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MEETING  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  DECEMBER  8,  1914,  TO  CONSIDER  QUESTIONS  OF  NEUTRALITY. 

Seated  around  the  table  in  the'goveming  board  room  of  the  Pan  American  building,  the  members  considered  the'vital  question  of  Pan  American  neutrality  in  the  European  war. 
This  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  international  meetings  ever  held  in  Washington.  From  left  to  right:  Secretary  of  State  Bryan;  Am)>assador  Su&rez-Mujica,  of 
Chile;  Minister  Calderdn,  of  Bolivia;  Minister  Mendez,  of  Guatemala;  Minister  Membreho,  of  Hondiuas;  Minister  Morales,  of  Panama;  Minister  Cdrdova,  of  Ecuador;  Minister 
C4spedes,  of  Cuba;  Minister  Dominici,  of  Venezuela;  John  Barrettj^Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (standing);  Sr.  Don  Roberto  Ancizar,  secretary  of  the  Legation 
of  (Jolombia;  Minister  Soler,  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Sr.  Don  Francisco  J.  YAnes,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (standing);  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Meza,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Legation  of  Salvador;  Minister  Mes6n,  of  Costa  Rica;  Minister  M^nos,  of  Haiti;  Minister  Chamorro^  of  Nicaragua;  Minister  Pezet,  of  Peru;  Minister  Pena,  of  Uru¬ 
guay;  Ambassador  Nadn,  of  Argentina;  and  Ambassador  Da  Gama,  of  Brazil. 
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AS  TOURIST  AND 
SEE  COSTA  RICA 
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Have  you  heard  the  song  of  the  banana  -  the  song  that  is 
wafted  out  on  the  tropical  night  as  thousands  of  bunches 
of  fruit  are  delivered  to  mechanical  loaders  by  barefooted 
men  and  women  with  songs  on  their  lips  and  bananas  on 
their  heads  ? 

Bustle,  work,  song,  and  chant  have  made  “the  night  smng  merrily 
on,”  and  ere  the  coming  of  the  dawn  hundreds  of  tired  workers  lie 
half  asleep  about  the  steamship  piers  and  along  Limon’s  water  front. 
Fifty,  eighty,  or  possibly  a  hundred  thousand  bunches  of  bananas 
have  passed  from  their  native  heath  to  the  refrigerated  hold  of  a 
modern  ship;  each  worker  has  borne  his  share  of  the  burden  and 
now  he  rests  from  his  labor;  the  cargo  has  been  “sealed”  and  the 
vessel  weighs  anchor  for  her  northern  port. 

Thus  has  the  tourist  who  tarries  at  Costa  Rica’s  principal  seaport 
witnessed  a  busy  tropical  scene,  most  picturesque  as  well  as  interest¬ 
ing.  Such,  however,  is  only  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  country’s  indus¬ 
tries — an  industry  that  produces  11,000,000  bunches  of  fruit  in 
a  single  year,  or  about  half  the  world’s  supply.  As  we  journey 
toward  the  heart  of  this  wonderland,  yet  so  far  from  complete  devel¬ 
opment,  we  shall  see  something  of  other  crops — of  sights  that  please 
and  instruct  the  traveler  within  the  country’s  hospitable  boundaries. 

What  has  Costa  Rica  to  attract  me,  asks  the  tourist  looking  for 
sights  a  little  beyond  beaten  paths.  Just  as  much  and  more  than 
many  sections  of  the  world  teeming  with  tourists,  might  be  the 
answer.  Climatically,  the  country  is  an  all-the-year  resort,  with 
summer  in  the  lowlands  and  perpetual  springtime  in  the  liighlands; 
over  its  mountains  and  along  its  swift  and  winding  streams  primi¬ 
tive  man  has  left  traces  of  workmanship  that  cause  us  to  wonder  at 


■  By  William  A.  licid.  I’an  An.erican  Union  stall. 
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PORT  OF  LIMOX,  COSTA  RICA. 

This  is  the  principal'eastom  port  of  the  country.  The  view  is  taken  from  a  building  on  the  dock,  and  shows  the  largo  pier,  which  extends  1,400  feet  into  the  bav.  .Mongside 
this  pier  the  water  is  35  feet  deep  and  affords  anchorage  for  very  large  vessels,  which  are  constantly  loading  or  unloading  cargo.  The  cars  seen  in  the  foreground  mav  be 
shifted  to  the  pier  and  thus  transport  passengers  from  the  ship  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  at  San  Jos5, 103  miles  inland. 
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liis  ability;  the  quaint  clatter  of  the  two-wheeled  oxcarts,  often  seen 
by  scores  as  they  meantler  along  ancient  highways,  are  animated  pic¬ 
tures  linking  present  and  past;  the  peculiar  and  really  inviting  little 
hotel  that  has  arisen  from  earthquake  ruins  at  Cartago  furnishes  the 
\’isitor  with  a  pleasant  home  from  which  to  begin  the  horseback  jour¬ 
ney  (six  hours)  to  the  crest  of  the  volcano  Irazu,  there  to  stand 
entranced — gazing  at  will  over  Costa  Rica’s  forest  and  plain  to  the 
world’s  greatest  oceans  stretching  endlessly  into  space;  the  3-mile 
trolley  trip  from  Cartago  takes  one  to  the  famous  Bella  Vista  Springs, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  135°  F.,  and  a  recognized  cure  for  rheu¬ 
matism  and  a  score  of  other  ills ;  in  San  Jose  the  modern  electric  light 
shines  on  the  museum  with  its  precious  relics  as  ancient  as  Rome 
herself ;  indeed,  and  in  brief,  Costa  Rica  is  a  country  of  scenic  beauty 
with  attractions  peculiarly  its  own.  Like  all  other  lands,  its  attrac¬ 
tions  often  mingle  with  disappointments — disappointments  because 
modern  facilities  and  conveniences  have  not  yet  become  as  general 
as  the  foreign  visitor  might  wish. 

Costa  Rica  is  still  in  the  making;  and  one  of  the  leading  factors  in 
this  formative  process  is  the  little  schoolhouse  that  dots  the  landscape. 
Formerly,  poverty  was  a  barrier  that  kept  many  native  children  awaj’ 
from  school  for  want  of  proper  clothing.  To-day  the  system  of  cheap 
uniforms  for  boys  and  girls  leaves  no  class  distinction;  and  the  law  of 
truancy  is  so  rigidly  enforced  that  practically  every  child  in  the  land 
is  attending  school.  Of  public  funds  devoted  to  various  departments 
of  the  Government,  the  bureau  of  education  receives  one-half  of  the 
total  amount.  This  liberality  toward  the  education  of  the  country’s 
youth  has  been  working  marvels,  and  lifting  the  humblest  child  from 
a  state  of  dependency  to  a  field  of  usefulness. 

In  no  branch  of  learning,  perhaps,  is  tliis  fact  more  pronounced  than 
in  vocational  training.  Of  the  country’s  half  million  cattle,  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  their  hides  are  exported;  they  are  made  into  leather  and 
then  into  shoes  by  the  persons  whom  the  vocational  schools  have  taught 
the  trades  of  tanning  and  shoemaking.  Hardwoods  abound,  and  the 
youth  is  being  taught  to  convert  this  product  into  a  useful  article 
rather  than  continue  to  ship  the  natural  log  to  foreign  lands  at  only  a 
fraction  of  its  real  value.  The  escobiUa  or  fiber  plant,  which  is  plen¬ 
tiful  in  many  sections,  is  being  transformed  into  cords  and  ropes  at  a 
factory  near  San  Jose,  and  in  this  age  of  utility  it  appears  strange  that 
some  similar  enterprise  has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  vast  area  of 
lands  that  lie  covered  with  wasted  banana  leaves  and  stalks,  not  only 
for  cords  and  ropes,  but  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  grades  of 
writing  paper. 

The  average  person  planning  a  trip  to  Panama,  and  they  are  to  be 
counted  by  thousands,  wishes  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  life.  No  adjacent  county  offers  easier  access  or  more 
varied  sights  than  does  Costa  Rica.  A  night  on  tropical  waters  and 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

The  streets  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  those  of  other  Costa  Rican  cities,  present  many  contrasting  scenes.  The  modem  electric  car  passes  the  ancient  o.\  cart,  and  the  still  more 
modem  automobile  whisks  by  with  its  passengers  and  is  soon  lost  to  sight.  Streets  are  generally  narrow,  but  well  paved  with  stones,  while  tlie  sidewalks  are  sitnilarjto  fho.se 
of  any  prosperous  I,a tin  city. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  THEATER,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

This  beautiful  theater,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  was  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on 
eolTee  at  acost  of  more  than  11,000,000  gold.  The  edifice  is  of  stone,  trimmed  with  the  finest  Italian 
marble  and  stucco.  The  mosaic  work  was  done  by  Europetm  artists  especially  employed  for  that 
purpose.  The  ceiling  showm  in  the  picture  was  the  work  of  a  famous  Italian  artist. 


TYPICAL  PRIVATE  RESIDENCE  OF  A  FAMILY  OF  WEALTH  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

In  various  cities  of  the  Republic  are  to  bo  seen  new  residences  combinmg  ancient  Spanish  archih'cture 
with  the  more  modem  styles  of  builtling  construction.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  San  Jos6  and 
the  surrounding  suburbs. 


LA  SOLEDAD,  A  TYPICAL  SUnilUB  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

San  JostS  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  about  3,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  the  scat  of  government  since  1823,  and  is  considerably  lower  in  altitude  than  tlie 
former  capital,  Cartage.  A  company  is  now  being  organised  to  erect  a  magnificent  modern  hotel,  which,  when  completed,  will  doubtless  be  patronized  by  an  increasing 
number  of  tourists.  La  Sabana  and  its  surroundings  is  another  section  of  the  citv  that  appeals  to  the  stranger. 
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the  distance  is  covered  from  ('olon  to  Limon,  and  if  desired  a  wireless 
message  may  engage  a  parlor-car  seat  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
capital,  San  Jose,  103  miles  distant. 

About  tliis  time  the  intending  visitor  inquires  what  kind  of  clothimg 
is  demanded  by  ('osta  Rica’s  cUmate;  hence  it  may  be  worth  while  in 
passing  to  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  weather  conditions  that  may  be 
expected. 

Costa  Rica,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  traversed  by  a  great 
mountain  chain  which  divides  the  country  into  innumerable  sections 
and  valleys.  One  of  the  high  peaks,  Irazu,  rises  11,200  feet  above  sea 
level.  There  are  but  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  wet.  Rain  usually 
falls  from  ^lay  to  November  in  the  central  region  oji  the  Pacific  side, 
but  this  should  not  be  understood  as  being  continuous.  On  the  At¬ 
lantic  side  of  the  mountains,  as  a  rule,  the  reverse  conditions  prevail. 
January  is  the  coolest  month,  while  December  and  February  are  rela¬ 
tively  cool.  The  months  of  May  and  June  are  the  hottest,  but  gener¬ 
ally  the  heat  is  not  oppressive.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the 
temperate  lands  varies  from  .'ll®  to  68°  F.,  and  the  foreigner  after 
residing  for  a  time  in  the  temperate  region  may  safely  live  in  the  low 
country  without  especially  endangering  his  health. 

Costa  Rica’s  main  arterj'  of  commerce  is  her  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road  from  Limon,  on  the  eastern  shore,  to  Puntarenas  on  the  Pacific, 
a  distance  of  172  miles.  From  the  main  trunk  line  there  are  various 
branches,  which  give  the  country  a  total  of  about  430  miles  of  railway. 

Starting  at  Limon,  a  ride  over  the  railway  presents  a  series  of  tropical 
and  mountain  views  the  equal  of  which  are  difficult  to  find  elsewhere. 
First,  the  train  passes  through  lowland  forests  which  appear  to  be 
impenetrable,  and  the  traveler  shudders  to  think  of  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  the  engineers  who  pioneered  their  course  through  swamp 
and  wilderness.  At  Siquirres,  36  miles  from  Limon,  the  tourist  has 
time  for  a  short  w^nlk,  and  here  a  busy  scene  presents  itself  if  a  ship 
happens  to  be  waiting  for  cargo  at  Limon;  the  five  railway  tracks 
lying  in  front  of  the  little  station  are  holding  five  trains  loaded  with 
bananas,  and  each  train  is  hauling  many  cars.  Other  trains  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  distance,  truly  reminding  one  that  he  is  in  “banana  land.’’ 

The  full  story  of  the  banana  is  intensely  interesting,  but  limited 
space  prevents  a  further  description  of  this  vast  industry.  However, 
in  passingjthrough  this  land  with  its  millions  of  bunches  of  growing 
fruit,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  land  cost  the  present 
owners  only  about  $3.25  per  acre.  One  company  now  has  about 
25,000  of  its  100,000  acres  under  cultivation.  Most  of  the  banana 
laborers  are  native  Jamaicans,  and  some  of  their  little  villages  along 
the  railway  bear  such  names  as  New  York,  Culpeper,  Buffalo,  Free¬ 
hold,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  etc.,  which  rather  startle  the  northern 
visitor  as  the  stations  are  called  by  the  trainmen.  Native  names  of 
course  predominate,  but  those  adopted  from  the  United  States  indi¬ 
cate  that  not  a  few  of  the  chief  workers  hail  from  northern  climes. 


'uofOKpa*™'**®*’ — 


THE  LIUEU  OF  COSTA  RICA  AT  SAN  JOSE. 


Within  this  building  are  conducted  the  literary  ^ction  of  the  high  school  as  well  as  the  normal  school  for  men.  It  is  also  the  home  of  the  newer  commercial  school, 
which  is  doing  a  fine  work  in  educating  young  men  for  the  higher  business  callings. 
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Wliile  in  “banana  land”  the  tourist  slioidd  not  fail  to  partake  of 
a  by-])roduct  of  the  banana-  that  is,  the  gjriddle  cake  made  from 
banana  meal.  Tiic  latter  is  manufactured  by  cutting  the  banana  into 
strips,  drying  the  fruit  in  the  sun,  and  then  grinding  and  sifting  it; 
the  jneld  being  about  25  per  cent  pure  meal,  and  the  pancake  itself  a 
novel  article  of  food  for  the  northern  ^^sitol•.  The  banana  has  a  food 
value  per  ])ound  of  460  calories,  or  more  than  three  times  that  of  the 
ordinary  cabbage,  so  generally  consumed  in  many  countries. 

As  our  train  ])roceeds,  we  begin  to  note  the  changes  that  nature  })re- 
sents.  Lowlands  fade  from  view  and  mountain  and  river  offer  new 
sights.  Onward  and  u])ward  the  train  winds  and  climbs,  and  by 
early  afternoon  we  are  high  uj)  in  the  mountains  where  tropical  heat 
is  only  a  memor}',  and  coats  and  ^\Taps  are  called  into  service. 

On  reaching  the  coffee  region  the  ciuestion  arises,  have  you  ever 
tested  Costa  Kican  coffee  ?  On  the  London  market  it  is  quoted  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  of  any  other  country  of  the  American  Mediter¬ 
ranean;  this  is  saying  much  when  \ve  remember  the  many  excellent 
grades  of  coffee  that  this  section  of  the  world  supplies.  Next  to  the 
banana  industry,  that  of  coffee  growing  occupies  the  most  important 
place  in  the  Keimblic.  In  1912,  an  average  year,  this  product  was 
valued  at  $5,000,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  purchased  the  largest 
amount,  with  Germany  second-best  customer,  and  the  United  States 
third. 

As  a  rule,  the  native  Costa  liican  drinks  much  stronger  coffee  than 
do  the  peojde  of  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  is  true  all  over  Latin 
.Vmerica.  Cups  are  small  and  the  liquid  so  black  that  the  newcomer 
hesitates  to  partake,  but  the  habit  gradually  grows  on  him,  and  ere 
long  he  takes  his  coffee  as  do  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourns. 

Another  beverage  for  which  the  country  is  famous  is  matina  and 
matinita,  two  varieties  of  cocoa  wdiich  are  extensively  cultivated. 
The  matinita  is  considered  the  better,  and  it  contains  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  that  our  factories  need  to  produce  the  finest  grade  of  commercial 
cocoa  or  chocolate.  The  ])lant  becomes  productive  in  about  three 
years,  while  the  matina  requires  double  that  time.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  oranges  and  ])inea])])les  are  not  yet  seen  in  large  quantities  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  this  fact  can  hardly  be  explained  when  such  a  vast 
industry  has  been  builded  on  the  banana.  Were  like  attention 
directed  to  these  and  other  varieties  of  fruits,  most  excellent  results 
would  doubtless  reward  the  labor.  Like  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Cuba,  Costa  Rica  wll  ])roduce  the  fruits — who  will  start  the  canning 
industry  on  a  large  scale  ? 

Another  feature  of  industry  which  the  traveler  is  likely  to  notice 
and  admire  is  the  work  of  the  native  artisan.  In  detail  the  latter’s 
handiwork  is  seen  to  advantage  in  many  buildings,  notably  in  the 
splendid  granite  theater  in  San  Jose — an  edifice  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  country ;  in  the  new  hydroelectric  power  installation  on 
the  Virilla  River,  about  6  miles  from  the  capital,  are  to  be  seen  many 


A  SCENE  NEAR  THE  TERMINAL  OF  THE  COSTA  RICAN  RAILWAY. 

The  distanoe  of  103  miles  from  Limon  to  San  Jose  is  now  made  in  oomfortahlo  chair  cars  of  modem 
construction  and  equipment  in  about  7  hours.  A  few  hours  after  leaving  Limon  the  train  begins 
to  climb  heavy  grades,  the  scenery  bi'comes  more  picturesque,  and  the  traveler  enjoys  the  cooler 
breezes  of  the  mountains. 


<Nmrtesy  of  Kl  Koi-t*, 

OBSERVATION  END  OF  A  CAR  ON  THE  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

The  Northern  Railway  Co.  has  established  mo<lern  machine  shops  in  San  Jose,  and  this  car 
iiluslrat(*s  one  of  the  late  products.  The  framework  of  these  eo  idles  is  native  mahogany. 
Second^.'lass  cars  are  made  largely  from  “bitter  cedar,"  with  natur.il  finish. 


AS  TOURIST  AND  TRADER  SEE  COSTA  RICA. 
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varieties  of  work  of  the  skilled  native  laborer,  in  niasomy,  in  ironwork, 
carpentry,  bricklaying,  cement  construction,  etc.,  all  of  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  trade  schools  have  brought  the  lesson  of  modernity 
which,  combined  with  ancient  handicraft  passed  down  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  produce  a  structure  of  permanence,  utility,  and 
beauty. 

In  manufacture,  Costa  Rica  has  vast  room  for  expansion.  The 
two  shoe  manufacturing  establishments,  equipped  with  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  produce  a  footwear  that  finds  a  ready  sale,  not  only  locally 
but  beyond  the  country’s  boundaries.  A  number  of  sawmills  are 
awakening  the  echoes  of  the  forest;  250  colTee-curing  establishments 
do  their  work  by  modern  machinery;  sugar-cane  mills  and  a  few  re¬ 
fineries  are  showing  what  might  be  done  on  grander  scales,  while  local 
tanneries  are  beginning  to  consume  vast  numbers  of  hides  that  form¬ 
erly  were  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 

Music  and  flowers  are  to  be  enjoyed  all  over  the  country.  In 
Limon,  under  royal  palms  and  amid  countless  blossoms  peculiar  to 
the  tropics,  the  military  band  in  the  evening  draws  the  people  to  the 
central  plaza;  while  among  the  promenaders  may  be  counted  the 
citizens  of  many  nationalities.  Likewise,  in  San  Jose,  in  Cartage, 
Heredia,  Alajuela,  and  elsewhere  the  dreamy  music  of  the  Latin  may 
bo  heard  alike  in  public  park  or  private  patio  to  the  delight  of  native 
and  stranger. 

San  Jose,  the  capital  since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government 
from  Cartage,  stands  in  a  beautifid  valley  at  about  3,800  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  city  has  a  population  of  40,000;  and  since  the  advent 
of  the  railroad  from  either  ocean,  is  rapidly  becoming  modernized. 
A  number  of  new  buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
magnificent  $1,000,000  theater  and  many  private  residences,  bespeak 
an  air  of  well-being  and  prosperity.  San  Jose’s  hotels,  however,  have 
not  modernized  in  keeping  with  the  city’s  other  strides,  and  to  the 
stranger  this  neglect  is  hardly  understood.  A  fine  new  hotel  is  planned 
and  ere  long  the  discriminating  traveler  will  have  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  The  climate  of  this  section  of  the  Republic  is  most  delightful, 
and  this  fact  alone  should  attract  large  numbers  of  people.  During 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  many  of  the  officials  made  more  or 
less  prolonged  stays  in  the  Costa  Rica  capital  and  elsewhere  in  the 
highlands  to  great  advantage  to  the  health  of  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  Republic  is  about  as  large  as  the  combined  States  of  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Xcw  Hampshire;  or,  to  be 
exact,  the  area  is  given  as  23,000  square  miles.  There  are  about 
410,981  people,  which  makes  nearly  18  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
or  one-half  the  density  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  beginning  of  1913  the  population  of  the  country  was  399,424; 
during  the  year  the  actual  increase  was  11,557  persons.  The  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  was  8,364;  excess  of  immigration  over  migra- 


;ONE  OF  THE  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  WATERFALLS  IN  COSTA  RICA. 


The  rough  topography  of  Costa  Rica  is  responsible  for  many  short  rivers  and  streams,  some  of  which  form 
most  attractive  falls  and  picturesque  nooks.  The  tourist  with  brush  and  camera  is  just  beginning  to 
pay  attention  to  these  phases  of  natural  beauty.  The  fall  shown  in  the  cut  is  easy  of  access  and  is  visited 
by  many.tourisis. 


SCENE  IN  A  COFFEE  WAREHOUSE  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

The  production  of  coffee  being  the  second  in  importance  of  the  agricultural  crops  of  the  country,  the 
various  stages  of  growth  an(l  marketing  occupy  the  attention  of  an  army  of  workers.  Among  the 
latter  are  many  women,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  picture,  which  is  typical  of  the  collce  warehouse  of 
various  districts. 
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tioii  2,328;  tlio  total  mimher  of  births  duriuj'  the  year  was  17,746,  or 
621  more  than  in  the  ])revious  year;  (lurmj>:  1913  there  were  9,382 
<leaths,  or  4  more  than  in  1912.  These  li<;ures,  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
disclose  a  most  healthful  economic  condition;  and,  with  the  progres¬ 
sive  yoini"  ruler,  Don  Alfredo  Gonzalez,  as  a  "uidin"  spirit,  ^reat  and 
substantial  advancement  may  be  ex])ected  along  all  lines  of  economic 
and  commercial  develo])ment.  The  commerce  of  the  country  for  a 
recent  average  year  amounted  to  820,000,000,  the  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  being  about  equally  divided. 

Two  events  of  recent  occurrence  are  likely  to  prove  of  vast  im])or- 
tance  to  future  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  Costa 
llica.  A  countiy  having  so  many  raw  ])roducts  awaiting  man’s  a])- 
])ropriation,  had  not  the  imjjortant  elements  of  coal  and  oil  to  retluce 
her  products  to  commercial  use.  In  1898  a  discovery  was  made  by 
Dr.  Jose  M.  Castro,  of  San  Jose.  Coal  was  found,  and  chemical 
analysis  j)roved  it  good  for  steaming  puiposes.  Further  development 
naturally  followed,  and  at  ])resent  8  outcrops  of  coal  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  various  sections.  The  most  imj)ortant  coal  region  is 
known  as  Talamanca;  the  coal  found  there  is  about  30  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Limon  and  3  miles  from  the  Caribbean  coast. 

Oil  has  also  been  found  in  the  same  n'gion,  and  as  these  two  im])or- 
tant  indu  tries  arc  tlevelo])ed,  as  they  most  likely  will  be,  the  few 
factori('s  now  exi  ting  may  Ix'  gnaitly  augmented  in  number  and  use¬ 
fulness  to  thecountrv. 

M  ore  than  ever  before  Costa  Rica  is  in  the  linudight  of  travel;  the 
ra])idh’  increasing  number  of  travelers  is  an  advertising  medium  that 
can  not  be  excelled.  The  visitor,  however,  to  secure'  the  best  results 
from  his  sojourn,  must  rememher  that  although  tlu'  country  is  ancient 
and  interesting,  modern  facilities  and  comforts  have  not  yet  reached 
the  higlu'st  standards. 

A  new  regime,  however,  reigns  over  the  land.  Through  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  fate  one  of  the  world’s  youtigest  ])resid('nts  (if  not  the 
youngest)  occupies  the  chair  of  chic'f  executive.  On  May  1,  1914,  a 
member  of  the  National  Congress  was  called  to  the  highest  oll'ce  in 
the  gift  of  the  Re])ublic.  Tliis  young  man,  already  distinguished  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  is  barely  37  years  of  age.  He  is  tall,  sh'nder, 
highly  educated,  speaking  English  and  other  foreign  languages  with 
marvelous  ease;  he  has  traveled  extensivc'ly  in  Euro})e,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  United  States,  and  will  doubtless  bring  to  his  newer  duties 
the  best  ideals  of  foreign  lands  as  well  as  those  that  are  native  to  his 
soil.  On  his  landed  estates  of  Heredia,  on  the  ]iolitical  rostrum,  or 
in  the  dra\nng  room  he  is  equally  at  home.  But  he  loves  the  land 
and  outdoor  hfe,  and  only  a  few  months  ago  he  ex])ressed  to  the 
writer  his  ardent  desire  to  devote  more  time  to  the  cidtivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  increase  of  his  herds.  As  fat('  has  decreed,  this  desire 
may  be  carried  to  far  greater  ser>'ice  in  the  development  of  lands  of 
the  whole  Republic. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  •/ 

My  ])eah  Editok:  The  island  of  IJarbados  is  the  gateway  of 
Ihe  Caribbean  Sea.  I  love  the  little  place  and  its  pretty  capital  of 
Bridgetown  with  the  “spots”  and  ])rices  in  American  money  which 
are  always  paid  in  English  coin,  and  other  attractive  features  of 
romantic  West  Indian  life.  Anyone  in  Barbados  can  get  to  about  any 
])lacc  he  pleases  along  the  Spanish  Main,  in  and  out  of  the  smaller 
islands,  even  to  Cuba,  the  Dominican  llepublic,  Jamaica,  and  Porto 
Kico.  There  are  all  sorts  of  intercolonial  connections  at  Barbados, 
and  it  is  a  cheerful  round-up  for  commercial  travelers  who  cover  this 
territory. 

I  really  would  advise  the  man  who  is  for  the  first  time  endeavoring 
to  get  experience  of  Latin  America  to  begin  with  this  region.  In  the 
lirst  place,  the  islands  are  so  close  to  the  United  States  that  the  trip  is 
not  long  nor  does  one  get  the  feeling  of  being  far  away  from  home.  It 
is  a  matter  of  a  few  days  to  jump  to  Barbados  and  from  Barbados  to 
plenty  of  other  places.  Or,  going  a  little  farther  afield  from  Barbados 
one  can  make  good  connections  b}’  an  English,  German,  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish  steamer  along  the  Gulf  coast  of  South  America, 
which  means  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

I  feel  rather  well  acquainted  with  Barbados  and  I  enjoy  the  trip 
from  there  to  Coloii  or  from  Colon  to  Bridgetown.  I  just  let  m3' 
imagination  run  loose  and  sink  back  into  what  we  call  the  romantic  old 
da3's  of  the  buccaneers  and  of  the  Spanish  galleons.  Eveiy  point  of 
land  or  protected  cove  has  its  histor3',  and  besides  the  histor}'  I  know 
there  is  no  more  beautiful  region  of  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the 
Riviera  or  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  than  this  Gulf  coast  of  South 
America.  Of  recent  3'ears  the  tourist  steamers  put  on  for  winter  travel 
have  recognized  and  advertised  this  fact,  and  ever3'one  who  makes 
the  trip  goes  home  enthusiastic  over  the  beautiful  natural  scenery  of 
these  tropical  shores.  You  ma3'  think  this  a  strange  wa\’  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveler  to  narrate  what  he  ventures  to  call  his  experiences 
around  South  America,  but  indeed,  Mr.  Editor,  if  even  a  commercial 
traveler  can  not  get  enthusiastic  over  the  picturesqueness  of  this  area 
he  will  miss  lots  of  the  pleasure  of  travel  and  perhaps  even  be  handi¬ 
capped  in  his  interpretation  of  his  selling  functions.  To  get  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  one  must  be  a  nature  lover,  as  are  the  Latins,  and 
have  an  e3'e  for  the  artistic.  At  the  same  time,  also,  this  is  the  best 


•  The  last  of  the  series  of  12  articles  commencing  in  the  Jantiary  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
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SCENES  IN  BARBADOS. 

Upper  picture:  Dock  scene  and  new  bridge  leading  into  the  city  of  Bridgetown.  Center 
picture:  Street  scene  and  some  of  the  conveyances  for  use  of  tourists  in  visiting  the  places 
of  interest.  Lower  picture:  Section  of  the  harbor  at  Bridgetown. 

Two  of  the  unusual  signts  of  this  city  and  the  island  are  the  e.\treniely  white  roads  and  the 
vast  number  of  windmills. 
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way  to  understand  the  temperament  of  the  people  and  have  a  per¬ 
ception  of  their  wants  and  needs  from  a  commercial  viewpoint. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  business.  If  a  man  is  going  to  try  to  cover 
this  territory,  he  can  take  any  one  of  the  steamers  above  mentioned, 
which  will  land  him  at  La  Guaira  or  Puerto  Cabello  for  Venezuela 
and  at  Cartagena  (sometimes  Barranquilla)  for  Colombia.  And 
from  these  main  ports  he  can  enter  the  interior;  and  when  he  is 
iinished,  he  can  from  there  take  a  steamer  back  to  New  York.  Just 
to  finish  tlie  round  trip  of  South  America,  we  can  assume  that  he 
does  these  two  countries  and  goes  on  to  Colon,  the  place  from  which 
he  started.  For  the  coast  towns  of  Venezuela,  many  of  which  are 
really  important  as  trading  centem,  he  must  take  a  local  coasting 
steamer.  These  towns  are  Cumana,  Carupano,  and  Barcelona,  east 
of  Caracas,  with  a  few  other  stops,  which  he  may  or  may  not  care 
to  make;  and  west  of  Caracas  is  Maracaibo,  which  can  be  reached 
also  by  other  lines.  The  most  interesting  place  near  Barbados  is 
Trinidad,  which  is  a  thoroughgoing  British  insular  possession  with 
a  good  trade,  dependent  largely  upon  the  market  for  asphalt,  much 
of  which  comes  from  here.  Cumana  is  a  city  of  perhaps  15,000 
inhabitants,  with  a  good  deal  of  industrial  activity  Barcelona  is 
not  actually  on  the  open  water,  but  is  connected  by  railway  with 
the  port  of  Guanta.  The  two  together  wdll  give,  probably,  a  popu¬ 
lation  close  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Corupano  is  another  good  town 
of  local  importance,  the  population  being,  perhaps,  15,000,  but  the 
agricultural  resources  are  abundant  and  the  people  are  good  spend¬ 
ers  for  articles  which  they  need  or  which  meet  their  fancy. 

But,  let  me  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Editor.  I  did  not  on  this  last  trip 
of  mine  go  westward  from  Barcelona.  I  came  straight  home — that 
is,  to  New  York — because  I  was  tired,  in  the  first  place,  which  is 
merely  an  incident,  but  chiefly  because  I  found  that  commercial  con¬ 
ditions  were  beginning  to  be  disturbed,  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
mser  for  me  to  make  my  report  at  once.  But  as  I  want  to  make 
this  little  story  of  mine  as  complete  as  circumstances  will  permit,  1 
am  adding  what  I  know  to  be  practical  suggestions  about  this  Gulf 
coast  of  South  America  and  can  more  easily,  therefore,  recur  to  my 
early  experiences  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  left  Colon  and  came 
eastward,  touching  Colombia  first.  If  this  explanation  meets  your 
favor,  pleise  let  it  go  at  that.  On  one  of  my  trips,  then,  I  left  Colon 
on  a  queer  little  Italian  steamer  for  Cartagena.  Some  really  fine 
French,  Spanish,  German,  or  English  steamers  can  be  taken  on  this 
route  if  the  traveler  wants  to  wait  for  them;  but  I  had  no  time  to 
waste,  and  therefore  took  the  first  one  advertised.  Since  then,  1 
understand,  two  excellent  vessels  have  been  added  to  the  Italian 
line,  making  travel  quite  modern  and  comfortable.  Cartagena  is 
about  400  miles  (48  hours’  steaming)  from  Colon.  The  city  itself 


rhoto^rnp)!  bv  Win.  II  Ibiil.  PlillHili-tplibi.  Coiirlnsy  nf  llarlifi-  .Xspinilt  riivIni^lVi. 

LOADING  ASPHALT  INTO  CARS,  TRINIDAD. 

The  surface  of  the  pitch  lake,  except  for  .small  wooded  islands,  is  bare  of  vegetation  and  hard  enough  to  bear  foot  tratt'ic  or  oven  carts,  while  by  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  cordu¬ 
roy  roil  mxis  of  palm  branches  it  supports  a  cable  tramway.  Work  is  usually  carried  on  early  in  the  morning,  because  the  surface  is  cooler  then.  In  fact,  the 
lake  is  said  to  bo  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  earth. 


PORT  OF  GI  AXTA,  VENKZI  ELA. 


This  is  a  laiulloekud  harbor  on  liio  Caribbean  Soa,  the  city  beiii"  connected  by  railroiid  with  the  near-by  port  of  Uareelona^jii'^vinj;  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  advantages,  Onanta  has  succeeded  to  a  larffe  part  of  the  trade  formerly  tributary  to  Barcelona,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  centers  in  \  ene- 
zuela  for  the  exportation  of  live  stuck. 
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is  interesting,  old  in  history,  l)Ut  acquiiing  a  modern  spirit.  The 
population  is  about  37,000.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  port 
in  Colombia,  although  BarranquiUa  runs  it  pretty  close.  From  both 
the  Magdalena  River  can  be  reached,  and  this  is  the  only  highway 
to  the  immense  interior  of  Colombia. 

The  money  of  Colombia  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  until  what  is 
still  called  the  peso  is  equal  oidy  to  1  cent  of  United  States  gold 
money;  that  is,  100  pesos  to  the  dollar.  But  the  Government  is 
making  every  effort  to  establish  its  currency  without  fluctuations, 
so  that  gold,  either  United  States  or  British,  is  the  quite  staple 
exchange.  In  fact,  the  United  States  dollar  is  pretty  nearly  the  unit 
and  has  a  value  of  100  pesos. 

'rhe  capital  of  Colombia  is  Bogota.  To  reach  it  from  Cartagena 
one  must  take  a  little  railway  journey  of  6o  miles  to  the  river, 
wh(‘re  steamboats  are  the  only  means  of  transportation.  Then 
for  600  miles  ujistream  to  the  south  the  river  is  the  highway.  This 
trip  may  take  3  or  10  days,  according  to  the  depth  of  water 
ami  the  traffic.  At  La  Dorada  the  passengers  transfer  to  a  railway 
which  carries  them  22  miles  farther  south  around  a  series  of  rapids. 
Then  again  by  steamer  to  the  station  of  Giradot,  where  the  rather 
new'  railway  goes  over  mountains  ^2  miles  to  the  plain  of  Bogota 
and  to  the  city  itself.  If  time  is  no  object,  the  old  mule  trail  over 
the  mountains  is  to  be  preferred,  but  I  assume  that  the  traveler 
is  in  a  hurry  and  that  the  railw  ay  is  in  good  operation.  The  distance 
from  Cartagena  to  Bogota  has  been  covered  in  5  days,  but  it  is  best 
to  allow'  10,  so  that  every  hour  saved  may  be  placed  to  one’s  credit. 

Bogota  is  a  fine  city,  the  people  are  most  cordial,  and  one  is 
really  astonished  at  the  amount  of  monej’  spent  there  ami  the  variety 
of  goods  in  demand.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  good  American  commercial 
traveler  does  not  visit  this  interior  as  it  deserves.  I  know'  the 
gossip  too  frequently  expressed  about  the  cool  reception  accorded 
to  the  fraternity  from  the  States  when  they  come  here,  but  the 
gossip  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  business  man  goes  there 
for  business  ami  if  he  is  straightforward  and  honest  he  will  get  the 
business  no  matter  what  his  nationality  may  be.  Let  me  give  an 
instance  of  what  I  mean.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  more  venture- 
sojiu'  than  most,  decided  to  go  to  Bogota.  lie  was  told  that  he 
could  not  do  a  dollar’s  worth  of  business  and  that  other  nationalities 
had  it  all.  He  had  the  address  of  one  man  who  at  times  had  made 
purchases  from  his  house,  but  he  was  told  that  this  man  would  be  one 
of  his  worst  enemies.  Instead  of  being  frightened,  he  went  direct!}' 
to  this  man,  spoke  to  him  frankly,  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
p(ditics,  that  he  would  not  discuss  politics,  and  that  he  wanted  to 
ask  this  man’s  cooperation  in  selling  the  goods  represented.  His 
frankness  won  his  case.  The  nuTchant  saw'  his  point  and  granted 


SCENES  IN  BOnOTA,  COLOMBIA. 


The  top  picture  slio'vs  the  Avenkla  de  Colon,  one  of  the  most  important  thorouchfares  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  capital.  At  the  left  is  the  monument  of  Columbus,  and  at  the  right  that  of  Isal)cila  the  Catho¬ 
lic.  The  bottom  picture  shows  the  cathedral  and  park.  Bogota  has  a  population  of  over  120,fX)0. 
It  is  situated  on  a  level  plain,  8,SC4  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  business  life  is  active  and  soefcti  condi¬ 
tions  uniisualiy  pleasing. 
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him  a  business  interview.  !My  friend  demonstrated  the  worth  of 
what  he  had  to  sell,  and  the  man  was  convinced  that  the  business 
proposition  would  he  in  the  interests  of  both  of  them.  He  there¬ 
fore  took  the  agency,  allowed  my  friend  to  solicit  the  trade,  and 
now  this  very  merchant  in  Bogota  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
enthusiastic  dealers  in  the  Yankee-made  goods  which  all  jirophesied 
would  find  no  market  whatever.  This,  ,Mr.  Editor,  is  the  experience 
time  and  time  again.  We  commercial  travelers  are  not  abroad 
for  politics  nor  for  international  fencing.  We  can  make  friends 
wherever  we  go  if  we  stick  to  our  business.  If  we  tlo  not  stick  to 
business  and  dabble  in  matters  which  really  do  not  concern  us  at 
all  we  are  wasting  our  own  and  others’  time. 

The  second  town  of  importance  in  Colombia  is  Medellin.  This  is 
perhaps  even  more  commercially  active  than  Bogota.  It  is  a  city  of 
from  .^0,()()()  to  60,000  inhabitants,  is  a  commercial  center,  and  to 
Medellin  is  contributed  much  of  the  product  of  the  many  mines  which 
are  working  or  about  to  ])e  worked  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  well 
worth  visiting,  and  the  traveler  who  will  spend  time  for  these  two 
cities  in  Colombia  alone  wiU  have  his  eyes  opened  to  the  ])ossihilities 
of  this  big  Republic.  In  going  down  the  river,  after  he  has  visited 
Medellin,  let  him  go  as  far  as  Barranquilla,  which  is  the  foot  of  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  Magdalena.  This  is  also  a  brisk,  active,  and  important 
city,  as  all  the  consular  r(‘])orts  wiU  show.  From  here,  by  studving 
the  itinerary  carefully,  I  caught  a  steamer  eastward  into  Venezuela. 

The  mone}’  of  ^'enezuela  is  in  one  sense  very  simple  and  in  another 
sense  rather  perjilexing  to  one  who  mixes  rather  freely  with  the  people. 
The  unit  is  the  bolivar,  which  has  the  same  value  as  the  French  franc, 
of  almost  20  cents.  Year  in  and  3'ear  out  the  value  of  theUnited  States 
gold  dollar  is  practically  five  bolivares,  with  a  slight  variutit)n  above 
or  below  this  ligun*.  All  financial  transactions  use  the  peso  sencillo 
as  their  basis.  The  trouble  comes  when  one  pays  little  bills  on  the 
street,  for  here  a  so-called  ])eso  should  be  worth  4  bolivares  (that  is, 
SO  cents),  but  there  is  also  the  term  of  peso-/Mcrfc,  which  is  o  bolivares, 
or  the  equivalent  \)f  our  gold  dollar.  Now,  if  one  is  not  careful,  he 
pays,  when  he  is  tohl,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  thing  costs  .5  pesos, 
.5  fuU  gohl  dollars,  which  means  just  o  good  bolivares  out  of  pocket. 
The  neatest  rule,  therefore,  is  to  assume  alwa3's,  when  speaking  of 
pesos,  that  the\'  mean  the  peso  of  4  bolivares,  and  not  to  pay  a  fuerte 
until  this  price  is  well  understood  on  both  sides. 

How,  Mr.  Editor,  can  I  express  1113'  enthusiasm  for  that  countr3’ 
itself,  and  even  m3'  love  for  its  people?  I  know  I  will  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  ev'erv'  one  in  1113'  praises,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  expressing 
my  own  opinion,  and  others  are  entitled  to  theirs.  M3'  own  expe¬ 
riences  there  have  been  nothing^but  delightful,  I  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  rule,  which  is  one  cause,  and  I  have  never  once  met  an3'- 
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sthkp:t  sckxk,  haukax^uilla,  colomiua. 

Harranquilla,  llu>  most  important  rommorrial  city  of  Colombia  aiul  oapital  of  tho  iiroviuoo  of  tho 
samo  name,  is  situalod  on  the  ^fa);<laU■na  Kivor  15  milos  from  its  month.  A  railroad  IS  milos  loiif; 
ooimccts  tile  city  with  Ptcrto  Colombia  on  the  si'acoast,  whore  there  is  an  excellent  pier.  An 
extensive  commerce  is  carried  on  from  the  liarranquilla  docks  with  the  interior  by  river  steamers, 
and  a  larfte  part  of  the  foreign  trad(>  of  the  Republic  pa.s.ses  throutth  this  port,  principal  ex- 
jiorls  are  coifee,  hides,  tobacco,  cacao,  rubiM'r,  ores,  etc. 


PUERTO  CABELLO,  VENEZUELA 

This  is'one  of  the  naturally  safe  harbors  of  the  Republic,  and  modem  docking  facilities  oiler  many  advantages  to  commerce.  The  port  is  approximately  1,'JOU  miles 
from  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  regular  steamers.  The  city  has  a  population  of  about  14,000;  there  are  numerous  nne  buildmgs,  among  which  is  the 
most  commodius  customhouse  in  Venezuela. 
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thing  that  was  distasteful  or  unpleasant  or  contrary  to  that  subtly 
hidden  meaning  in  the  word  sympdtico.  He  who  enters  Venezuela 
with  an  open  mind  and  a  warm  heart  is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  The 
little  dally  events  which  go  so  far  to  making  life  pleasant  are  abundant 
in  their  occurrence  in  any  part  of  Venezuela  I  have  ever  visited.  Let 
me  illustrate.  1  am  particularly  fond  of  going  to  the  early  market  in 
Caracas,  where  all  the  busy  life  of  that  city  is  found  in  its  greatest 
charm.  One  moi-ning  I  wanted  to  buy  some  llowers,  and  in  passing 
let  me  add  that  the  flower  market  of  Caracas,  if  one  gets  there  early 
enough,  is  one  of  the  gayest  places  1  ever  visited.  I  ordered  from  one 
of  the  vendors  a  certain  kind  of  rose.  He  finally  got  them  for  me, 
and  ex])lained  the  delay.  At  that  moment  two  young  girls  of  the 
types  of  the  vivid  beauty  for  which  the  Venezuelan  ought  to  be 
famous,  in  all  their  youthful  innocence— they  were  not  of  the  higher 
social  class,  but  they  were  undoubtedly  respectable  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  to  see  the  roses,  which  perhaps  to  them  were  unknown.  I 
explained  their  fragrance  and  the  reason  why  I  liked  them,  and  then, 
with  such  little  gallantry  as  even  the  Anglo  Saxon  can  acquire  after 
a  long  association  with  the  Latin,  1  gave  each  girl  a  rose  as  a  keepsake 
of  the  morning.  They  thanked  me  sweetly,  and  went  on  with  their 
own  purchases,  and  thus  the  incident  closed.  But  can  you  imagine 
such  a  happening  in,  say,  the  rush  of  Fulton  Market  in  New  York,  or 
the  Old  French  Market  in  New  Orleans?  The  whole  affair  was 
apparently  so  trivial,  and  yet  it  showed  the  kindliness  and  good  spirit 
and  trustfulness  toward  the  stranger.  Dozcns'of  little  incidents  like 
this  I  could  mention  as  having  characterized  my  various  visits  to 
Venezuela.  Some  may  laugh  at  me  for  indulging  in  them  and  for 
narrating  them  as  part  of  a  seemingly  serious  article  on  the  commer¬ 
cial  side  of  Venezuela,  but  indeed  he  who  can  not  feel  this  kindliness, 
who  can  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  people,  whether  it  be  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  or  Argentina,  or  Costa  Rica,  will  not  meet  the  greatest  success, 
even  in  the  more  commercial  side  of  disposing  of  his  goods,  or  in  the 
social  side  of  feeling  that  these  peoples  are  just  as  interested  in  life  as 
he  is,  are  wwking  just  as  hard  to  attain  certain  ends,  and  are  just  as 
thoroughly  unselfish  humans  as  we  like  to  think  we  are.  I  pity  the 
man  who  would  not  get  the  fun  and  the  pleasure  out  of  his  otherwise 
sometimes  very  wearisome  travel,  far  away  from  home,  in  Latin 
America.  And  if  he  does  catch  this  spirit  of  the  Latin,  he  will  find  his 
activities  bring  greater  reward  to  himself  in  another  field. 

Let’s  see  now  whether  I  can  get  down  to  business  and  suppress  all 
my  enthusiasms  of  my  little  reminiscences  and  of  my  sentimentalities 
about  Venezuela,  and  give  some  wholesome  adAuce  as  to  the  best  way 
to  study  it.  By  all  means,  then,  let  the  commercial  traveler  go  first 
to  La  Guaira  and  as  soon  as  he  can  catch  a  train  go  to  Caracas.  I 
say  this  because  Caracas  is  the  capital  of  the  country  and  the  center 
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Upper  ])ictare:  An  unusually  gotwl  view  of  the  Kails  of  Tecjuendama.  The  elleut  of  the  yellow  water 
as  it  makes  its  great  leap  is,  uinler  certain  sunlight  comlitions,  like  a  mighty  stream  of  molten  gold. 

Lower  picture:  Mountain  scenery  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  photographed  by  Mr.  .Arthur  W.  Du  Bois, 
son  of  the  former  U.  S.  Minister,  during  his  10-day  journey  to  visit  the  .Muzo  mines,  the  greatest  deposit 
of  emeralds  in  the  world.  The.se  mines  are  Itetween  the  great  Sabana  of  Bogota  and  the  Magdalena 
Uiver,  and  are  a  Government  monopoly.  They  produce  a  handsome  revenue  each  year.  The  best 
emerald  ever  taken  from  this  mine  was  valued  at  $7j,000. 
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of  this  liiisiiiess  area,  and  La  (Jiiaira  can  he  visited  later.  Caracas  is 
only  22  miles,  an  e.xsy  two  hours,  from  La  (Juaira,  and  is  not  at  all  a 
hard  trip  considennj>:  the  picturescpieness  of  the  railway.  Caracas 
deserves  at  least  two  weeks  from  the  fact  of  its  hjing  the  capital.  It 
is  not  easy  to  jnish  onesself  for  the  first  time  into  a  business  acquain¬ 
tance,  although  this  very  reserved  encounter  at  first  makes  the 
second  or  third  visit  so  much  the  easier  to  one  who  has  already  had 
satisfactory  commercial  dealings  xnth  them. 

'Phe  territory  contiguous  to  Caracas  lies  along  the  so-called  Cierman 
lailway  which  runs  between  Caracas  and  Valencia,  d'he  first  city  of 
imi>ortance  on  this  railway  is  lai  Victoria,  of  peihaps  10,000  iidiabit- 
ants,  but  a  very  brisk,  energetic  place  and  worth  a  visit.  It  is  59 
kilometers  (say,  37  miles)  from  Caracas,  and  its  jiossibilities  can  be 
prettA'  well  analyzed.  The  next  place  is  Maracay,  31  kilometers 
faither  on  (about  20  miles)  and  somewhat  the  same  kind  of  place. 
Back  of  Maiacay  are  several  smaller  towns,  t)ut  these  need  be  visited 
only  by  the  man  who  has  to  sell  any  particidar  class  of  goods  which 
he  thinks  such  an  agricidtural  population  might  need. 

'riien  comes  Valencia,  second  only  to  Caracas,  in  this  part  of 
Venezuela.  It  has  a  popidation  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and 
is  really  a  city  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  1  have  walked  the  streets 
of  Valencia  and  made  inquiries  at  many  of  the  shops  there,  but 
seldom  have  1  seen  our  good  Yankee  products,  while  1  have  noticed 
many  European  waies  which  were  pi  oliably  serviceable  of  their  kind, 
but  were  nothing  to  be  compared  with  w  hat  we  can  ourselves  sell  to 
our  own  advantage  and  to  that  of  the  people  who  should  use  them. 
Venezuela  is  really  such  a  short  distance  from  the  States  that  there 
is  no  good  l  eason  why  our  commerce  ought  not  increase  and  why  we 
should  not  to  our  own  ]u'olit  purchase  the  raw'  materials  which  they 
produce.  Valencia  is  the  commercial  area  of  which  Puerto  Cabello 
is  the  seapoi  t,  and  the  same  rule  applies  here  as  it  did  for  La  (iuaira; 
that  is,  that  Puerto  Cabello  should  be  visited  after  the  possibilities  of 
Valencia  are  well  undei'stood.  The  two  places  are  54  kilometei’s  (saj*, 
35  miles)  apai  t. 

Kiom  Puerto  Cabello  a  steamer  can  be  ta.ken  to  Maracaibo,  725 
kilometers  (450  miles)  to  the  west.  This  represents  an  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  part  of  Venezuela  and  is  of  itself  the  important  trading  center 
from  which  a  great  interior  is  fed.  If  one  wishes  to  go  farther  inland 
undoubted!)'  something  can  be  accompli.shed  thereby;  but  1  question 
the  advisability  of  attempting  the  tiip  until  one  is  thoioughly  familiar 
with  the  trading  conditions  in  the  city  itself. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  1  am  going  to  close  this  letter.  1  can  not  write 
with  the  detail  nor  with  the  sjhrit  which  has  prompted  me  hitherto. 
I  am  depressed  because  of  what  I  fear  is  about  to  happen  if  the 
threatenings  in  Europe  should  eventuate  into  actual  facts.  The  fore- 


REPRODUCTION  FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  THE  FAMOUS  VENEZUELAN  ARTIST,  DON 

TITO  SALAS. 

The  original  of  this  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Art  Exhibition  last  year,  where  it  was  greatly 
admired.  It  represents  the  hardships  and  sullerings  of  the  people  during  the  Venezuela  war  for 
independene<*. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  MAR.\CAIBO,  VENEZUELA. 

nis  city  of  50,000  people  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  from  which  there  are 
four  ship  channels  to  sea.  he  lake  has  an  extensive  trade  with  interior  towns  in  Venezuela  and 
Colombia,  which  is  made  possible  by  several  railroads  leading  southward  from  this  body  of  water. 
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boding  was  upon  me  as  I  left  the  Amazon,  and  for  that  reason,  as  1 
explained  at  the  beginning  of  this  leister,  I  hurried  home.  Such 
meager  facts  as  I  have  given  now  are  all  that  I  dare  trust  myself  to 
write.  During  my  last  visit  to  Venezuela  everything  was  prosperous, 
commerce  was  active,  and  business  men  were  all  hopeful.  Now, 
from  what  I  can  learn,  business  men  are  fearful,  and  I  dare  not  lun 
the  danger  of  misleading  anyone  by  asserting  that  now  is  the  time 
to  make  a  visit  to  this  delightful  country  with  the  sole  object  of 
attempting  a  business  campaign.  The  country  itself  is  still  as  rich 
as  ever  and  the  people  are  as  charming.  So  much  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  I  am  myself  confused  as  to  what  advice  I  must  give,  and 
therefore  it  is  perhaps  the  ^visest  course  to  attempt  to  give  no  further 
advice  at  aU.  This  is,  therefore,  the  end  of  my  letter.  My  own 
interpretation  of  the  future  of  the  area  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  not  at 
all  cloudy,  but  I  feel  that  patience  is  necessary  before  we  can  hope 
to  win  that  success  which  undoubtedly  wiU  come  if  we  go  at  it  in  the 
right  way.  1  have  therefore  resolved  to  end  right  here,  and  shall 
<levote  my  next  and  last  letter  to  what  I  promised  when  I  began  to 
write— a  resume  of  my  own  ideas  of  the  South  American  market. 

VlAJERO. 


The  visitor  to  Venezuela  passing  through  the  public  buihlings 
is  usually  attracted  to  a  little  statue  which  he  secs  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  each  of  the  official  departments.  This 
ligure,  the  chiseled  head  of  a  woman,  graceful  in  outline, 
classic  in  features,  and  forcible  in  expression,  is  the  work  of  a  prom¬ 
ising  young  sculptor  of  Caracas,  Senor  Don  Pedro  M.  Basalo,  who  is 
receiving  considerable  notice  on  account  of  his  sculptural  conceptions 
and  splendid  executions  of  them. 

Although  comparatively  a  young  man,  for  Senor  Basalo  is  not  yet 
30,  he  has  already  established  a  creditable  reputation  in  the  fields 
of  art  and  his  models  of  stone  and  bronze  may  be  seen  on  exhibition 
with  those  of  masters  of  older  years  and  greater  experience.  Early 
in  youth  Senor  Basalo  evinced  a  particular  appreciation  of  the 
aesthetic  and  beautiful  and  encouraged  by  the  warm  interest  of 
friends  who  could  foresee  in  his  artistic  efforts  a  worthy  career,  he 
entered  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  (Escuela  de  Bellas  Artes)  in  Caracas. 
Here  under  the  guidance  of  accomplished  professors  the  talents  of  the 
young  scul|)tor  were  rounded  out  and  developed  by  careful  and 
scientific  training. 

And  then  the  sculptor  mind  began  to  create  and  the  skillful  fin¬ 
gers  to  ply  the  clay  and  wax.  Figure  and  statue  issued  from  his 
studio.  It  was  not  long  before  his  work  became  known  and  admired, 
and  this  recognition  found  expression  in  a  fitting  honor — an  award 
of  one  of  the  cherished  Government  scholarships  to  continue  his 
sculptural  studies  abroad. 

The  accompanying  illustration  reveals  the  range  of  the  young 
man’s  efforts.  Heads  or  groups,  monuments  or  statues,  all  reflect 
the  creative  mind  of  the  artist,  the  deft  touch  of  the  skilled  work¬ 
man,  the  artistic  temperament  of  the  aspiring  sculptor.  The  figure 
numbered  1  and  2,  already  referred  to,  is  the  standard  bust  accepted 
by  the  Venezuelan  Government  and  by  presidential  decree  has  been 
ordered  placed  in  each  official  department  and  bureau.  It  is  entitled 
ffepublic  of  Venezuela  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  that  country 
as  does  the  symbolic  figure  of  ('olumbia  to  the  United  States.  The 
monument  numbered  3  is  an  idea  conceived  by  the  sculptor  expres¬ 
sive  of  American  Peace. 

The  figures  numbered  4,  and  (5,  display  the  versatility  of  the 
sculptor  and  show  an  ability  to  create  and  interpret  his  ideas  in  stone 
or  bronze  with  force  and  vigor.  The  bust  of  the  aged  man  is  a 
notable  example  of  facial  exj)ression,  full  of  feeling  and  character. 
The  middle  picture  is  an  imaginative  concept  both  descriptive  and 
symbolic.  The  head  of  the  soldier  Inis  been  named  El  Negro  Pi  imero 
by  the  sculptor  ami  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  valiant  negro 
soldier  who  fought  heroically  during  the  Venezuelan  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  fell  at  tlu^  memorable  battle  of  Carabobo.  The  last 
|)icture  in  the  series  is  a  view  of  Senor  liasalo’s  studio  at  Caracas. 
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ON  l)ec(‘mb(>r  1,  1914,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Sufiivz  Miijica  pro- 
seutcd  his  credentials  to  President  Wilson  accrediting  him 
in  the  capacity  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  pleni¬ 
potentiary^  of  Chile  to  the  United  States.  On  December  3, 
the  Argentine  minister,  Sr.  Dr.  R6mulo  S.  Naon  also  presented  his  let¬ 
ters  of  credence  designating  him  ambassador  extraordinary  and  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  United  States.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Sudrez  Mujica  and  Ambassador  Naon  have  served  at  Washing¬ 
ton  as  envoy  extraordinary^  and  minister  plenipotentiary*  of  their 
respective  countries  since  1911,  but  with  the  recent  elevation  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  of  both  these  countries  in  the  United  States  the 
distinction  and  honor  of  serving  as  ambassadors  were  happily  con¬ 
ferred  upon  these  diplomats. 

In  presenting  his  letters  of  credence,  Sr.  Sudrez  Mujica  said: 

Mr.  President:  An  evolution  fruitful  in  substantial  and  progressive  development 
for  this  continent  has  been  in  operation  of  late  through  the  agencj*  of  the  neighborli- 
iiess  and  concord  \vith  which  the  Governments  of  America  with  a  clear  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  our  common  destinies  have  begun  to  join  their  aspirations  and  efforts.  To 
this  evolution  our  two  Governments  are  contributing  with  special  and  sincere  zeal, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  personally  qualified  to  bear  witness  to  the  elevated  spirit  of  fra¬ 
ternity,  harmony,  and  peace  with  which  Your  Excellency  and  yotir  Secretary  of 
State  have  cooperated  at  every  stage  where  the  action  of  both  Governments  had 
points  of  contact. 

A  resulting  and  high  expression  of  that  new  current  which  has  created  deeper  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Government  and  people  of  Chile  and  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  is  found  in  the  friendly  initiative  which  raised  the  class  of  the 
mutual  diplomatic  representation  of  both  countries  by  establishing  an  American 
••mbassy  at  Santiago  and  a  Chilean  embassy  at  Washington. 

The  benevolence  of  ray  country’s  Government  has  conferred  upon  me  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  emissary  of  Chile’s  friendship  in  this  new  dignity.  If  in  carrying  out 
my  Government’s  instructions  which  are  to  continue  indefatigably  to  promote  the 
cordial  entente  of  the  two  countries  both  in  political  and  commercial  affairs — if  in 
carrying  out  my  Government’s  instructions  as  I  said  I  may  count,  as  has  fortunately 
been  the  case  until  now,  upon  the  favor  and  wise  cooperation  of  Your  Excellency  and 
your  eminent  Secretary  of  State — the  two  most  intense  expressions  of  the  pacifist 
sentiment  of  this  Republic — I  am  sure  beforehand  of  my  ability  successfully  to 
achieve  the  object  of  the  mission  with  which  I  have  been  in^•ested. 
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May  it  please  Your  Excellency  to  accept  the  sincere  wishes  that  I  formulate  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  Chile,  and  in  my  own  for  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  and  Your  Excellency’s  personal  happiness. 

I  place  in  Your  Excellency’s  hands  the  autograph  letters  which  accredit  me  in  the 
capacity  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  Chile. 

President  Wilson  replied  to  the  ambassador’s  remarks  in  the  fol« 
lowing  terms; 

Mr.  Ambassador:  Widely  separately  geographically  as  are  the  United  States  and 
Chile,  they  have  been  intimately  associated  in  the  history  of  this  hemisphere  by  like 
popular  institutions  and  by  close  ties  of  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse. 

To  preserve  and  promote  this  good  relationship  is  of  deep  interest  to  me,  and  I  have 
viewed  with  pleasure  the  steady  growth  of  the  importance  and  intimacy  of  the  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  and  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

The  steady  advancement  of  Chile  in  the  family  of  nations  and  its  increasing  influence 
in  Latin  America  make  its  counsel  of  value  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  continents. 

For  these  reasons  I  deemed  it  meet  and  fitting  to  recommend  the  raising  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  of  the  United  States  at  Santiago  to  the  rank  of  embassy.  To  the 
satisfaction  it  gave  me  to  approve  the  measure  by  which  this  w’as  accomplished  is 
added  the  gratification  I  feel  at  the  reciprocal  action  of  your  Government  in  raising 
to  like  rank  its  mission  at  Washington. 

I  should  be  glad  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  welcome  any  accredited  ambas.sa- 
dor  of  Chile,  but  enhanced  pleasure  is  given  me  by  receiving,  as  I  am  now  happy  to 
do,  as  the  first  accredited  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  Chile  to 
the  United  States,  a  gentleman  who,  in  his  lower  rank  of  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  had  given  so  many  evidences  of  his  cordial  good  will  and 
had  so  conducted  his  mission  as  to  win  our  esteem. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  good  wishes  you  express,  both  in  the  name  of  your  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  on  your  own  account,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  my 
personal  happiness,  and  I  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  assure  your  worthy  President  of 
the  like  sentiments  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  I  personally 
entertain  for  his  welfare  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Chilean  people. 

On  being  received,  Dr.  Xaon  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  The  United  States  of  America  was  the  first  Nation  in  the  world  to 
be  diplomatically  represented,  thereby  giving  recognition  to  our  entity  as  a  sovereign 
nation  at  the  first  dawnings  of  our  political  emancipation.  In  these  days  this  great 
Republic  is  also  that  which  extends  to  the  Argentine  people  and  Government  further 
eloquent  proof  of  the  respect  they  have  won  for  their  earnest  endeavors  for  civilization 
and  progress  by  taking  the  initiative  of  raising  its  representative  at  Buenos  Aires  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  diplomatic  roll. 

Thus  is  the  traditional  friendship  of  the  two  countries  evidenced  at  all  times,  con¬ 
sistent  in  its  manifestations,  and  that  which  on  yesterday  was  the  expression  of  common 
hopes  is  to-day  the  expression  of  consummated  achievements  and  happy  auguries. 
I  am,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  my  Government  and  people 
when  I  express  in  their  names  the  high  value  in  which  both  hold  the  friendly  initi¬ 
ative  with  which  it  has  pleased  Your  Excellency’s  Government  to  honor  us  and  the 
great  pleasure  they  have  found  in  responding  thereto. 

I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  character  of  my  mission  at  the  outset  of  my  new  diplo¬ 
matic  office.  I  cherish  the  hope  that  in  the  three  past  years  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  give  expressive  evidence  of  the  friendly  nature  of  our  sentiments  and  of  the  yearn¬ 
ing  for  their  unbounded  expansion  through  the  intimate  and  reciprocal  acquaintance 
of  our  two  peoples,  thus  emphasizing  a  friendship  that  has  not  wavered  for  an  instant 
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herotofore  and  will  stand  unshaken  hereafter  heeaiise  it  rests  not  on  conventional 
{'rounds  but  on  existing  reciprocal  interests  and  common  ideals,  sentiments,  and 
principles. 

In  placing  in  yotir  hands,  Mr.  President,  the  letters  which  accredit  me  in  the 
capacity  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
near  your  Government,  1  have  pleasure  in  conveying  to  yoti  in  the  nann*  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  the  affectionate  expression  of  his  consideration  for  Your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  person  and  Government  and  the  assurance  of  the  admiration  and  sympathy 
with  which  the  Argentine  people  follow  the  marvelous  progress  of  this  great  Nation. 

Accepting  the  ambassador’s  credentials,  the  President  replied; 

Mr.  Amba8S.\dok:  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  viewed  with  keen 
interest  and  sympathy  the  growing  development  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It 
has  been  especially  impressed,  not  only  by  that  Republic’s  incnacsed  importance  in 
the  family  of  nations  but  as  well  by  the  enlarged  influence  which  it  (‘xerts  in  the 
affairs  of  Latin  America;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  glad  to 
recognize  this  importance  and  infltience  by  raising  its  diplomatic  mi.-sion  at  Buenos 
Aire'S  to  the  rank  of  embassy.  The  approval  of  the  measure  by  which  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  wtis  one  of  the  most  pleasing  oflicial  acta  1  have  had  to  perform;  and  the 
action  of  your  fjoverninent  in  raising,  in  reciprocation,  its  mission  at  Washington  to 
like  rank  luis  added  to  the  satisfaction  1  teel  in  sewing  the  L’niteel  States  and  Argentina 
thus  elrawn  into  closer  and  more  intimate  a.s.so( nation. 

Since  the  indepr'iidence  of  Argentina  its  relations  with  the  I’nite'd  States  have  been 
marked  by  tinbroken  friendship.  Of  the  long  line  of  distuiguished  gentleme'n  who 
have  representeel-your  nation  at  Washington,  to  none  is  more  e'redit  due  than  to  yon 
for  pre'serving  anel  ])romoting  coreliality  and  muttial  consideration  in  the  intercotirse* 
between  the  two  countries.  ConsefUiently,  feeling  confident  as  I  do  that  your  endeav¬ 
ors  will  continue  to  be  direct('d  toward  the  same  end,  1  am  gratified  that  President 
<le  la  Plata  .shotdd  have,  by  selecting  you,  appointed  as  the  first  amba.ssador  of  Argen¬ 
tina  to  the  Ujiited  States  a  gentleman  whose  friendshij)  atul  good  will  have  been 
proven  and  who  has  won  onr  sincen^  esteem,  and  I  accept  from  your  hands  with  real 
pleasure  your  credential  letters  as  stich. 

I  am  sensibly  ai)preciative  of  the  friendly  sentiments  to  which  you  give  voice  on 
behalf  of  your  Government,  and  ask  yoti  to  convey  to  11  is  Excellency  your  President 
my  cordial  greetings  to  him  and  my  best  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare  ami  the  pros- 
l)erity  of  the  great  nation  of  which  In*  is  Chief  Magistrate. 
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An  Invitation  to  Brazil,  by  Domicio  da  Gama,  ambassador  of 
Brazil  to  the  United  States,  in  the  December  number  of  The  AVorld’s 
Work,  is  a  short  but  able  article  in  which  the  author  pays  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  men  of  Brazil  and  their  earnest,  heroic  work  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  great  nation.  So  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
material  resources  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  possibilities  of 
his  country  that  the  ambassador  very  justly  thinks  that  “It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  at  this  time  that  more  attention  should  bo  paid  to 
the  builders  of  the  nation  which  many  people  in  this  country  seem  to 
consider  only  as  an  exploitable  land.”  In  this  connection  he  writes: 

I  do  not  now  spoak  of  our  much  advertised  natural  resources,  of  our  material  possi¬ 
bilities.  I  will  not  present  figures  or  statistics,  or  burden  memories  with  strange, 
unromantic  names.  All  that  may  be  found  in  the  reference  books,  in  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  the  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  I  only  wish  to 
say  that  nature  is  not  everything  to  Brazil;  that  man  also  counts  there,  and  it  is  this 
man  who,  generation  after  generation,  has  been  steadily  working  to  build  up  a  great 
nation  upon  a  vast  and  generous  land.  A  century  of  political  existence  has  not 
elapsed  for  us,  but  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  so  young  that  we  can  play  with  our 
destinies.  Like  the  United  States  of  America,  Brazil  felt  from  the  beginning  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  national  life;  our  first  public  men  had  charge  of  souls,  and  they 
transmitted  to  their  descendants  their  noble  traditions  of  civic  virtues;  from  the 
Andradas  to  the  Hio  Brancos  the  mighty  chain  of  personal  abnegation  and  almost 
religious  devotion  to  ])ublic  service  remains  unbroken.  And  so  intense  is  this  senti¬ 
ment  of  love  of  country — strong  as  a  natural  force — that  it  does  not  even  appear  to 
them  as  deserving  a  reward — as  worthy  of  a  prize. 

This  sense  of  civic  duty  brings  about  a  kind  of  passion  for  sacrifice.  Men  die  working 
over  their  desks  as  soldiers  do  on  a  battlefield,  and  it  was  not  glory  nor  personal  profit 
that  they  entrancedly  sought.  But  their  example  is  followed  quietly,  as  it  should  be^ 
in  every  field  of  public  acti^  ity.  In  religion,  in  arts,  in  science  and  letters,  in  industry' 
and  war,  in  public  administration  and  law,  in  general  philantlu'opy,  we  have  Brazilian 
names  enough  to  fill  with  statues  the  galleries  of  a  national  pantheon.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  they  have  their  virtual  monuments.  And  this  is  the 
principal,  the  sounder  stock  of  our  social,  of  our  national  capital. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  an  illegitimate  ambition  to  claim  that  if  we  have  not  yet  attained 
the  highest  condition  of  external  consideration  which  is  the  mark  of  greatness  in  the 
political  international  world,  we  are  certainly  prepared  to  make  a  good  showing  when 
our  sister  nations  call  us  forward. 

We  in  Brazil  have  come  spontaneously  to  the  United  States  and  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  from  your  experience  in  life,  be  it  political,  social,  or  industrial.  In  return  you 
should  come  to  see  how  the  lessons  are  applied  in  another  land,  under  different  skies, 
i)y  menof  other  traditions.  Our  climate  is  mild,  our  hospitality  is  warm.  Let  citizens 
of  this  country  who  are  interested  come  to  Brazil  and  ev  en  if  they  should  fail  to  find 
all  that  they  had  expected  to  see  in  a  great  republic  they  certainly  will  find  that  ours 
is  a  country  well  worth  knowing,  with  untold  pos.sil  ilities  of  material  development 
combined  with  the  ideals  that  make  for  true  greatne.ss  among  nations. 
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BONIFACIO,  “FATHER  OF  BRAZILIAN  INDEPENDENCE.” 

In  his  tribute  to  the  patriotic  men  of  Brazil,  Ambassador  da  Gama  writes  in  the  December  number  of  The 
World’s  Work:  “In  relieion,  in  arts,  in  science  and  letters,  in  industry  and  war,  in  public  administration 
and  law,  in  f;eneral  phuanthropy,  we  have  Brazilian  names  enough  to  fill  witfi  statues  the  galleries  of  a 
national  pantheon.”  Among  these  names  perhaps  none  shines  with  greater  luster  than  that  of  Jos6  j 
Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva,  the  leading  spirit  to  bring  about  Brazilian  Independence  and  one  of  the  first 
to  advocate  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  country.  As  guardian  of  Dom  Pedro  II  ho  wielded  a  jwwerful 
Influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  kfonarchy  of  Brazil  and  on  the  development  of  the  subsequent  Republic 
which  was  established  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centur}'  after  his  death. 
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International  Democracy  is  the  title  of  another  article,  in  the  same 
issue  of  The  World’s  Work,  which  is  a  partial  reproduction  of  the 
masterly  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Komulo  S.  Naon,  iirst  ambassador 
from  the  Argentine  Kcpublic  to  the  United  States,  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  October  22,  1914.  The  ambassador  points  out 
that  the  principle  of  international  democracy  has  at  every  moment  of 
his  country’s  history  inspired  its  foreign  policy,  and  that  its  adherence 
to  the  method  of  settling  international  disputes  by  arbitration  has 
demonstrated  the  humanitarianism  of  the  nation,  lie  writes  in  part 
as  follows : 

Another  manifestation  of  our  humanitarianism  may  be  found  in  the  i)r()paKanda 
wliich  our  country  has  been  conduct  in”;  for  international  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settlinc;  disputes  between  nations,  adopting  a  formida  which  is  at  the  present  time 
the  highest  perfection  of  that  system.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  my 
country  thus  had  occasion  in  1880.  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  afTirm  that  arbi¬ 
tration  had  always  been  a  noble  and  constant  aim  of  our  i)eople,  and  that  “The  Argen¬ 
tine  Government  can  show  its  adherence  for  a  long  time  to  that  principle  which  wisely 
considers  both  the  interests  of  justice  and  the  altruistic  requirements  of  humanity.” 
In  fact,  since  189G,  when  the  Argentine  Republic  concluded  with  Chile  her  first  arbi 
tration  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  boundary  questions  pending  at  that  time  and  such 
others  as  might  thereafter  arise  our  efforts  to  bind  ourselves  with  all  other  countries 
of  the  world  through  comi)u!sory  arbitration  have  not  ceased  for  a  single  day. 

As  early  as  18G7  o\ir  great  President  Sarmiento,  the  biographer  of  Lincoln  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Horace  Mann,  projiosed  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
while  Argentine  minister  in  Washington,  a  general  arbitration  treaty  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  that  it  altered  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Courts  of  both  Nations,  in 
order  to  advance  the  cause  of  international  justice.  Sarmiento  was  at  that  time  an 
enthusiastic  champion  of  the  peace  societies  which  even  then  were  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  (“stablishment  of  permanent  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disjnites.  In  1874  the  Argentine  Republic  .solemidy  declared  before  the  whole  world 
that  “she  was  determined,  with  treaties  or  without  treaties,  to  j)Ut  an  (“ud  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  to  all  of  her  international  controversies.”  And  later,  until  the  year  1902,  the 
.\rgentine  Rei)ublic  also  submitted  all  her  other  boundary  questions  to  arbitration, 
celebrating  the  resj)ective  treaties  with  Paraguay,  Rrazil,  and  Chile,  submitting 
always  respectfully  to  adverse  decisions,  even  when  they  implied  lamentable  losses 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the  integrity  of  the  national  territory’.  It  was  this  man 
ifest  resj)ect  for  the  cause  of  arbitration  which  led  a  distinguished  j)ublicist  and  diplo¬ 
mat  to  acclaim  the  Argentine  Republic  as  “the  champion  of  arbitration  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.” 

After  hearing  this,  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  affirm  that  my  country  was  the 
first  to  strive  for  the  success  of  a  formula  establishing  compidsory'  arbitration  with- 
otit  limitations,  proclaiming  and  defending  it  in  all  the  deliberations  of  international 
congresses  and  conferences  in  which  .she  has  participated,  and  finally  including  it  in 
the  numerous  treaties  of  arbitration  which  she  has  entered  into  between  1899  and  the 
present  date.  In  all  of  fhein  the  following  clauses  have  been  inserted:  “The  con¬ 
tracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbilration  all  que.stions  of  any’  nature  that  may’  arise 
between  them,  provided  they’  do  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  either 
Stale,  and  can  not  be  seltled  by  direct  negotiations.” 

The  e.xfent  of  this  formula  is  such  that  it  is  limited  oidy  by  the  sacredne.ss  of  the 
constitution.  It  has  been  de.scribed  by’  an  eminent  profes.sor  in  La  Revue  de  Droit 
International  as  “the  characteristic  Argentine  formula.”  It  received  the  applause 
of  the  whole  world  at  the  Second  Hague  Gonference;  and  when,  during  the  se.ssions 


'As  Parly  as  1867  our  grput.  Prpsiilent.  Sarraicnlo,  the  biographpr  of  Linpoln  and  the  intimate  (rienci  of 
Iloraee  Mann,  proposed  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  while  Argentine  minister  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  general  arbitration  treaty  so  comprehensive  that  it  altered  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Courts  ol  l)oth  nations,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  international  justice.”  (.\ral»assador 
Xadn,  of  Argentina,  in  ids  a(idress  l)elore  the  .American  liar  .Association,  Oct.  22, 1914,  reproduced  in 
part  in  the  Dpcembcr  numl)Pr  of  The  World’s  AVork.) 


CALLE  COMERC'IO,  LA  PAZ,  nOLIVIA. 


Flour,  .lumber,  cotton  gooJs,  miuiug  laachiiiery,  sowing  machines,  typewriters,  shoes,  petroleum,  and  canned  goods  are  imported  now  into  lioiivia,  but  the  amount 
and  quantity  oi  these  importatioas  could  easily  be  increased  tenfold  should  the  Bolivian  products  come  direct  to  the  United  States  and  could  the  business  men  of 
BoiiTia&nd  proper  cre»l ft  facilities  to  receive  in  exchange  many  of  the  American  manufactures.”  (Minister  Ignacio  fJaldoron,  in  the  December  number  of  the 
World’s  Work.) 
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of  that  congress,  the  Argentine  and  Italian  delegates  signed  the  general  arbitration 
treaty  which  now  binds  the  two  nations,  its  president.  Count  Nelidow,  and  the 
eminent  Leon  Bourgeois  hailed  it  as  the  most  advanced  type  of  arbitration  treaty 
that  could  be  recommended  as  an  example.  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  the 
eminent  Gernxan  diplomat  and  ambassador  of  Germany  to  that  conference,  also 
acclaimed  it  as  the  model  international  arbitration  treaty,  and  the  universal  applause 
and  acceptance  given  to  the  Argentine  formula  on  that  occasion  was  later  regarded  by 
some  as  the  extension  toward  Europe  of  the  Argentine  policy  on  international  arbi¬ 
tration. 

And  I  cherish  the  belief — perhaps  in  my  pride  as  an  Argentine — that  it  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  moral  conscience  of  my  country,  rather  than  her  enormous  economic 
vitality,  that  now  and  always  has  won  for  her  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Bolivia’s  Commercial  Possibilities,  by  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister 
of  Bolivia  to  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  interesting  contributions 
to  the  December  number  of  the  World’s  Work.  The  author  gives 
a  brief  geographical  and  historical  sketch  of  Bolivia  and  deals  with 
the  remarkable  commercial  progress  the  country  has  made  during 
the  last  15  years  and  concludes  wdth  the  following  pertinent  and  sug¬ 
gestive  analysis  of  the  reciprocal  trade  relations  which  should  be 
established  between  the  United  States  and  his  country: 

Events  that  are  now  saddening  the  world  have  come  to  show  the  necessity  of 
developing  amongst  the  American  Republics  a  community  of  interests  that  will 
strengthen  the  democratic  principles  upon  which  rest  their  political  structure. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  exports  from  South  America  are  needed  and  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  southern  Republics  can  find  here  manufactures,  machinery, 
and  so  forth.  If  in  addition  to  this  established  relationship  American  capital  might 
now  be  available,  together  with  American  enterprise  and  energy,  the  growth  of  our 
commercial  relations  would  rest  upon  more  solid  and  broader  economic  foundations. 
Bolivia  perhaps  more  than  any  of  the  other  southern  Republics  would,  and  will,  wel* 
come  the  increase  of  her  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 

.Vmongst  the  variety  of  Bolivian  products  exported  principally  to  Europe  are  rubber, 
copper,  zinc,  bismuth,  silver  and  gold,  coca  leaves,  peruvian  bark,  raw  hides,  alpaca, 
wool,  tin,  etc.  Most  of  these  products  are  needed  in  the  United  States,  especially  tin, 
which  in  .\merica  is  exclusively  a  Bolivian  product,  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  hemis¬ 
phere  is  it  commercially  obtainable.  The  United  States  uses  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  output  of  tin.  For  want  of  a  smelting  plant  here,  all  of  more  than  40,000  tons 
of  Bolivian  concentrates  has  formerly  gone  to  England  and  Germany,  to  be  treated 
and  made  into  tin  plates,  and  brought  to  the  United  States,  where  tin  cans  are  so 
much  used. 

Out  of  the  $35,147,964  worth  of  exports  from  Bolivia  in  1912  the  United  States  re- 
ceivel  $152,976.  Bolivia  imported  in  the  same  year  from  the  United  States  $1,791,916 
worth  of  goods,  and  brought  from  Europe  and  the  neighboring  Republics  $18,516,590 
worth. 

Taking  into  consideration  tin  and  mbber,  two  of  the  principal  Bolivian  exports 
that  are  so  much  needed  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  represent  about 
$30,009,000.  This  amount  sold  to  the  United  States  would  enable  Bolivia  to  buy 
from  the  United  States  a  far  greater  value  in  exports  than  the  $1,791,916  worth  that 
Bolivia  took  in  1912.  Flour,  lumber,  cotton  goods,  mining  machinery,  sewing 
machines,  typewriters,  shoes,  petroleum,  canned  goods  are  imported  now  into  Bolivia, 
but  the  amount  and  quantity  of  these  importations  could  easily  be  increased  tenfold. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  LIMA,  PERU. 

“  direct  line  drauTi  from  Washiniiton,  I).  sauth  outs  thrainh  the  city  of  Lima,  so  von  see  that  a  itea^raphic  freak  and  the  wonderful  achievement  of 
American  ijenius  have  ma  le  us  close  neighbors  thrall 'h  the '■anal.  ♦  »  »  Our  principal  tra  le  must  be  with  vou;  the  canal  has  ma  le  this  possible.  Why 
should  we  buy  the  millions  of  lollirs’  .virth  if  mia  ifi  -tura  i  'jo  is  from  fir-a.viv  Europe  when  we  are  no  v'^lose  neighbors,  an  1  have  a  lirect  route  of 
travel?  Whv  should  we  sen  1  our  ra  .v  m  iterials  to  feed  European  in  lustrial  plants,  when  vou  can  utilize  them  just  as  well  here,  ami  return  them  to  us 
in  their  improved  state  as  manufactured  articles  that  we  need?’’  (.Minister  Federico  .\lfonso  Pezet,  of  Peru,  in  the  December  number  of  The  World’s 
Work.) 
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sliould  the  Bolivian  (‘omu  direot  to  the  Unite  I  Statoi  and  could  the  business 

men  of  Bolivia  find  i)roi>3r  credit  facilities  to  receive  in  exchange  many  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufactures. 

Trade  implies  mutual  confidence  an  1  gi)o  1  faith,  and  to  miintain  it  each  i)arty  must 
bestow  its  best  care  to  furnish  to  the  other  exactly  what  is  required,  in  good  time  and 
in  a  ])ro]*er  shape,  and  obligations  must  lx*  met  when  duo.  There  will  never  be  a 
friendly  increase  of  foreign  trade  relations  if  foreign  customers  find  want  of  courtesy 
and  an  arrogant  spirit  of  sui)eriority.  Neither  will  southern  merchants  tolerate  being 
taken  for  rogues  and  be  asked  to  han.l  over  the  cash  before  the  goods  are  delivered. 
Euro'i)ean  exporters  know  by  experience  that  n>where  is  there  higher  commercial 
honor  than  in  South  America,  nor  are  longer  terms  granted  elsewhere  with  more 
perfetA  confidence  and  success. 

The  economicr  union  of  the  lleliublics  of  South  and  North  America  Will  consolidate 
the  bonds  of  political  ideals  that  now  bind  them.  Wo  in  democratic  America  have 
reiuuliated  the  Old  World’s  theory  that  above  the  individual  citizen  exists  an  eiititj' 
called  the  State,  before  which  private  rights  disappear,  and  wiiose  mission  is  to  grow 
and  ex]>and  reganlless  of  any  respect  for  justice  and  law.  We  in  America  believe 
that  nothing  is  greater  than  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  community  and  each  of 
its  individual  members;  that  the  sum  total  of  their  happiness  and  welfare  makes  the 
greatness  of  the  nation.  We  believe  in  justice  and  right  and,  inspired  by  these  noble 
ideals,  will  ailvauce  the  true  civilization  of  mankind  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  old 
heavenly  promUe  of  “Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men.” 

Peru:  A  Rich  Commercial  Field,  by  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  min¬ 
ister  of  Peru  to  the  United  States,  is  another  interesting  contribution 
to  the  December  number  of  Tlie  World’s  Work.  The  minister 
dwells  upon  the  effect  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  European  war 
upon  the  economic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  South  America,  upon  the  national  awakening  to  the 
possibilities  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  this  country  and 
Latin  America,  ami  the  eventual  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  on  the  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  With  this  last  consideration  ho  deals 
as  follows: 

This  U*rrible  war  oi)cns  great  \  istas  and  creates  many  })()ssibilities  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  west  coast.  It  is  to  be  your  opportunity  and  our  opportunity.  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  ])recisely  at  this  time  is  of  ])aramount  importance  to 
North  America  and  to  the  we.st  coast  of  South  .Ymerica.  But  it  doe^  not,  it  can  no  t 
mean  a.s  much  to  ea.stern  South  America  as  it  does  to  you  and  us,  because  it  does  not 
bring  it  any  closer  to  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

The  state  <)f  war  will  undoubtedly  bring  about  an  appreciable  increase  in  your 
trade  with  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  but  this  will  not  be  a  permanent  trade 
because,  once  the  war  is  ended,  and  when  normal  conditions  are  reestablished  in 
Europe,  those  countries  will  regain  their  preeminent  position  in  those  markets. 

The  slope  of  the  South  American  Continent  in  a  northwesterly  to  southeasterh 
direction  brings  the  west  txaast  very  much  nearer  to  the  Eastern  States  of  North 
America.  A  direct  line  drawn  from  AVashington,  U.  C.,  south  cuts  through  the  city 
of  Lima,  so  you  see  that  a  geographic  freak  and  the  wonderful  achievement  of  Amer¬ 
ican  genius  has  made  us  close  neighbors  through  the  canal.  This  advantage  should 
be  properly  utilized  by  you  and  us  at  this  time.  And  what  Europe  did  for  you, 
and  what  she  is  now  doing  for  eastern  South  America,  and  you  yourselves  have  done 
for  your  own  West,  you  should  in  turn  do  for  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
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()ur  principal  trade  must  be  with  you ;  the  canal  has  made  this  possible.  Why  should 
we  buy  the  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  manufactured  goods  from  far-away  Europe 
when  we  are  now  close  neighbors,  and  have  a  direct  route  of  travel?  Why  should 
we  send  our  raw  materials  to  feed  European  industrial  plants,  when  you  can  utilize 
them  just  as  well  here,  and  return  them  to  us  in  their  improved  state  as  manufactured 
articles  that  we  need?  Why  should  we  look  to  Europe  for  the  capital  with  which  t<> 
develop  our  material  resoiirces,  when  you  can  supply  us  with  this  and  assure  for  your- 
selv'es  the  advantages  that  European  capital  lias  already  acquired  in  eastern  South 
•America?  Why  should  we  look  to  Europe  for  men  to  assist  in  the  exploitation  of  our 
many  resources,  when  we  have  your  trained  and  tried  men  at  our  verj'  doors,  ever 
<‘ager  to  open  new  fields  that  will  be  profitable  in  every  sense? 

No  nation,  no  people,  has  ever  developed  itself;  never  in  the  historj’  of  the  world 
has  progress  come  spontaneously  from  within.  The  European  nations,  by  successive 
wars,  and  through  the  migrations  of  races,  have  become  what  they  are  to-day.  Each 
race,  each  nation,  has  in  a  measure  contributed  to  the  growth,  the  development,  the 
wealth,  the  progress  and  cidture  of  the  others.  And  so  it  must  be  in  the  future. 
The  great  southern  continent  must  receive  from  outside  the  necessary  assistance  in 
order  to  attain  its  proper  development. 

No  section  of  the  continent  offers  to  this  country  greater  inducements  than  the  west 
coast.  And  I  believe  Ibat  no  nation  on  the  west  coast  is  destined  to  a  greater  future 
than  Peru. 

With  a  territory  that  covers  more  than  000,000  square  miles,  it  is  by  reason  of  its 
varied  protlucts  one  of  the  few  self-suppf)rting  countries  in  the  world.  With  high¬ 
lands  and  lowlands,  mountains  and  plateaus  and  plains,  valleys  and  deserts,  rivers, 
lakes,  forests  and  pastures,  Peru  possesses  every  possible  kind  of  climate  and  conse¬ 
quently  lands  suitable  to  all  races  and  soils  for  every  product,  while  its  mineral 
resources  are  untold,  embracing  the  precious  metals,  fuels  of  every  class  and  all  of  the 
ores  of  industry. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  lifted  the  veil  that  covered  the  great  South  American 
Continent,  the  Panama  Canal  shows  the  people  of  this  country  the  route  that  they 
should  follow  to  reach  the  land  that  dazzled  by  its  opulence  the  discoverers  of 
America.  It  is  there,  as  it  was  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century’,  with  its 
untold  possibilities  inviting  development. 

Practical  Mediation  and  International  Peace,  l)y  Charles  H, 
Sherrill,  in  the  December  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  is 
an  appreciative  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  recent  “A-B-C” 
mediation  and  its  far-reaching  international  effect  among  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  present  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  is  woefully  in  need 
of  some  practical  plan  whereby  peace  may  be  established,  and  Mr. 
.Sherrill  takes  oceasion  to  point  to  the  recent  mediation  of  the  three 
South  American  countries  through  whose  good  offices  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  avoided  a  war  which  seemed  imminent  and  inevita¬ 
ble.  Certainly  the  results  of  this  mediation  were  practical  and  the 
effects  beneficial.  Some  of  the  results  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Sherrill 
in  the  following  excerpts: 

This  article  is  written  to  point  out  that  a  peace  plan  of  the  most  practical  nature  has 
been  both  initiated  and  matured  on  our  side  of  the  ocean,  a  plan  that  has  succedeed  in 
averting  a  war,  whilst  in  the  Old  World  a  whole  continent  is  plunged  into  a  dreadful 
maelstorm  of  arme<l  strife  from  which  it  will  take  years  to  recover.  This  plan  is  what 
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is  generally  known  as  the  A-15-(!  mediation — the  friendly  offer  by  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile  of  th(‘ir  good  olBces  in  the  difficult  situation  which  arose  between  our  countiy 
and  Mexico  growing  out  of  internecine  strife  in  the  latter’s  territory. 

The  two  most  outstanding  results  of  tliis  mediation  in  the  Mexican  crisis  are,  first, 
that  a  high  court  of  public  opinion  has  been  established  for  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and,  second,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  suddenly  become  continental  and  is  no 
longer,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Latin  America,  unilateral  and  constabularj'. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  iiolitical  life  of  the  New  World  we  have  seen  appear  a  high 
<'ourt  of  public  opinion,  appealing  so  equally  to  Latin  Americans  and  Anglo-Saxon  1 

Americans  as  to  secure  for  its  conclusions  a  respectful  acceptance  both  in  North  and 
South  America,  an  acceptance  far  harder  for  any  one  country'  to  disregard  than  even 
the  formal  decisions  of  The  Hague  tribunal.  Indeed,  in  many  ways  it  is  the  most 
practical  result  of  that  praiseworthy  machinery  for  international  peace  which  the 


successive  meetings  at  The  Hague  devised  and  fostered.  We  call  it  a  high  court  of  1 

public  opinion.  And  why  not?  Who  will  gainsay  such  a  title?  Did  it  not  consider  f 

in  formal,  patient,  and  decorous  fashion  the  various  sides  of  a  vexed  question,  and  was  ^ 

not  the  result  of  its  effort  the  averting  of  a  war— a  war  wholly  unnecessary'  and  yet, 
save  for  this  mediation,  dangerously  imminent  because  affronts  to  national  dignity  ^ 

were  in  the  air,  affronts  which  no  nation  could  brook? 

A  court  mu.st  b(‘  respecti'd  to  be  influential,  and  of  infi'rnational  courts  this  is 
especially  true,  lacking  a.s  they  do  the  police  powers  enjoyed  by  a  court  whose  juris-  t 


diction  is  limited  to  its  own  nationals.  A  court  must  have  gained  the  indorsement 
of  prrblic  opinion  to  be  really  effective,  and  tbe  one  we  are  discussing  is  a  tribunal 
which  possessed  that  indorsement  for  the  excellent  reason  that  it  was  the  product  of 
that  very  public  opinion. 

If  the  public  opinion  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  had  not  already  been  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  approving  this  offer  of  mediation,  it  would  never  have  been  made,  but, 
thus  approved,  it  carried  with  it  so  great  a  prestige  as  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  the 
mediators’  conclusions  by  Mexico,  another  Latin-Anieriran  country,  an  acceptance 
which  nothing  fathered  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  country  could  have  achieved.  It  will 
take  a  little  time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  realize  how  powerful  an  agency 
for  international  good  such  a  tribunal  as  this  possesses  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
bf'cause  we  as  a  people  do  not  yet  know  how  much  more  powerful  is  public  opinion 
in  South  America  than  among  us. 

That  it  is  so  powerful  is  due  to  several  reasons.  One  of  them — and  a  most  important 
reason — was  sensed  by  Henry  Clay  when,  during  his  campaign  in  Congress  for  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  struggling  Spanish  colonies,  he  pointed  out 
the  amazing  excellence  of  their  press — more  and  better  newspapers,  said  he,  being 
then  published  in  Buenos  Aires  than  in  all  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Those  high  jour¬ 
nalistic  traditions  have  been  worthily  maintained,  and  it  is  difficult  to  overestimafi* 
the  educational  influence  of  good  newspapers  upon  the  public  opinion  of  people  so 
devoted  to  their  perusal  as  are  the  South  Americans.  *  *  * 

Nor  is  it  by  newspaper  reading  alone  that  our  friends  to  the  south  of  us  have  become 
so  generally  enlightened  upon  international  (piestions  as  to  be  able  to  produce  so 
sensible,  so  practical  a  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  affecting  two  nations  as  this 
mediation  has  proved  to  be.  Their  great  universities  have  long  devoted  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  international  law  than  have  ours  and  have  interested  in  that  subject  many 
leaders  of  their  bar,  men  of  the  type  which  in  our  country  would  be  drawn  rather  to 
advising  upon  large  internal  affairs.  By  reason  of  the  popularizing  by  South  American 
universities  of  international  law  as  a  study,  their  educated  men  come  to  the  task  of 
treating  a  concrete  case  involving  two  or  more  nations  much  better  equipped  than  we 
do.  This  should  not  surprise  us,  because  such  questions  have  for  years  enjoyed  the 
attention  of  a  greater  proportion  of  their  leaders  in  thought  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  United  States.  *  *  * 
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RIO  DE  JANEIRO  AT  NIGHT. 

“  Rio  lie  Janeiro,  the  capital,  is  credited  with  1,200,000  inhabitants  and  ranks  fifth  among  the  cities  of  the  two  .\niericas.  Itio  is  located  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  liarliors  in  the 
world,  and  around  the  city’s  water  front  a  magnificent  boulevard  of  white  marble  has  lieen  laid  out.”  ( Frederic  M.  Ilalsev,  in  Moody’s  Magazine  for  Novemlier,  1914.)  The  above 
picture  shows  the  illumination  of  this  boulevard  at  night. 
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And  now  as  a  i)rt‘fa<;f“  t(i  spoakin^  of  the  second  great  result  of  this  A-H-C  media¬ 
tion,  and  also  as  a  consuuit  reader  of  that  South-Ainerican  press  whose  influence  we 
liave  seen  is  so  great,  that  it  has  been  both  delightful  and  significant  to  note  the  wide 
apprt'ciation  by  those  journals  of  our  action  in  acceiUing  this  proffennl  mediation  and 
in  waiving  any  indemnity  for  the  military  occupation  of  Vera  ( 'ruz  which  circumsttuices 
forced  upon  us.  Tliis  ap[)reciation  is  delightful  because  it  shows  a  changed  attitude 
of  Latin-American  public  opinion  toward  us,  and  it  is  significant  because  it  indicates 
a  brotlierly  tendency  ta  understand  the  altnii.stic  undercurrent  of  our  national  spirit. 
Our  hearty  acceptance  of  the  mediation  has  done  more  to  convince  South  America 
of  our  total  lack  of  any  desire  to  annex  territory  tluui  did  our  successive  withdrawals 
from  Cuba  after  intervention  there.  Tlu'y  are  more  convinced  now  of  th(‘  integrity 
of  our  purposes  tl»an  even  they  were  by  two  other  recent  and  .s])lendid  prot)fs  thereof, 
viz,  our  defense  of  \'enezuelan  territory  in  18!)5  and  our  action  in  being  the  only 
nation  to  return  to  China  a  large  portion  of  the  Boxer  indemnity. 

And  now  for  this  second  great  rt'sult  of  the  A-B-C  mediation,  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  assum])tioTi  by  South  .Vmerica  of  her  share  in  the  re.s])onsibilities  and 
develojunent  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  In  that  regard  surely  no  development  more 
Important  than  this  mediation  has  taken  ])lace  since  President  Monroe  sent  his  famous 
message  to  Congress  on  December  2,  1828.  At  last  South  America  realizes  the  altruism 
of  our  i)oint  of  view  in  regard  to  that  es.sential  feature  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  at  last 
our  peo])lo  have  come  to  apjtreciate  the  immense  practical  value  of  South  American 
public  opinion  in  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  nations  in  our  hemisj)here. 

And  how  else  than  by  means  of  this  mediation  could  this  splencfid  two-sided  reali¬ 
zation  have  come  to  pass  so  prom])t!y?  It  is  nearly  five  years  now  since  the  importance 
of  joint  action  by  Pan-American  countries  in  settling  Pan  American  difficulties 
begtin  to  be  discussed  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  idea  was  well  received  there,  particu¬ 
larly  by  its  ablest  journalists,  and  it  was  especially  clear  in  the  remarkable  mind  of 
Dr.  Davila,  the  talented  editor  of  La  Prensa.  To  talk  at  any  length  with  him  was  to 
be  converted  to  the  crusade  for  the  idea,  and  it  was  my  })rivilege  later  to  urge  some 
such  joint  action  to  nearly  200  commercial  bodies  all  over  our  country.  A  most 
ins])iring  ideal  it  was,  but  what  a  long  and  weary  struggle  seemed  ahead  before  the 
consummation  “so  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 

And  now  it  has  swiftly  come  true,  a  beautiful  and  splendid  fact,  a  i)recedent  to  be 
followed,  a  standard  set  up  which  shall  restrain  any  but  forward  steps  in  the  future. 

Railway  Expansion  in  South  America,  in  the  November  number  of 
Moody’s  Magazine,  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Frederic 
M.  Halsey,  and  deals  with  the  development  of  the  railways  of  Brazil. 
Omitting  the  statistical  and  descriptive  matter  tlealing  with  the 
comtnercial  interests  and  the  cities,  the  following  paragraphs  embody 
the  salient  features  of  the  article  referring  to  the  railway  interests: 

Brazil  ranks  twelfth  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  its  total  of  railway  mileage, 
Argentina  being  the  only  South  American  Republic  surpassing  it.  The  vast  increase 
in  the  Republic’s  trade  has  ,stimulat3d  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  continually 
through  this  means  new  sections  of  the  country  are  being  placed  in  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  The  size  and  extent  of  Brazil  is  little  realized  outside  the 
Republic’s  own  boundaries,  its  area  being  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  (exclud¬ 
ing  Alaska),  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
Switzerland  combined.  The  population  of  Brazil  is  e.stimated  at  upward  of 
23,000,000.  *  *  * 

The  existence  of  many  rivers  and  a  vast  seaboard  has  greatly  obviated  the  necessity 
for  extensive  railroad  building.  Brazil  not  only  has  upward  of  4,000  miles  of  sea- 
coast  and  the  greatest  river  in'^the  world,  the  Amazon,  the  basin  of  which  covers 
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about  3, 350, (MX)  .square  miles,  but  also  ha.s  fully  a  dozen  rivers  averaging  from  1,000 
to  3,000  miles  in  length.  Most  of  these  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Amazon;  10,000 
miles  of  river  are  navigable  for  steamers  and  20, (KM)  miles  additional  navigable  for 
Hat  boats  and  light-draft  ves.sels.  The  mighty  Amazon,  whieh  is  upward  of  3,300 
miles  in  length,  is  navigable  for  .steamers  for  2,500  miles  (to  Iquitos,  Peru).  At  the 
Penivian-Brazilian  bountlary  the  river  is  2  miles  in  width,  and  as  it  Hows  eastward 
it  widens  until  at  its  mouth  it  is  1.50  miles  wide.  The  principal  island  in  the  delta 
of  the  river  is  more  tluui  twice  the  size  of  the  Stab*  of  .Massachusetts. 

Although  coffee  and  rubber  are  the  two  principal  products  of  Brazil,  many  other 
commodities  are  noted  among  the  Republic’s  exports.  Manufacturing  also  plays  a 
I>art  in  Brazil’s  industrial  progre.ss;  it  is  e.stimated  that  there  are  in  the  Re])ublic 
upward  of  3,5(K)  industrial  establishments,  n'presenting  an  inve.stnient  of  lU'arly 
^:300,(KK),(M)0  and  employing  nearly  2(X),0(K)  hands. 

Despite  the  large  ntimber  of  rivers  within  the  bounds  of  the  Republic,  there  wen* 
in  operation  early  in  1914  a  total  of  15,240  miles  of  railway,  while  about  4,000  miles 
additional  were  either  under  constniction  or  approved.  The  Government  operates 
a  portion  of  the  existing  mileage. 

The  Government-owned  lines  directly  operated,  although  well  managed  and  equip¬ 
ped,  are  less  successful  than  a  majority  of  the  privately-oj)erated  railways  in  the 
Republic.  The  principal  Government-owned  line  is  the  Central  of  Brazil  Railway, 
operating  about  1,250  miles  of  road.  This  railway  has  its  terminus  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
from  which  place  it  extends  into  the  interior,  branching  out  in  several  directions 
and  reaching  a  number  of  important  cities,  including  Sao  Paulo,  Bello  Horizonte, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  etc.  The  Government  expects  to  extend  this 
system  through  the  heart  of  the  Republic  to  Para,  on  the  Amazon  River,  2,270  miles 
from  Rio,  a  step  which  will  do  much  to  develop  the  northern  and  central  portion  of 
this  vast  country.  The  railway  at  present  carries  annually  about  25,000,000  pas¬ 
sengers  and  a  large  tonnage  of  freight,  consisting  of  coffee,  iron  ore,  lumber,  sugar,  etc. 

On  October  13,  1914,  there  passed  into  hands  of  receivers  the  Brazil  Railway,  ai» 
Anglo-American  enterprise  incorporated  in  Maine,  Unitetl  States  of  America,  in  1900. 
This  railway  sy'stem,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  consolidated  lines  extended  and 
joined  together  into  a  unit,  is  the  largest  system  operating  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil 
and  one  of  the  largest  enterprises  of  its  kind  in  South  America.  The  company  wa.« 
controlled  by  the  so-called  Farquhar-Pearson  svndicate,  and  until  recently  there 
was  every*  indication  that  large  profits  would  result  from  the  undertaking;  in  fact, 
full  dividends  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  were  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  during  1911, 
1912,  and  1913.  However,  the  great  European  war  coming  as  it  has  in  the  midst  of 
a  business  depression  in  Brazil,  demoralized  the  railway’s  business  and  prevented 
the  company  from  securing  funds  to  finance  its  requirements,  necessitating  a  receiver¬ 
ship. 

The  Brazil  Railway*,  as  of  June  30,  1914,  operated  directly  3,302  miles  of  main 
track,  located  mainly  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Sta.  t’atherina,  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  A  large  interest  was  also  held  in  the  Paulista  Railway  (715  miles 
operated),  running  through  the  central  portion  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo;  the  Mogy  ana 
Railway*  (1,084  miles)  operating  In  northern  Sao  Paulo  and  in  Minas  Geraes;  also  in 
the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  (226  miles),  described  in  a  later  paragraph.  Subsidiary- 
companies,  whose  entire  capital  stocks  are  held  by*  the  Brazil  Railway,  have  been 
eng^ed  in  the  building  of  extensive  ports,  docks,  warehouses,  etc.,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  also  in  lumbering,  cattle  raising,  colonizing,  etc.  A  total  of 
about  560,0(X)  acres  of  forest  lands  is  owned  or  leased  by  the  Brazil  Railway;  also 
about  6,(X)0,()()0  acres  of  agricultural  lands  and  a  total  of  8,163,081  acres  of  cattle¬ 
grazing  lands. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Brazil  Railway*  (for  lines  directly  oj)eratod)  for  1913 
amounted  to  8]4,;i05,(i65.  Gross  earnings  for  a  similar  periotl  of  the  Paulista  and  the 


(’ourtesy  of  Viarfto  Kerrea  do  Kfo  (*ratule  do  Sul, 

RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  above  photographs  show  the  substantial  oharaeter  of  the  railway  stations 
even  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Brazil.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  station  at 
Piranhas,  a  picturesque  village  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  lower  San 
Francisco  River.  The  lower  shows  the  station  in  one  of  the  small  interior 
towns  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
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Mogyana  Railway  totaled  S20,!KM,335.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  as  of  December  31,  1912  (latest  statistics  available),  amounted  to  $20,000,000 
6  per  cent  preferred  stock,  $32,000,000  common  stock,  and  $7(5,679,579  bonds.  In 
addition  secured  notes  were  outstanding.  *  *  * 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  probably  the  most  isolaUsl  railway  in  the  world,  is 
located  far  in  the  interior  of  ,‘<outh  America  and  affords  a  means  of  routing  traffic 
around  a  chain  of  dang(‘rous  rapids  wfiich  prevent  navigation  through  ()ortions  of  the 
Madeira,  Mamore,and  Deni  Rivers.  The  route  followed  by  the  railway  was  surveyed 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  Col.  tieorge  Earl  Church,  an  eminent  American  engineer, 
and  a  party  of  followers,  a  large  number  of  whom  lost  their  lives  owing  to  the  climate, 
the  heat  and  the  swam])y  nature  of  the  country  traverstsl  causing  great  liardships. 
Following  Col.  Church’s  survey  numerous  attem])ts  were  made  to  open  this  possible 
trade  route.  First  a  canal  was  authorized,  but  as  this  scheme  did  not  seem  to  l)e 
feasilde  it  was  decided  that  a  railway  should  be  built.  A  company  was  launched  in 
1S72  and  a  contract  to  build  the  line  was  let  to  the  Public  Works  Construction  Co. 
'I'lie  latter  company  started  work  on  the  entequ'ise,  but  were  shortly  compelled  to 
give  it  up.  In  1877  the  task  was  again  attem])ted,  this  time  by  P.  T.  Collins,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  succeeded  in  completing  19  miles  of  line  and  locating  40  miles  additional. 
The  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  proved  too  great,  however,  and  work  had  to  be 
abandoned.  In  1903  the  treaty  of  Petropolis  made  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
imposed  upon  the  former  in  exchange  for  territories  granted  by  Bolivia  a  guaranty 
that  the  railway  should  be  constructed.  Brazil  subsequently  let  a  contract  to  Joachim 
Catranby,  who  transferred  it  to  the  present  owners  of  the  line.  *  *  * 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  has  its  terminus  at  Puerto  Velho,  from  which  point 
it  extends  southwestward  and  southward  through  the  forest  and  jungle,  following  the 
route  of  the  river.  The  railway  en  route  crosses  a  number  of  small  streams;  here  and 
there  along  the  route  .small  villages  and  towns  have  sprung  up.  The  railway  passes 
o])posite  Villa  Bella,  Bolivia,  near  which  town  the  Madeira  River  divides  to  become 
the  Mamore  and  the  Beni  Rivers.  Each  of  these  rivers  has  its  source  in  the  Bolivian 
Andes,  the  former  in  the  State  of  l.a  Paz  and  the  latter  in  Cochabamba. 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Railway’s  present  southern  terminus  is  at  Guajara  Miram,  on 
the  Mamore  River,  beyond  which  point  the  river  is  navigable  for  some  hundred  of 
miles.  From  Guajara  Miram  the  railway  has  been  surveyed  to  Riberalta,on  the  Beni 
River.  This  extension,  which  will  be  62  miles  in  length,  will  pass  around  the  various 
cataracts  in  the  Beni  River  and  will  open  a  trade  route  of  great  importance  to  Bolivia. 
The  Government  of  the  latter  Republic  has  authorized  a  railway  from  La  Paz  to  some 
point  on  this  river,  which  railway  will  provide  an  outlet  for  the  trade  of  tne  Andean 
plateau,  on  which  most  of  the  Bolivians  have  their  homes. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  the  ])as.sage  around  the 
falls  was  an  extremely  difficult  and  daiigerous  task  and  the  cost  of  handling  freight 
prohibitive.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  owners  of  the  railway  will  be  able 
to  overcome  their  financial  difficulties  and  meet  with  the  success  which  tliey  so  justly 
deserve.  Despite  a  considerable  falling  off  in  business  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  gross  earnings  for  1913  reached  the  encouraging  total  of  .$1,701,335,  while  net 
earnings  amounted  to  $812,335.  The  company  had  outstanding,  as  of  December  31, 
1912,  $1,()00,(XK)  preferred  and  $10,000,000  common  stock.  Approximately  £12,600,000 
60-year  6  per  cent  bonds  were  likewise  outstanding,  a  portion  being  guaranteed  by 
tne  Brazil  Railway  and  a  portion  by  the  Port  of  Para  Co. 

Brief  mention  will  be  made  here  of  four  other  important  railways  operating  in  Brazil; 
all  of  these  are  controlled  by  English  companies. 

The  Leopoldina  Railway,  operating  1,7(M)  miles  of  main  track,  extends  from  Nich- 
theroy,  an  important  city  Iwated  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay,  northward  through  the  valley 
of  tne  Paranahyba  River,  traversing  the  Provinces  of  Rio,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Espirito 
Santo.  Four  rugged  mountain  ranges  are  cro.s.sed  by  the  main  line  and  many  spec- 


KAILWAY  EXl'ANSION  IN  HHAZIL. 

Upper  picture:  Construction  train  at  work  on  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway.  Lower  picture:  Locomotive 
used  some,35  years  ago  during  first  attempts  to  construct  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway. 
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tacular  feats  of  engineering  were  performed  by  tae  builders.  The  maximum  grade 
on  the  main  line  is  about  8  per  cent,  wnile  on  the  division  which  runs  from  Rio  to 
Petropolis  the  grade  reaches  the  maximum  of  over  15  i)er  cent.  The  gross  earnings 
of  this  railway  system  for  the  year  1913  amounted  to  .'$9,351,855.  The  company  had 
outstanding  December  31,  1912,  $95,000,000  stock  and  debentures.  Substantial  div¬ 
idends  have  been  paid  by  the  company  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Sao  Patdo  Railway  is  134  miles  in  length  and  produces  more  revenue  per  mile 
than  any  other  railway  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  line  extends  from  Santos, 
via  Sao  Paulo,  to  Jundiahy,  with  a  branch  to  Rragantina.  The  railway  enjoys  a 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos  and  aniiually  carries  over  one- 
half  of  the  world’s  sui)])ly  of  coffee.  The  company  has  outstanding  approximately 
.$15,000,000  ordinary  stock,  on  which  dividends  of  14  per  cent  and  u])ward  are  paid 
annually,  also  $5,00t),000  preferred  stock  and  §10,(K)O,00t)  debentures.  The  railway 
is  one  of  the  best  maintained  properties  in  South  America.  At  Sao  Paulo  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  passenger  station  has  been  erected,  while  excellent  terminals  are  owned  at  Santos. 

The  Great  Wc'stern  of  Brazil  Railway  o])erates  1.010  miles  of  main  tmek,  extending 
from  Pernambuco  into  the  interior  and  northward  along  the  coast.  The  railway 
handles  a  considerable  traffic  in  sugar,  cotton,  timber,  etc.,  and  is  a  successful  enter¬ 
prise.  Gross  earnings  for  1913  were  approximately  $3,750,000,  and  substantial  divi¬ 
dends  are  annually  being  paid  (6  per  cent  in  1913  on  common  stock).  The  com¬ 
pany’s  total  capitalization  is  approximately  $19,000,000. 

The  Brazil  North  Eastern  Railway  operates  approximately  475  miles  of  road,  located 
in  the  State  of  Ceara.  The  railway  has  its  tidewater  terminus  at  Forteleza  (or  Ceara, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called),  to  which  port  it  brings  cotton  and  cotton  products  in  fair 
amounts;  a  large  i)ortion  of  its  line  is  leased  from  the  Government.  Its  importance 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  enhanced  ujion  the  completion  of  a  large  additional  mileage 
which  is  being  constructed  by  the  South  American  t’oiistmction  Co.  The  State  of 
Ceara  is  about  the  size  of  Illinois  and  its  popidatiou  is  approximately  1,000,000. 

Although  suffering  in  common  with  many  other  countries  from  overextension  and 
from  the  effect  of  the  great  war  now  being  waged  in  Europe,  Brazil,  owing  to  its  vast 
area  and  unlimited  resources,  should  have  a  very  bright  future,  particularly  in  the 
great  interior,  which  is  at  the  present  time  btit  sparsely  settled.  The  Republic  is  at 
present  in  rail  communication  with  Urugtiay  and  Argentina,  and  in  a  few  years  trains 
will  be  miming  into  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  through  which  latter  Republic  direct 
rail  communications  with  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  established. 

Hunting  the  Spectacled  Bear  of  the  Andes,  by  Wilfred  H.  Osgood, 
in  a  recent  number  of  Outdoor  World  and  Recreation,  is  an  enter¬ 
taining  story  of  the  killing  of  one  of  these  very  rare  varieties  of 
animals.  The  party  started  on  the  hunt  from  the  little  town  of 
Menocucho,  about  25  miles  from  Trujillo,  near  the  foothills  ol  the 
Peruvian  Andos.  Mr.  Osgood  writes: 

We  busied  ourselves  a  few  days ’collecting  birds  and  small  mammals  and  during 
this  time  the  station  agent’s  19-year-old  son.  Max,  frequently  proposed  that  I  go  with 
him  on  a  short  hunt  for  bears.  Finally  I  decided  to  do  so,  although  I  was  somewhat 
suspicious  of  the  young  man’s  enthu.siasm,  and  still  more  so  of  the  extremely  arid 
region  in  whi(;h  he  proposed  to  hunt.  On  a  previous  trip  in  the  mountains  of  Colombia 
I  had  found  signs  of  spectacled  bears  only  in  dense  humid  forests,  and  had  been 
inclined  to  believe  that  was  their  natural  habitat.  However,  so  little  w’-as  known  of 
their  habits  that  a  chance  to  learn  anything  whatever  was  not  to  be  neglected.  So 
far  as  I  knew,  no  American  or  English  sportsman  ever  had  killed  one,  and  references 
to  them  in  literature  were’extremely  fragmentary. 


courtesy  of  the  New  York  Zooloffleal  Swiety. 


THE  SPECTACLED  BEAR. 

The  spectacled  bear,  Ursvs  ornalus,  is  strictly  an  Andean  species,  and  the 
only  known  s^dmen  in  captivity  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  New  York  Zooiogical  Society.  Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Osgood 
is  one  of  the  few  American  naturalists  who  has  succe^ed  in  securing 
even  a  dead  specimen.  In  hunting  the  spectacled  bear  of  the  .\ndcs  he 
describes,  the  hunt  near  the  foothills  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  securing  this  rare  trophy. 
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Tlie  bears  here  were  said  to  live  in  mountains  so  near  that  we  could  go  one  day  and 
come  back  the  next,  having  a  few  hours  of  one  evening  and  tlie  next  morning  for 
hunting.  Therefore,  only  sim])le  preparations  were  necessary.  ♦  *  * 

Some  3  miles  after  starting  we  rounded  the  point  of  the  first  hill,  and  behind  it 
came  into  view  of  a  bold  mountain  running  up  about  1,500  feet  almost  sheer  from  the 
level  of  the  i>laya.  Later  we  entered  a  narrow  gorge  walled  in  by  reddish-brown 
scarps  of  great  beauty.  The  mountains  about  us  and  to  be  seen  ahead  were  not  of  great 
height,  but  extremely  rugged  and  imposing.  We  continued  on  until  noon,  the  sun 
getting  hotter  and  hotter,  although  at  10  o’clock  it  had  seemed  almost  unbearable. 
The  large  blackish  cacti,  which  at  first  were  verj'  few  and  scattering,  became  more 
numerous,  and  most  of  the  mountain’s  sides  were  rather  thickly  sprinkled  with  them. 
A  large  green  shrub,  one  of  the  zapotes,  was  practically  the  only  other  growing  thing. 
At  a  little  distance  it  somewhat  resembles  a  large,  coarse  manzanita,  but  it  grows  in 
isolated,  rounded  clumps,  6  to  8  feet  high,  the  leaves  of  its  lower  branches  touching  the 
ground,  so  it  might  be  com])ared  also  to  a  large,  green  inverted  basket.  Its  pendant 
elliptical  fruit  consists  of  a  hard  outer  shell  inclosing  numerous  rounded  seeds,  said  to 
be  a  favorite  food  of  the  bears.  Tliat  this  was  true  I  had  no  doubt,  always  providing 
any  bears  were  in  the  country,  for  there  was  absolutely  nothing  else  for  them  to  eat. 
Signs  of  small  mammals,  except  an  occasional  fox  track,  were  wanting,  and  birds 
were  very  scarce,  several  species  of  doves  being  almost  the  only  ones  seen. 

At  noon  Max,  who  was  some  200  yards  in  the  lead,  hurriedly  dismounted  and 
started  off  afoot  frantically  motioning  me  to  follow.  He  was  a  very  excitable  Teuton, 
quite  unable  to  restrain  Iximself  when  on  the  hunt,  and,  though  now  he  seemed  very 
much  in  earnest,  he  might,  indeed,  be  after  no  more  than  a  fox  or  even  a  flo<-k  of  doves. 
However,  I  hurriedly  unstrapped  the  gun,  while  he  and  the  dogs  rushed  off  toward 
the  mountain  opposite. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  started  on  the  run  across  the  rock-strewn  river  bed,  followed 
by  Pedro,  to  whom  I  gave  my  canteen  of  water  after  it  had  collided  once  or  twice 
with  my  camera  as  the  two  flapped  against  my  back.  Max  was  nearly  a  <}uarter  of  a 
mile  ahead,  and  I  soon  saw  him  climbing  up  the  side  of  a  narrow  quebrada  which 
opened  into  the  main  canyon.  A  minute  more  and  I  heard  the  dogs  yelping,  and 
then  the  crack  of  a  gun.  Pedro  said,  “oso  seguro”  (bear,  for  sure),  but  I  still  felt 
doubtful.  Bears  in  such  a  desolate  place  and  in  the  middle  of  such  a  hot  day  violated 
all  my  northern  ideas  of  such  hunting. 

But  it  was  indeed  a  bear — in  fact,  there  were  two,  although  at  first  I  saw  only  one, 
apparently  dazed  and  dodging  in  and  out  among  the  rocks  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
Max.  I  now  hurried  in  earnest,  jumj)ing  from  rock  to  rock  as  fast  as  possible,  although 
I  was  perspiring  and  heated  to  a  degree  unequaled  in  any  j)revious  experience.  Then 
there  was  another  shot  and,  as  I  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  (piebrada,  I  saw  the 
bear  stretched  across  a  large  bowlder,  badly  disabled,  but  still  giving  fight  to  the  dogs. 
Max  ran  excitedly  toward  me,  calling  out  in  mixed  Spanish,  Cierman,  and  English, 
though  all  I  could  understand  was.  '‘Qiieeck!  queeck!  dos  osos!  ”  Just  then  I  saw 
the  second  bear  bounding  in  and  out  among  the  bowlders  a])parently  headed  straight 
for  Max,  whose  old  muzzle-loading  gun  I  knew  was  empty.  I  never  had  much  belief 
in  charging  bears  but  this  was  a  species  whose  habits  were  almost  wholly  unknown  not 
only  to  me  but  to  naturalists  in  general,  so  I  was  open  to  conviction.  For  a  moment 
I  had  all  the  sen.sations  of  going  to  another  man’s  rescue,  as  I  could  hear  Max  wildly 
shouting  above  me,  and  the  last  time  I’d  seen  the  bear  it  was  not  far  from  him.  After 
a  quick  scramble  through  some  cacti  and  horn  bushes  I  came  out  at  the  top  of  the 
bank  and  found  no  bear  in  sight.  Max,  now  fairly  frantic  with  excitement,  rushed 
me  along,  gesticulating  and  even  trying  to  take  my  gun  from  me.  Finally  I  saw 
the  bear  making  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  all  speed  and  just  as  I  raised  to  fire  it 
stopped  and  stood  broadside  on  a  big  shelving  rock  about  250  yards  away.  Hot,  out 
of  breath,  and  unduly  excited  by  my  frenzied  companion,  I  shot  wide.  The  bullet 
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appeared  to  strike  his  ((Uarters,  for  they  drojtped  down  for  an  instant  and  then  he 
])icked  himself  up  and  disappeared  behind  a  rocky  prominence.  Instead  of  following 
immediately  I  lost  a  little  time  trying  to  get  the  dogs  to  take  the  trail,  but  they  were 
too  far  gone,  almost  spent  in  fact,  and  lay  panting  with  happy-looking  faces,  but 
absolutely  no  go  left  in  them.  Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  get  any  assistance 
in  this  way  I  hurried  up  the  mountain  side,  and  soon  saw  the  bear  climbing  slowly 
and  groggily,  but  steadily  upward.  He  had  a  good  lead  in  altitude  as  well  as  distance, 
and  not  long  afterward  passi'd  behitid  some  rocks  and  failed  to  reai)i)ear.  I  continued 
up  for  nearly  1,000  feet  to  the  point  where  I’d  la.st  seen  him  and  there  found  a  number 
of  caverns,  into  one  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  retreated,  so  I  gave  it  up  aTid  sat 
down  for  the  first  time  to  cool  off.  *  *  * 

-Vs  a  hunter  I  had  some  regret  at  not  having  brought  down  my  bear,  but  as  a  zoolog¬ 
ical  collector  I  looked  with  satisfied  eyes  on  the  one  already  dead  and  counted  myself 
lucky.  It  was  an  adult  female  in  good  condition,  and  we  estimated  its  weight  at  about 
10(t  pounds.  Its  coat  was  fairly  long  and  glossy  black  with  quite  extensive  irregular 
white  markings  about  the  head  and  throat.  The  hair  on  the  back  is  3  to  4  inches 
long,  and  although  not  equal  to  that  of  the  prime  northern  black  bear  in  softness  and 
density,  the  fur  is  greatly  beyond  what  might  be  supposed  would  be  necessary  or 
even  tolerable  in  such  a  hot  climate.  I  had  all  too  little  opportunity  to  observe  the 
live  animal.  The  glimpses  of  the  one  that  escai)ed  were  very  fleeting  and  interrupted, 
but  I  could  not  fail  to  observ’e  its  quickness  and  great  agility  as  it  leaped  and  dodged 
in  and  out  among  the  scattered  bowlders.  Tliis  sort  of  ability  in  bears  is  usually 
underestimated,  however,  and  perhaps  the  spectacled  bear  has  no  more  activity  than 
his  northern  cousins,  although  the  precipitous  nature  of  his  habitat  would  seem  to 
require  a  maximum.  When  Max  sighted  the  bears  one  was  parade  (standing  upright), 
and  he  wasn’t  sure  of  its  identity  until  it  dropped  and  walked.  They  seemed  at 
first  to  be  rather  dazed  and  acted  as  if  they  didn’t  know  whether  to  run  away  or  not. 
Evidently  he  had  little  difficulty  in  api)roaching  them,  and  even  when  I  arrived 
on  the  scene  one  was  still  within  easy  range. 

A  Near  View  of  Coffee  in  Mexico,  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  coffee 
industry  in  Mexico  by  Mr.  E.  (1.  C.  Terry,  who  speaks  from  an 
experience  of  20  years  of  close  association  with  the  people  ol  the 
coffee-growing  section  of  the  country  and  who  is,  or  rather  was,  a 
a  coffee  grower  himself.  The  following  excerpt  details  the  method 
of  coffee  cultivation,  gathering,  and  its  preparation  for  the  market 
in  vogue  in  the  southern  states  of  Mexico: 

In  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  coffee  plants  are  grown  from  seeds,  and  the  seedlings  are 
either  raised  in  small  nurseries  or  i)lanted  under  the  shade  of  cultivated  trees.  These 
seedlings  are  transplanted  into  their  permanent  ground  at  eight  months  when  strong 
and  hardy.  They  are  placed  at  certain  distances  so  as  to  allow  jdenty  of  space  upon 
maturity. 

They  are  very  fussy  and  demand  a  lot  of  attention — these  pretty  little  trees.  Like 
.spoiled  children  they  have  to  be  humored  and  coaxed.  For  example,  they  refuse  to 
flourish  in  the  shade  and  (iqiially  sulk  and  droop  if  in  the  sunshine.  So  one  has  to 
provide  companionship — a  nurse  as  it  were— in  the  .shape  of  a  larger,  taller  tree, 
which,  placed  sutliciently  near  to  allow  moderate  sunshine  to  filter  through,  at  the 
same  time  affords  protection  from  wind,  storm,  or  other  menaces.  Such  sheltering 
trees  can  be  either  banana,  a  clump  of  cane,  or  such  other  “croj)”  as  the  planter  may 
elect.  Thus  a  companion  crop  of  say,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  or  other  products  can  be 
grown  alongside  of  the  coffee  itself  with  added  resultant  value. 


A  BRANCH  OF  MEXICAN  COFFEE  TREE  WITH  RIl’ENING  BERRIES. 

'Coffee  trees  are  primed  and  topped  if  conditions  require,  though  frequently  they  are  left  untouched  ‘  from 
cradle  to  grave.’  Later,  when  the  berries  are  developing,  keen  watch  must  be  kept,  for  the  branches 
are  so  brittle  that  they  frequently  snap  off  like  so  many  icicles  if  the  weight  of  the  berries  proves  too 
heavy  for  them.”  (Mr.  E.  G.  C.  Terry  in  “  A  near  view  of  coffee  in  Mexico,  in  the  November  numlier 
of  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal.”) 
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The  treelets  settled  to  tlieir  taste,  one  must  now  keep  them  fre(‘  of  weeds  and  watch 
unceasingly  for  a  certain  dangerous  little  vine  always  found  in  the  vicinity  of  coffee 
trees  and  which,  if  left  there,  will  twine  itself  about  them  and  cause  strangulation 
and  death. 

Coffee  trees  are  j)runed  and  topped  if  conditions  requirt*,  through  freqtiently  they 
are  left  untouched  “from  cradle  to  grave.”  Later,  when  the  berries  are  developing, 
keen  watch  must  be  kept,  for  the  branches  are  so  brittle  that  they  frequently  snap 
off  like  so  many  icicles  if  the  weight  of  the  berries  jmtves  too  heavy  for  them. 

The  shrubs  flower  when  8  to  4  years  old,  at  which  time  the  foliage  is  a  vivid,  lustrous 
green,  the  blooms  and  subsequent  berries  growing  in  small  clusters  along  the  twigs. 
From  .lanuary  to  March  the  bushes  break  into  masses  of  white  bloom,  the  berries 
developing  in  .Inly  and  thereafter.  About  September  these  berries  begin  to  mature; 
by  October  and  November  they  are  quite  ripe,  when  harvesting  begins.  Incidentally, 
this  is  the  hour  when  the  unfortunate  planter  (if  he  be  a  foreigner)  experiences  the 
time  of  his  life  in  agonizing  attempts  to  pick  out  good  “hands”  from  the  crowd  of 
Indians,  Mexicans,  and  general  what-nots  available  for  the  gathering  of  the  crop; 
and  after  such  weeding  out  to  keep  the  i)ickers  up  to  their  work  or  at  work  at  all. 

For  the  moment  coffee  is  ripe  it  must  be  gathered.  If  it  is  left  on  the  bush  just  a 
short  overtime  rain  may  come  or  some  other  case  of  “fuerza  mayor”  (work  of  Provi¬ 
dence)  may  ruin  part  or  all  of  the  crop.  The  most  provoking  thing  about  coffee  is 
that  it  ripens  slowly,  one  berry  at  a  time,  deliberately,  in  a  “poco  a  poco”  manner 
that  driv'es  an  Anglo-Saxon  planter  to  distraction.  So  as  each  berry  reddens  and 
ripens  it  must  be  j)icked.  Moreover,  nicked  in  a  careful  almost  persuasive  fashion, 
with  a  slow  gentle  twist.  Otherwise  the  twig  may  be  bruised  and  the  bush  will  not 
flower  at  all  next  season. 

Mexican  coffee  crops  are  mostly  gathered  by  women  and  children,  whose  light* 
small  Indian  lingers  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work.  The  berries,  as  twisted  from 
the  bush,  the.se  pickers  drop  into  a  basket  which  they  wear  suspended  from  the  neck, 
its  capacity  being  from  10  to  15  pounds.  Pickers  are  paid  from  25  to  30  cents  for  each 
basket  filled,  or,  during  times  of  peace  and  exchange  parity,  an  equivalent  of  12 
cents  United  States  currency. 

After  being  picked,  taken  to  the  “beneficio”  (mill)  and  weighed,  the  coffee  must 
undergo  the  identical  subsequent  processes  whether  the  plantation  be  a  small  one 
without  modem  machinery  or  a  large  establishment  with  up-to-date  improvements. 
In  the  former  case  much  more  handwork  has  to  be  done,  however,  with  correspondingly 
slower  results. 

At  the  large  “tineas”  coffee  as  picked  is  sent  by  tram  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  weighed 
in  pulp  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  coffee  produced  per  acre  and  to  determine  the  value 
and  condition  of  the  berry  as  gathered.  Next  it  is  thrown  into  a  receptacle,  whence 
it  is  fed  to  a  pulping  machine  on  the  lower  floor.  From  this  it  is  fed  automatically 
into  a  stone  trough,  where  the  berries  are  thoroughly  washed.  From  such  troughs 
the  berries  go  to  the  “espumador,”  or  whirlpool,  where  separating  begins.  In  this 
process  the  good  bemes,  sinking,  are  taken  straight  to  the  i)ulper,  where  they  are 
pulped  by  revolving  over  a  perforated  cylinder,  which  makes  ordinarily  200  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute.  This  takes  away  the  pulp,  which  passes  off  to  sewerage,  while  the 
coffee  beans  drop  down  into  a  separator,  then  through  a  cylinder  by  way  of  troughs 
to  tne  fermenting  tanks.  Thus  the  different  grades  of  coffee  are  kept  separate,  and 
the  good  coffee  is  precipitated  into  large  tanks  and  left  for  some  30  hours  to  ferment. 
Such  fermentation  is  nece.ssary,  because  every  coffee  berry  (except  the  “caracolillo,” 
or  peaberry,  which  is  called  a  freak  of  nature)  is  composed  of  two  llattish  beans — the 
peaberry  being  merely  one  single  round  grain. 

These  flat  beans  are  covered  with  a  sweet  slimy  substance  known  as  “honey,” 
which  must  ferment  and  rot  off  before  the  coffee  C'an  be  washed.  If  not  washed  the 
•bean  takes  a  yellow  color  instead  of  a  blue-gray  tint,  which  is  the  one  to  be  desired. 
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After  fermentation  the  coffee  is  automatically  raised  to  the  mechanical  washer, 
where  any  remaining  honey  is  washed  off,  and  the  berries  are  then  carried  to  a  channel 
washer  where  the  operation  is  completed  by  hand  labor.  All  the  preceding  processes 
have  been  automatic,  and,  of  course,  save  a  great  deal  of  time  when  compared  with  the 
old-fashioned  handwork. 

The  channel  washer  is  a  long,  narrow  trough.  Into  this  the  coffee  is  thrown,  and  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  turned  on.  Then  the  laborers  swirl  it  about  with  wooden  pad¬ 
dles,  eventually  thoroughly  cleaning  the  beans.  Immediately  thereafter  comes  the 
drying  of  the  product,  accomplished  by  simple  sunning  in  a  “patio”  or  open  courtyard 
when  there  is  no  drying  machine.  \\'here  the  latter  is  used  the  coffee  is  placed  in 
a  revolving  hopper  and  hot  air  blown  onto  it  until  the  grains  are  entirely  dry.  After 
such  drying  the  last  treatment  of  “polishing”  is  in  order. 

This  is  merely  a  matter  of  loosely  rubbing  the  grains  together  to  shake  off  any 
remnants  of  the  thin,  tissue-like  membrane  and  to  give  it  what  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  “style.”  lly  the  way,  none  of  these  many  handlings  affect  the  flavor  of  the  bean. 
Only  one  thing  will  ever  injure  it,  which  is,  to  be  remiss  or  incomplete  in  the  drying, 
which  will  give  it  a  raw  or  musty  flavor. 

After  “polishing,”  the  coffee  is  ready  for  the  market.  It  is  packed  into  stout, 
close  sacks  of  about  132  pounds  capacity  each,  stenciled  with  the  name  of  its  hacienda, 
and  then,  per  mule  train,  freight  car,  river  boat  or  steamer,  according  to  its  locality . 
started  off  on  its  journey  to  market. 

The  first  yield  of  a  coffee  tree  is  from  4  to  5  ounces;  the  second  year  tyvice  as  much, 
while  the  third  crop  doubles  the  jirevious  year’s  yield.  Planters  consider  that  1 
pound  of  berries  iier  tree  is  a  good  average  return.  This,  hoyvever,  is  a  very  consery  a- 
tive  estimate,  since  almost  ahvays  in  the  tropics  there  is  a  yield  of  .'3  pounds  to  the  tree 

Many  Mexican  coffee  growers,  while  ayvaiting  with  more  or  less  impatience  the 
maturing  of  their  crop,  cultivate  the  many  other  products  which  can  be  groyvn  along 
with  the  coffee  itself.  For  all  of  the  Mexican  fruits,  such  as  pineapples,  oranges, 
bananas,  tobacco,  cane,  etc.,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  and  a  Mexican 
coffee  planter  need  never  find  time  hang  heavy  on  his  hands. 

Early  Mexican  Maiolica,  by  Harold  Donaldson  Kberlein,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Homos  and  Gardens  for  October,  1914,  is  a  most  intorostirif; 
account  of  the  early  Mexican  pottery.  The  Aztecs  had  achieved 
considerable  skill  in  the  ceramic  art,  but  their  efforts  were  confined 
to  the  production  of  unglazed  ware.  It  was  not  until  the  Spaniards 
introduced  the  art  of  glazing  that  the  beautiful  and  artistic  ware 
known  as  maiolica  began  to  be  a  product  of  Mexican  skill.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Kberlein  writes: 

Mexico  is  a  land  of  stirprises.  This  is  true,  at  least,  so  far  as  most  of  us  in  America 
are  concerned.  Although  Mexico  is  our  next  neighbor,  we  really  know  but  little  of 
the  country  or  her  history  as  cf)mpared  with  the  knowledge  of  European  countries 
deemed  essential  for  every  educated  jHjrson.  The  majority  of  people,  and  well- 
informed  people  at  that,  do  not  know  that  the  making  of  maiolica  in  Mexico  was  a 
craft,  important  both  artistically  and  commercially,  as  early  as  the  last  tpiarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  it  so  continued  until  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
when  it  fell  into  a  debased  condition  from  yvhich  in  recent  years  attempts  have 
l)een  made  to  restore  it  to  its  former  dignified  estate.  *  *  * 

Puebla,  or  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  to  give  the  toyvn  its  full  name,  a  city  founded  by 
the  Spanish  coiupierors  in  1531,  115  miles  southeast  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  at  the  foot 
of  Po[>ocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl,  was  the  first  seat  of  various  manufactures  intro 
duced  into  the  New  World  by  E.m)i)eau  craftsmen  and  here,  among  other  enterpris<!s,^ 


Courtesy  of  Ainerlean  Homes  an  1  (Sarilens. 


MEXICAN  JAR, 


Jar  with  iron  t-ovcr,  lock,  and  key.  Period  of  1700,  showinc  S])ani.sli  inlliience  in  decoration. 
(Illustrating  “Early  Mexican  Maiolica,”  in  the  October  numl)er  of  .\merican  Homes  anil 

Oardeni.) 


lloiiK's  und  <iardens. 


mp:xican  vase. 

Showinc  (lecoratioas  in  l)lue.  Italian  and  Chinese  influcnee.  I’uebla,  IWlO.  (Illustrating 
“Early  Mexican  Maiolica,”  in  the  Octolier  number  of  American  Homes  and  (Jardens.) 
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<;hs9  factorits  'iiul  ])otti‘ri(‘9  wr  c^tahlislu'd.  iMir  nearly  three  oeutnriea  I’uel)hi  was  ;  j 

the  only  jdaec!  'A'ht'rc  ma'oli(-a  was  made  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  art  of  plaz-  j 

iiif!:,  hrounht  over  by  Sjtanish  maioliea  ivorkers  -tlie  Aztecs  had  madt  only  un^lazed 
pottery — jmispered,  ami  then*  is  little  doubt  that  by  loTo  or  loSO  Mexicans  made  tiles  ■ 

of  excellent  (piality,  which  were  produced  in  sniiicient  (piantity  to  rentier  the  new  ! 

land  almost  independent  of  Spanish  im()ortations.  Tiles  were  not  the  only  objects  | 

made,  for  the  craftsmen  turned  out  all  tlie  various  articles  usually  fashioned  by  potters.  ' 

My  It).'):}  the  imlustry  had  a.ssuTiicd  sniiicient  importance  in  Puebla  to  warrant  j 

the  incorporation  of  a  potter's  ":nild,  with  strin^mnt  rcsrtilations  and  ])enalties  attached 
for  their  infraction.  The  manufacture  and  sah*  of  ])ott(“ry  was  r«‘^nlated  by  law  and 
no  otie  miirlit  practice  the  trade  of  a  potter  without  examination  by  the  inspectors 
of  the  <rnild.  .\  certain  standard  of  (inali'y  in  the  wares  was  risoronsly  enjoined  and  ^  ■ 

jealously  srnarded. 

From  111'*  rules  of  the  ‘rnild  w(>  learn  that  there  were  three  trades  of  j)oftery — the  ■  ■ 

fine,  the  common,  and  tin*  yellow.  The  difference  lay  in  the  workmanship  and  the  j.  ^ 

"laze  employed.  Two  clays  wi're  used,  white  atid  red,  beiii"  combined  in  efpial 
parts.  The  variations  in  color  to  be  fontid  in  the  body  in  different  ])iece8  is  due  to 
the  amount  of  firiu"  and  not  to  varyiii"  ])roportions  of  the  clay  ingredients.  After 
the  various  pieces  were  .shaped  and  allowed  to  dry  they  were  put  in  the  fir.«t  kiln. 

When  taken  out  of  the  kiln  they  w(‘re  dip])ed  in  the  liquid  glaze  or  enamel  and  then 
allowed  to  dry.  The  decorations  wen-  Hum  ])ainted  on  in  vilrifiable  colors  made  from 
metallic  o.xides  and  the  pieces  were  subjected  to  a  .second  firing,  duritig  which  the  col¬ 
ors  became  incorporated  with  the  glaze  and  took  the  a])])earance  of  underglazed  ))aint-  j. 

ing.  The  glaze  for  the  finer  ware  was  made  of  25  parts  of  lead  to  (i  (if  tin;  the  glaze  i 

for  tlu'  common  and  ycdlow  ware  had  25  i)arts  of  lead  to  2  of  tin.  *  *  * 

It  was  permissible  to  u.se  five  (‘olors  in  decorating  the  finer  ware,  and  for  the  common  ' 

ware  three  colors  were  permissible.  This  did  not  mean  that  the  tise  of  so  many 
colors  was  in  any  sense  ])rescribed,  and  inaTiy  of  the  finest  ])ieces  have  monochrome 
decoration.  If  vases  and  other  ornamental  j)iec(‘s  had  ])olychrome  decoration  before 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  have  disapp(‘ared.  Tiles,  how’ever.  , 

which  were  classed  as  common  ware,  have  been  found  in  three  colors  and  undoubtedly 
date  from  the  .seventeenth  century,  as  they  were  built  in  the  walls  of  churches  and 
convents  erected  at  that  pi'riod.  Mine,  green,  and  yellow  were  favorite  hues  for  tile 
decoration. 

The  manufacture  of  Mexican  maioliea  may  be  divided  into  four  well-defined  phases, 
which  began  at  successive  dates,  but  several  of  which  continu(‘d  concurrently.  The  i 

first  was  the  Ilispano-More.s<(ue  i)ha.se,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  .shows  a  strong  Moorish  influence  which  is  characterized  by  strapwork 
aiid  interlacing  .scrolls.  The  second  phase  was  the  Spanish  or  Talavera,  .«o  called  be¬ 
cause  the  style  of  design  j)(“culiar  to  the  maioliea  made  at  Talavera,  in  Spain,  furnished  , 

the  inspiration  for  a  ty])e  of  decoration  developed  by  the  ])otters  of  Puebla  and  prac- 
tict'd  by  them  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  .seventeenth  century  to  almost  the  end 
of  the  eighte(‘nth.  The  third  phase  was  the  Chiiu'se,  in  which  the  motifs  and  style 
were  derived  from  Chine.si'  pottery  and  j)orcelain  imported  into  Mexico  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  This  style  made  its  ap])earance  about  1I).')0  and  endun'd  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  last  ])hase  was  the  llispano-Mexican  or  Pueblan, 
which  began  about  1S(M)  and  lasted  till  slightly  past  the  middle  of  the  century,  when 
it  sank  into  a  totally  debased  commercial  style.  My  comj)aring  dates,  thendore,  we 
S('e  that  the  Spanish  or  Talav(‘ra  and  the  Chinese  j)hases  apparently  posses-sed  the 
greatest  vitality  and  enjoycsl  the  longest  vogue,  lasting  concurrently,  as  they  did. 
throughout  for  the  greater  part  of  two  centtiries.  *  *  * 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  Talavera  maiolma  was  the  introduction  of 
animal,  bird,  and  human  forms  along  with  flowers  and  foliage,  oftentimes  crowded  to- 
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Courtesy  of  .\i 


^pper  left:  Tile  iu  blue.  Aztei-  inlluence.  I’uebla,  Iii.)(>-17(lU.  I  pper  riiilit:  Tile  in  l)lue.  .'santa  Kosa  de  bima. 
Puebla,  lG.aO-1700.  Lower  left:  Tile,  blue  ground,  de.sien  in  while,  Chinese  inllueiue,  bijO-17(IO.  Lower  rieht:  Tile 
in  bine,  oranfie  yellow,  and  black,  ."tan  Mieuel.  I’uebla.  Hisu. 
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y;ctlu*r  withotit  tlu*  least  I’eeliii"  of  restraint  in  composition.  lUne  lijjure  work  on  a 
white  enamel  "round  was  al.so  eharaeteristie.  These  features  the  Talavera  ])hase  of 
Mexican  maioliea  incorporated,  and  another  ilistinetive  peculiarity  is  found  in  it 
t>esides-  the  tattooed  ornanientation  “rudely  painted  iu  dots  and  dashes  in  dark 
hlue,”  which  appears  on  many  of  the  i)ieces  of  this  jx'riod.  It  is  distinctly  impr(“s- 
sionistic  in  su""estion  and  m\ist  he  reearded  at  a  distance  to  yet  its  real  artistic  value 
ami  see  th(>  coherence-  of  its  desiyn.  Anotlu-r  highly  characte-ristic  type  of  decoration 
found  upon  the  Mc-xican  Talavera  maioliea  consists  of  flowe-rs,  birds,  or  heavy  con¬ 
ventional  i)atterns  boldly  silhouette-d  in  raised  dark  bhu-,  nearly  cove-ring  tlu-  white- 
surface.  So  e-arly  as  the  ibre-iiart  of  the-  .se-ve-nte-e-nth  e-e-ntury  traele  re-latiem  of  some 
magnitude-  existe-el  betwe-e-n  Me-xie-o  atul  the- ( )rie-nt,  and  naturally  e-nough  a  geeod  deal 
of  e-xcelle-nt  ])eitte-ry  anel  porce-lain  from  Cathay  found  their  way  through  this  channel 
to  the-  .shores  of  Xe-w  Spain.  Naturally  e-nough,  also,  their  jere-.se-ne-e  prexluce-d  an  appre¬ 
ciable-  e-flect  upon  the-  ceehir,  design,  and  .«ha])e-  e)f  the-  Me-xican  pe»tte-ry.  TheCbinese- 
infhie-nce-,  eene-e-  introduce-il.  le-nt  a  ne-w  re-fine-ment  tee  the-  weerk  maele  at  Pue-bla  anel 
eontinue-d  a  jatwe-rful  factor  in  the  maie)lie-a  industry  until  epiite-  the-  e-nel  of  the  eight- 
i-e-nth  e-e-ntury.  This  influe-nce  is  t-asily  de-te-cte-d  in  cedor.  a  full  rich  blue;  in  shape, 
in  the  contour  of  jars,  which  close-ly  follow  the  lines  of  the  ginge-r  jars,  anel  alse)  in  tlu- 
eontour  of  vase-s,  of  which  not  a  fe-w  we-rc  potte-el  in  the  inve-rte-el  pe-ar  form;  finally,  in 
types  of  ele-sign  and  methe)elsof  dt'coratie)n  we  tinel  not  only  Chine-se  figures  anel  elee-eera- 
tive  motifs  free-ly  employe-el  but  a  notice?able-  following  of  Chinese  forms  of  e-ond)ination. 

Central  American  Mineral  Resources  and  Mining  Policies  is  the 
title  under  which  th  '  Uevistti  Eeonomicti  of  Tegueigiilpa,  Honehiras, 
lias  beeMi  publishing  a  series  of  arlich's  descriptive  of  the  mining 
industry  of  the  various  ('eiitral  American  countries.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  ('osta  Kica  is  de-alt  with  in  consielerahle  eletail  in  the  third 
article  of  the-  serie-s,  and  the  following  exce-rpts  will  give*  an  iele*a  as  to 
the  pn-sent  eleve-lopment  eif  tlie  mining  inelustrv  anel  its  future  jiossi- 
hilities  as  a  iielel  eif  inve-stmeut: 

The  histeery  of  Cost-.i  Itie-a  mining  oieerations  reaclu-s  back  into  ce)lonial  times. 
Some  of  the  large-st  gohl  mine-s  have-  be-e-n  worked  in  a  jerimitive-  way  with  success 
few  several  e-e-nturie-s.  and  the-  mine-ral  treasure-s  brought  up  to  the  light  of  day  by  the 
ohl  S])anish  geeld  se-e-ke-rs  are  said  to  have-  be-en  almost  fabuloeis.  One  of  the  rie-he.st 
gold  mine.s,  calle-el  “Tisinsrall,”  had  to  be  abandone-d  be-cau.-e-  e)f  the  ho.stility  of  the 
native  Inelians;  the*  mine  itself  was  the-n  e-om])lete*ly  eh*stroye*d  by  them  anel  the 
locality  e-htsed  up  by  changing  the  course-  of  the*  neighboring  .streams,  .\fter  (luelling 
the*  ujerising  it  was  imieee.ssible  for  the?  S])aniarels  to  loe-ate  the-  rie-h  mine  again.  It  is 
thought  at  jwe-sent  that  this  mine-  lies  hielelen  in  the-  bed  of  erne  eef  the  larger  .streams, 
and  that  a  numlx-r  of  eether  mim*s  worke-d  with  sue-ce-.ss  ley  Indians  and  Sjeaniarels 
now  lie  hidden  uneler  he*avy  fore-st  growths. 

but  enough  of  the*  past.  This  progre-ssive?  country  with  its  varieel  national  we*alth, 
whie-h  the  Spaniards  name-d  “Ceesta  Ixica”  with  goe)el  reason,  now  arenise-s  a  lively 
inte-re-st  in  othe*r  countrie-s.  Di.stingui.shing  it.self  for  a  long  time  j)ast  with  its  stable 
anel  resieonsible*  government,  this  still  .scantily  j)opidate*d  Ke-j)ublic  offers  opjeortunitie-s 
for  inve-stment  of  feweign  e-apital  e-epiale-el  by  fe-w  e-e)untries.  Its  al>unelant  anel  elivers- 
ifieel  mineral  we-alth,  whie-h  is  e-oming  more*  ami  more  to  the*  front,  is  alre-ady  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  large*  e-apitalists  today.  Abunelant  Ibre-sts,  uidimiteel  hydratdic 
power,  some  me;ans  of  lex-al  transportation,  though  still  te)0  fe-w,  are*  fave)rable  con¬ 
ditions  for  sue-e-e*ssful  working  of  the  dive*rsilied  eleposits  of  useful  minerals.  The 
geologi(-al  pie-ture  of  e'o.sta  Hie-a  is  leright  and  ri(-h.  .\siele  from  numerous  placets 
where  fre-e-  geeld  and  silve*r  e>re*s  are*  fe)und.  me*ntion  may  be  made  of  <-e)j)pe*r,  wolfram, 


RAILWAY  Timorr.H  MINING  SECTION  OF  COSTA  RICA. 


“All  examination  of  the  elaims  lileil  shows  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  places  in  the  country  that  have  concealed  in  them  minerals  of  value,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper, 
zinc,  mercury,  iron,  lead,  marble,  onyx,  lignites,  petroleum,  etc,,  all  of  them  mines  that  need' only  capital  and  experience  to  lie  workeil.”  (Revista  Kconomica  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  Honduras,) 
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iiiamiosiu,  nickel,  iron,  cinnalnir,  and  coal.  In  coniu'ction  with  these  minerals, 
kaolin  of  the  Ix'st  (|nality,  eetnent.  alumina,  and  ochre  for  (.‘olorins;  pnrpo.ses  are 
fontid. 

The  ro<'ks  of  ('osta  llica  are  generally  of  v(  Icanic  origin  and  formed  of  diorites, 
ixn'idiyries,  and  basalts.  Black  bowlders  are  found  in  a  c(ioil  many  ])laees.  The 
climate  of  the  mininy  reyiou  is  ])h‘asant  and  healthfnl.  <  )n  the  monntaiu  of  Ayuacate 
the  tem])eratnre  almost  always  n>aehes  72°  K.  Tlie  waters  are  ]inre  and  abnndant 
and  can  Ix'  ntili/.ed  in  a  yood  many  of  the  mines  as  motive  power.  'Phe  .Vll)anyares 
Kiver.  which  traverses  the  mininy  district  cf  the  sami*  name,  yives  a  force  of  S.5() 
hor.sejxiwer.  There  is  exccdlent  bnihliny  timlxw.  which  can  be  obtaiiUMl  and  tised 
in  the  mininy  works  at  moderate  ])riees.  Th(‘  mininy  7.one  of  Costa  Bica.  S,S()0  f(‘et 
on  tlie  averaye  aboV(‘  t!ie  l(>V(d  rf  the  sea,  is  fonud  on  the  Pacific  slojie;  it  ext(Mids 
from  northwest  to  sonth(>ast  and  includes  tin*  followiuy  three  districts:  ( 1.  The 
.\ll)auyares  mines:  i2)  tin*  mines  of  Montes  de  ( )ro:  !':>)  the  tnines  of  Monte  de  Aynacate. 

'Pile  .Mbanyares  (iold  I'ields  Co.,  workiny  with  a  cajtital  of  :?2.')i)l).(MI(l,  is  located 
IS  leaynes  from  I’lnn'to  lylesias.  with  a  yood  wayon  road:  from  this  locality  to  Pnnta 
Arenas  ion  the  Pacific  Oceati)  is  a  distance  of  2((  hniyiies. 

'Pile  sitttatioti  is  favoralile  for  th(>  exjiortation  of  ori's  and  the  imjiortatioti  of  the 
tnachitierv  neces.sary  for  the  works.  'Phe  mitu*  of  “'Pres  Atniyos”  is  worked  at  jiresetit 
liy  tlie  cotni>any  of  tlie  .Mbanyares  (iold  I'iidds  .Mining  Syndicate.  The  “Boston” 
mine  bidotiys  to  the  Costa  Biea  Bsjieninza  Mininy  Co.,  and  is  being  workeil  at  jire.stmf. 
'Phe  .Mlianyares  mines  extend  over  about  lot)  .sipiare  leaynes  cf  territory  and  are 
situated  in  the  Province  of  (Jiianacaste.  *  *  * 

'Phe  miiu's  of  Monte  di  1  .Vynacate  were  di.scovered  in  ISbo.  and  it  is  estimated  that 
from  1S20  to  ISd.o  they  jirodnced  a  ipiantity  of  gold  and  silver  worth  about  eight 
tnillion  .\merican  dollars.  With  iierfected  machinery,  $2. 001), 00(1  more  wotdd  have 
been  takim  out.  'Phe  Aynacate  mininy  district  is  c()tn])os(“d  of  live  yronjis.  as  follows: 
.Vynacate.  Sayrada  I’atnilia,  Los  Castros,  (inebrada  Honda,  El  Porvenir.  The  Sayrada 
Eamilia  Is  situated  in  tin*  canton  of  Sati  Mat(‘o.  Province  of  .Vlajiiela;  it  belongs  to 
W.  .1.  Ford  ct  Co.;  work  has  bi'cn  resumed  then'  since  1901.  Los  Castros  is  located 
in  the  same  caufon.  'Phis  mine  was  di.scovered  in  IS22  by  Xicolas  and  Pio  Castri'. 
(^iiebrada  Honda,  situated  in  San  Mateo,  is  tin*  projierty  of  Mr.  Demetrio  lylesias. 
El  Porvenir,  along  the  Machnca  Biver,  not  far  from  San  .Mateo,  jirodnces  gold  and 
silver;  it  bi'lonys  to  the  Bio  (iraniU'  <'o.,  and  was  claimed  in  1900  by  Mr.  Oorenaya  y 
( iania. 

.Monte  del  .Vynacate  has  for  its  )iro])rietors  Federico  'Pinoco  A  Co.  *  *  * 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  third  and  last  district,  that  of  .Montes  de  Oro, 
eoiiijiosed  of  the  following  mines:  La  Trinidad,  which  is  at  [iresent  the  iirojierty  of 
an  English  coni]>any,  the  manager  of  which  is  Mr.  \V.  J.  F'ord;  it  is  situated  at  San 
Mateo,  Province  of  .Vlajuela;  La  Ftiidn,  which  is  sittiated  at  Montes  de  Oro,  in  the 
.section  of  Ptiiita  .Vretias,  is  the  projierty  of  the  Costa  Bica  Union  .Minitiy  Co.,  of  San 
Franci.sco,  Cal.,  and  has  not  been  worked  for  .some  years;  La  .Vlacacona  was  worked 
abotit  IfO  years  ago  by  a  native  eomjiany  with  a  small  cajdtal;  it  was  bought  in  1899 
by  B.  .V.  Cresjd  A  Co.;  Bella  Vista,  whitdi  belotiys  to  the  'Phrayer  Mininy  A  Milling 
('o.,  situated  in  the  district  of  Miramar,  in  the  Territory  of  Putita  .Vrenas. 

ItidejK'iidc'nt  of  the.se  yroujis  of  mines  there  are  others  which  have  been  worked  or 
where  work  is  now  going  on.  *  *  * 

.Vti  examination  of  the  claitns  filed  shows  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  jilaces 
in  the  country  that  have  conceah'd  in  thetn  minerals  of  value,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
cojijH'r,  zinc,  mercury,  iron,  lead,  marble,  onyx,  lignites,  jietroleuin,  etc.,  all  of 
them  mines  that  lu'ed  only  cajiital  and  exjierietice  to  In*  worked.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  gold  ores  extracted  generally  contain  little  silver,  but  there  are  said  to  be 
rich  dejiosits  of  this  latter  metal  in  the  country. 


‘I'lic  riiininif  zoni'  of  <  V)stit  Uif-a,  feet  on  ttip  iivorapc  ahovi;  Hip  IpvpI  of  tlip 
■a-u.  is  foiiri'l  on  ilip  I'ai  ilip  slopp;  it  pxIpikIs  from  norlhwpst  to  soiillipast  ami 
in -liiilps  tlip  followim.’  llirpp  dLstrii  t-s:  ( I )  Tlip  Alhancarps  tnirips;  Vi)  Hip  iiiinps 
of  .\fontPS  <1p  <»ro;  f'ti  Hip  minps  of  .NfonlP  (Ip  Amiiualp.”  (ItPvisla  Kponoiuica 
of  Tp(.'U(  i>;al|>a,  llomliiras.; 
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Tlu'i'o  it-  ;i  follcction  of  siteciniens  of  Costa  Rican  ores  in  llic  I’hiladoliOiia  Musenni 
and  in  the  Sinitlisonian  Institution  at  Washington. 

The  workers  in  the  mines  are  good,  intelligent  workers;  their  wages  are  not  high, 
amounting  to  about  3  colons  a  day,  or  $1.3')  in  Aii'erican  money;  ordinary  labor  is 
])aid  for  at  about  half  this  rate. 

Mr.  Roberto  A.  Cre.s)ii,  the  manager  of  the  mines  of  the  Costa  Rica  Kxjdoration  Co. 
and  one  of  the  leading  stockholders,  is  an  ex]iert  on  the  subject,  and  a  large  liart  of 
the  progress  of  the  mining  industry  in  Costa  Rica  is  due  to  him.  Kx-President 
Iglesias,  another  eminent  miner,  is  the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mines  of 
•Vguacate  Mountain.  A  great  many  im])ortant  pen-nonages  and  ca])italists  of  the 
country  are  interested  financially  in  the  mining  enter])rises,  and  .some  believe  that 
in.side  of  It)  y<“ars  or  so  the  working  of  mines  will  be  the  jirincipal  industry  of  Costa 
Rica. 

The  mining  laws  are  framed  in  a  very  liberal  s])irit.  I'lie  (iovernment  has  always 
observed  a  ))rotecting  and  friendly  attitude  toward  mining  enterjirises.  In  the  time 
of  (ien.  Tomas  (iuardia  a  law  was  ]>assed  exemjiting  from  military  .service  the  men 
working  in  the  mines. 

The  Albangares  Mining  Syndicate  has  .secured  for  it.self,  through  contracts  with  the 
(iovernment,  concessions  and  advantages  which  the  nation  would  doubtless  grant  to 
.similar  enteri>ri.ses  which,  with  well-defined  ])uri)o.ses  and  with  a  ca]>ital  deemed 
sullicient  by  the  (iovernment,  would  proixise  to  organize  com))anies  for  working  the 
mines,  .seeing  that,  in  granting  these  concessions,  it  had  no  other  object  in  view  but 
jirotecUing  and  stimulating  the  develoj)ment  of  the  untouched  national  wealth.  One 
of  the  great  concessions  obtained  by  the  Albangares  syndicate  is  that  all  the  mining 
veins  existing  on  the  lands  of  the  com]>any  and  on  those  it  may  acquire  afterwards  are 
its  ])ro])erty,  ju-ovided  that  it  does  not  leave  niore  than  three  consc'cutive  years  ])ass 
without  working  one  or  more  of  the.se  veins.  The  other  advantage  consists  in  the 
(‘xemption  of  all  national  taxes  that  may  be  provided  for  on  its  ]>ro])erties  or  on  the 
))roducts  of  the  miiu-s  and  on  all  the  other  works  and  accessory  operations  related  to 
the  working  of  said  mines.  The  length  of  time  for  which  this  )>rivilege  or  this  con¬ 
cession  holds  good  is  ■)()  years. 

The  machinery,  tools,  and  explosives  intended  for  the  mines  in  general  can  be 
im])orted  free-  of  customs  duties.  'I'he  All>angares  syndicate  has  assured  itself  this 
(•oncession  for  o((  years;  it  includes  not  only  free  entry  for  machinery,  tools,  and 
<‘x])losiv<‘s,  but  also  of  all  nece.s.s;u-y  mat(>rials  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  coal,  tixed 
and  rolling  efinijunent  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  tramways,  moles,  telegra])h 
and  lelei>hone  lines,  and  the  wood  that  it  may  inquirt  for  the  construction  of  shops 
and  buildings  and  for  use  in  the  tunnels  of  the  mines. 

The  enteiqu'ise  is  also  excmpt<‘d  from  the  ])ayinent  of  mob-  taxes,  when  it  makes 
use  of  its  own  moles,  but  if  it  u.ses  the  (iovernment  moles  it  bas  to  ])ay  a  fax  of  5  colons 
])er  ton  of  1,(((I0  kilograms.  'I'he  syndicate  ])ay8  to  the  (iovernment.  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  a  din-ct  tax  of  1  ]>er  cent  ])er  year  on  the  gross  ]>roduct  of  the 
(‘iiterprise  during  the  lirst  2.')  yt-ars  of  the  contract,  and  2  j'cr  c(>nt  on  the  same  gross 
ju'oiluct  during  the  following  2")  years. 

'I'he  company  will  also  )>ay  the  mnniei]ial  taxes  alrea<ly  existing  or  which  may  b«' 
im])osed  later  for  building  roads,  bridges,  schools,  and  for  lighting  and  other  ]>ublic 
services  in  tin-  district  where  thi-  ])ro])ertics  of  tlu-  syndicate  are  situated. 

'I'he  minimum  cai)ital  of  the  comi)any,  according  to  the  contract,  must  be  .t;.')0,(H)(> 
sterling. 

As  we  bave  just  saiil,  the  concessions  granted  b\  the  (iovernnu-nt  to  the  Albangares 
(ioldtialds  Syndicate  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  <-om|>any  of  standing,  already 
founded  and  organize<l.  which  solicits  from  the  (iovernment  in  due  form  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  contract  to  this  effect.  Put  it  goes  without  sav  ing  that  the  concessions 
mentione<l  can  not  be  <‘xtend<'d  to  badlv  organized  companies,  the  olijei  ts  of  which 
might  not  be  vv<‘ll  delined  and  whose  capital  might  lx-  ie, sullicient . 
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Among  the  Rubber  Collectors  of  the  Remote  South  American  Hinter¬ 
land,  ill  the  Novenihor  1,  1!)14,  issue  of  the  India  Ruhher  World,  is  a 
compreliensive  descrijilion  by  Leo  E.  Miller,  the  well-known  explorer 
for  tlu'  American  Mnsenm  of  Xatnral  History,  of  the  methods  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  marketing  rnhhcr  in  the  rmnote  ri'gions  indicated.  Mr. 
Miller,  in  his  four  years  of  almost  constant  e.\|)loration  and  travel  in 
the  wilds  of  S«)nth  America,  has  spent  nuKdi  of  his  time  in  the  haunts 
of  the  rnhlx'r  gatherers,  and  his  (uitcniaining  (h'seriptions  give*  the 
reader  first-hand  information  relative  to  one  of  the  greatest  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  South  American  Continent.  He  writes: 

It  has  rarely  ItecMi  my  privih-yi;  to  jxoietratt'  iato  more  ])rimitive  refjioiis  than  llie 
headwaters  of  the  Orinoco,  or  into  a  land  of  yreatei-  ])romise  than  is  found  alony  the 
upper  reach(‘s  of  th(!  Oy  Parana,  Ix-tter  known  a.s  tlie  llio  .Machado.  The  (Jy  Parana, 
it  miyht  be  well  to  state,  is  one  of  the  largest  alllnent.s  of  the  .Maileira.  For  many  years 
its  lower  conrs(^  has  been  knc)wn  to  adventurous  seekers  of  orchids,  rubber,  and  other 
natural  i)roducts,  all  of  which  have  be«“n  yielded  in  abundance;  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  tin;  course  of  the  n])j)er  river  has  been  thrown  open  to  navigation 
of  any  kind.  Even  now  only  an  occasional  diisjout  ventures  beyond  the  zone  of 
pestilence  and  rapi<ls  into  the  land  of  hostile  Indian  tribes;  but  the*  way  has  never¬ 
theless  been  oju'iied,  and  within  a  comparatively  short  time  this  reyioti  will  be  frivinf; 
up  its  fair  (piota  of  the  natural  riches  that  lie  hidden  in  the  vast,  tintrodden  wilderm  .ss. 

The  Orinoco  is,  no  doubt,  better  known  by  name  than  the  Machado,  and  at  present 
it  must  suflice  to  "ive  merely  a  vayue  idea  of  the  remoteness  of  its  hinterlands  by  citing 
that  it  retpiires  approximately  three!  months  of  travel  from  Ciudad  Polivar,  2-l(t  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  river,  to  reach  the  rapids  of  (iuajaribo,  far  above  the 
mouth  of  the  ('assiepiaire;  beyond  that  jeoint  the  river  is  wholly  unknown. 

On  Feljrnary  2.S,  191;},  1  stopped  at  the  barraca  of  oiu!  Senor  Paiaepiete,  far  up  on  the 
Orinoco,  bt'yond  the  mouth  of  tha  Ventuari.  The  main  building  stood  on  a  higJi  bank 
;}0  feet  aliove  the  riv(“r,  and  was  occupied  by  Senor  Paraipiete  and  his  a.ssistants. 
Several  large*  roeiins  we-te  useel  as  a  ve’iita  eer  steire-  anel  a  fair  steee'k  eif  preivisiems  and 
me-re-hatielise*  was  e-arrieel.  On  etne  siele  was  the  e'amp  e>f  tlie  full-bleeeeeleel  Inelian 
einpleeyee's,  .Maepiirit.ires  freiin  the  re'gieeiis  eef  the  Ounacuimma,  who  liveal  in  .«mall 
])alm-leaf  huts  with  their  familie>s.  On  the  eether  siele  .steeeeel  leuig,  thate  liesl  builelings, 
eipe'ii  all  arounel,  with  seaeres  eef  liammeecks  strung  freein  the:  peests  anel  be'ams;  these 
were  the  epiarters  eef  the*  native!S---Vene‘znelans  anel  Zambees.  In  tlie*  re*ar,  and  .*:eeme  dis- 
tane*e  away,  steeeeel  the*  smeekeheeuses,  e*eem])le*tely  ine-leeseel  with  palm  le*ave*s  e*xe  e*pt  feer 
eene  small  eleeeer  eepe*ning.  Trails  le*el  intee  the  feere*.st  freein  a  number  eef  peeints,  anel  numer- 
eeus  elugeents  tieel  tee  the  laneling  iiulicate*d  that  Weerk  was  aksee  preese*cute*el  eeii  tlu*  eether 
siele*  eef  the*  rive*r.  Ofte*n,  espee*ially  in  the  e*ase*  eef  the  Inelians,  man  anel  wife*  weerkeel 
teegi-the*r.  Olel-fashiemeel  metheeels  are*  e“mj)leeye*el  entirely.  The*  tre*es  are  girele*d  with 
strips  eef  jiahn  pite*h  at  the  base  whie  h  inte*re'e*])t  the  late*x  anel  eleflect  it  intee  a  feeldeel 
le*af  plae'e*el  unele*rneath.  This  .sy.ste*m  is  rathe-r  wasteful  anel  injurieetis  tee  the*  tr('<*s. 
'rhe*re*  is  nee  lixe*il  rule  eer  custeem  feer  tajeping  the*  lre'e*s,  the  me*n  hae’king  intee  the  bark 
at  raneleein,  but  eeci*asieenally  the  herringbeene*  patte*rn  eef  eait  is  useel.  Eae-h  man  has 
twee  reeute*s,  aiul  e*neleaveers  tee  have*  freein  :}<M)  tee  o(Mt  tre*e*s  een  e*ae'h,  se*leleem  nieere*.  often 
leess,  ae'i'eereling  tee  the*  abundane'e  eef  the  rubbe*r  tre*es  in  the*  leecality.  lie*  take's  eene 
trail  eene  elay,  anel  the  eethe*r  the  next,  thus  ])e*rmilting  the  tri*e*s  tee  re*.st  een  alternate 
elays.  If  it  rains  the  elay’s  e*ateii  is  .speeilt,  as  latex  inixe'el  with  wate-r  is  weerthle*ss. 
The  seeaseeii  eef  191:}  hael  be*en  a  peeier  eene;  at  the*  be'ginning  the*  lleew  was  abunelant  anel 
eef  geeeeel  quality,  190  peeiinels  eef  late*x  yieleling  (eO  peeunels  eef  rubbe*r.  That  was  in 
I)ee'embi*r;  by  May  oOO  tree*s  we*re  jireeelue-ing  eenly  25  peeunels  eef  milk,  anel  this  was  eef 
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FLOATING  HUniJEU  RAFTS  DOWN  THE  RIO  MACHADO. 

Tlie  rubber  is  rafted  down  the  stream.  A  strong  rope  is  passed  through  the  eenter  of  eaeh  bolhon  and  the  ends  are  then  tied  together  so  that  they  resemble  a  string  of 
ma.ssive  bearis.  A  number  of  these  strings  are  placed  one  within  the  other  as  shown  in  the  photograph.  Then  a  single  bail  is  inserted  in  the  eenter,  with  a  Hag  stuck  in 
it,  and  the  “raft”  is  cut  loose.  On  it  floats  with  the  current,  slowly  where  the  water  is  quiet,  and  dashing  madly  through  gorges  and  over  rapids.  Two  men  follow 
leisurely  in  a  small  dugout,  always  keeping  the  small  flag  in  sight.”  ( I.eo  K.  Miller,  in  tho  India  Rubber  AVorld  of  Nov.  1,  1914.) 
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such  poor  quality  that  it  contained  hut  40  per  cent  of  rubber.  Of  cour.«e,  the  trees 
had  become  weakencal  as  the  season  advanced,  which  also  accounts  for  the  decrease 
in  yield,  but  the  main  trouble  had  been  almost  constant  rains  lon<r  befoie  the  ie"ular 
wet  season.  The  milk  was  weifrlu'd  as  brought  in  by  each  man  at  midday  and  credited 
to  his  account;  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  force  repair<‘d  to  the  .smokehouse  to  work 
up  the  day’s  catch.  A  kind  of  wood  called  Mazarandul  is  used  exclusively  for  the 
smuilsje;  it  is  of  a  deep  reddish  color  and  "rows  plentifully  aloii"  the  river. 

The  cost  of  transportation  between  the  Upper  Orinoco  and  Ciudad  bolivar  is  enor¬ 
mous.  In  the  first  j)lac(q  the  dLstiince  is  very  jjreat  and  the  river  is  full  of  rapids, 
nece.ssitatiri"  loii"  overland  portages;  all  ])rovisions  have  to  be  brought  up,  and  the 
crude  product  has  to  be  taken  back  down;  there  is  always  a  great  loss  both  ways  from 
theft  and  wreckage*,  an<l  as  there  is  no  regular  system  of  navigation  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Apure,  the  difliculties  encountered  in  .securing  boats  and  crews  are  tremendous. 

The  headepiarters  of  the  Orinoco  nibber  gatherers  is  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  con¬ 
taining  about  100  huts,  which  is  tlue  only  .settlement  above  the  Cataract  of  Maipures. 
In  February  the  town  was  almost  de.serted.  In  -May  it  was  full  of  life.  Ntimbers  of 
people  were  arriving  daily;  there  was  dancing  and  gaming,  eating  and  drinking,  day 
and  night,  and  many  a  man  spi'iit  his  entire  season’s  earnings  in  a  few  (‘venings.  The 
sight  was  not  unlike  that  formerly  seen  in  the  western  mining  camps  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  Representatives  of  the  big  houses  in  Ciudad  bolivar,  which  had  made  advances 
to  the  concessioners,  were  there  to  see  that  they  receivetl  all  the  rubber  collected  by 
their  debtors.  The  governor  of  the  department  (  Alto  Orinoco)  made  his  home  farther 
down  the  river,  on  the  Rio  Cataniapo,  near  the  Rapids  of  Atures.  *  *  * 

On  the  Machado  the  rubber  camj)s  are  not  abandoned  (hiring  the  rainy  season  but 
as  the  floods  advance  stand  isolated  above  the  muddy  water,  crowded  with  their 
human  inhabitants,  chickens,  jiigs,  and  dogs.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  on  jiiles, 
and  the  water  comes  up  until  it  touches  the  floor.  Cooking  and  washing  are  done  on 
the  front  porch  and  canoes  are  tieil  to  the  jiosts  in  readiness  for  instant  flight  if  neces¬ 
sary,  or  to  use  in  gathering  wood  or  visiting  the  neighbors,  behind  the  huts,  banana 
palms  bend  and  bow  gracefully  as  the  current  tugs  at  their  bases,  and  a  few  vultures 
are  usually  perched  on  the  roof.  The  whole  ])resents  a  scene  of  devastation,  but  the 
pi'oplo  seem  perfectly  happy.  If  there  is  any  high  country  within  reach,  the  men 
may  cut  timber  and  collect  copaiba  oil  or  hunt  for  various  kinds  of  gums.  The  gather¬ 
ing  of  brazil  nuts  forms  one  of  the  chief  occujiations,  and  thousands  of  tons  are  brought 
down  the  various  rivers  annually.  Canoes  are  hollowed  out,  palm  leaves  and  poles 
for  new  huts  are  brought  in,  and  everything  is  made  shipshape  so  that  there  may  be  no 
delay  in  beginning  the  rubber  season  when  the  water  recedes.  There  are  invariably 
a  few  men  in  each  camp  who  are  famed  for  their  jirowess  with  gun  and  harpoon,  and 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  on  several  occasions  to  accompany  these  nimrods  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  jungles  on  their  long  rambles  in  search  of  meat. 

At  Calama  on  the  .Madeira,  just  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  -Machado,  are  located 
the  headiiuarters  of  one  of  the  best  organized  rubber  comjianies  I  have  found  anywhere 
during  my  four  y<>ars  of  exjilorations.  It  is  the  establishment  of  Asensi  A  Co.,  who 
started  business  18  years  ago  with  8  men;  to-day  they  emjiloy  3,500  men  all  told,  and 
])roduce  700  tons  of  rubbi'r  annually,  besides  large  quantities  of  cojiaiba  oil,  tobacco, 
lumber,  and  other  natural  jiroducts.  Their  concessions  cover  the  entire  country 
bordering  the  Machado  and  Commemoracion,  extending  inland  a  distance  of  30  kilo¬ 
meters  on  each  side  of  the  water.  In  .addition,  the  concern  controls  large  tracts  on 
the  -Ma  leim.  The  buildirgs  at  Calama  are  large  and  comfortable,  and  besides  living 
quarters  include  modernly  ecpiijijied  oliices,  storerooms,  warehouses,  carjienter  and 
machine  shojis,  and  cattle  barns.  A  resident  ])hysician  is  retained  for  the  care  of  the 
employees,  who  are  brought  down  from  the  camjis  and  cared  for  when  in  need  of 
treatment.  Each  detiartment  is  in  charge  of  comjietent  ollicials,  ami  the  s])irit  of 
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r(x)j)oniti()ii  atiil  (‘liiciiMii-y  is  ])hiiiily  visililo  (‘vcti  to  tho  casual  ohscrvt'r.  All  steamers 
I)lyiiip:  on  the  Madeira  call  at  this  port,  Mdiile  ntimhers  ol  the  fleet  of  ]irivat(‘ly  owned 
lanmdies  and  other  craft  are  arriving  and  ilei>arting  at  all  hours  of  the  «lay  and  night. 
I’rovisions  in  (mormons  (piantities  are  sent  nprivi^r.  To  reach  th<‘  farthest  ontpost, 
{(ach  parcel  has  to  he  carri(!d  on  fotir  different  lannch(‘s,  fwic(*  on  mule  hack,  eight 
times  on  men's  hack-,  and  five  times  in  canoes  and  hatelaos.  a  form  of  transjmrfation 
af  once  difficult  and  tiiiKf  ahsorhing. 

In  the  Working  cam])s  conditions  an*  hotter  than  in  many  other  regions.  A  rigid 
set  of  rnl((s  has  hemn  formed  regulating  the  ta]ii>ing  of  rnhher  tnfes,  with  which  all 
Iai)pcrs  are  compelled  to  coin])ly  in  Idee  ling  the  jirecions  Heren  linixilifintin.  .\1  first 
a  long-handled,  narrow-ldaded  ax  is  nsed,  which  enahles  th<(  men  to  maki;  an  incision 
at  t\\ice  their  height  from  the  ground.  .\o  tree  is  tonclu'd  oidcss  it  has  ^  cirenmfer- 
ence  of  at  least  4  sjnins  (all  measurements  are  ma  le  with  tlni  hands,  for  convcmiencei 
and  all  cuts  must  he  two  sj)ans  apart,  so  that  if  a  tree  has  a  circumference  of  12  s|)ans, 
a  circle  of  (i  spans  is  made*  each  day.  .Vt  fir-t  these*  cuts  an*  of  t(H)  gr(*at  h(*ight  above* 
the  gronnil  to  jK*rmit  of  cuj>s  h(*ing  jdaced  to  catch  tin*  lat(*x.  hut  thi*y  are*  ne*c(*ssary 
to  simulate*  the*  flow  of  the*  sap.  which  nattin*  int(*nds  to  cl(*anso  and  close;  the  wound 
so  that  it  may  r(*a'lily  heeal.  To  facilitate;  the;  h(*aling  |)roc(*ss  the;  cut  is  not  ma'le;  at 
right  angles  with  the,  tn;;*.  hut  slantingly.  Each  day  a  new  ring  of  cuts  is  maile  one 
sjean  h(*low  that  of  the;  jirervious  day,  so  that  within  a  W(*(;k  aft(*r  starting  a  tr(*e  the; 
enits  are  within  r(*ach  and  the  flow  of  milk  is  sullici(*nt  to  he  collecte;;!.  A  small  tin 
cu](  is  jnislu'd  into  the;  hark  unil(*r  each  incision,  into  which  the;  .saj)  flows.  A  short- 
handh'd  ax  is  now  useiil  and  the  rows  of  cuts,  one  hen(*ath  the  otheir,  are  continued 
until  the  grouml  is  r(*ach(;d,  wh(*n  nesw  onees  are  starteed  just  halfway  he*tween  the*  ohl 
ones,  and  this  is  continued  indelinit(*ly,  so  that  the  original  ()j)(*ning.s  are  not  reache;;! 
again  until  many  y(*ars  lat(*r,  when  the*y  have*  of  course  comjeletely  heealed.  The  col- 
le*ctor  starts  out  in  the*  e*arly  meerning  making  the*  ctits  anel  jdacitig  the  cups,  th(*n  he* 
re*trae'es  his  .st(*|)s  anel  ce(ll(*cts  the*  cate-h.  *  *  * 

(ire*at  care  must  he*  (*.xerci.s(*(l  in  smeiking  the  lat(*x  of  Hev(*a.  If  alle(W(*d  tei  stand 
too  leiiig.  the  linish(*d  ])reiduct  will  contain  num(*rons  small  heilt*.s  like  a  cheese,  and 
will  he*  grade*;!  as  eef  inferieir  epiality.  If  ]w;*pare‘el  while  jterfectly  fre*.sh,  it  is  smeieeth 
and  firm  anel  eif  the*  best  epiality.  In  jerejearing  rubber  in  the  old  way  —that  is,  by 
pouring  the  lat(*x  oV(*r  a  jeaddle*  and  i(*volv'ng  it  in  a  column  of  smoke  until  a  ball 
weighing  s(*veral  jiounds  had  beeti  f(;rm(*(l — there  was  always  a  consi(le*rabl(*  atnount 
of  lo.ss  to  the*  ])ro(lnc(*is,  anel  for  the  following  rea.soii:  It  re(iuir(*(l  the  run  of  many 
days  tee  jeroduce  a  ball  of  this  size  with  the  r(*sult  that  on  some  days  the  lat(*x  was 
jere'pare*;!  ])rop(*rly  and  a  ])eife*cl  lay(*r  was  aelde*;!  to  the  rapidly  growing  ball,  while 
on  other  days  the  layer  added  was  of  a  porous  consist(*ncy.  When  the  ball  was  fin- 
ish(*(l  anel  cut  ojien  for  ins])(*ction  the*  two  epialities  show(*(l  plainly  and  the  whole 
ball,  including  the*  first-class  laye*rs.  was  class(*d  as  entre-fina  or  se'cond  epiality. 

The*  .\sen.si  comjeany  has  evolv(*d  a  methexl  of  W(;rking  n|i  the  latex  that  eliminates 
all  this  lejss.  Inste*a(l  of  the  ])addl(*,  a  wood  cylinder  nine  or  ten  inche's  in  diameter 
and  a  foot  wide  is  u.sed;  there*  are*  low  flanges  on  the  (*nds,  anil  the*  wheele  resembh's  a 
shallow  s])e(ol.  Aft(*r  having  been  smoke*;!  the  e'ylinelrical  piece  eif  rubb(*r  is  slipjted 
ed’f  the*  form  and  cut  o})(*n,  icsulting  in  a  flat  slab.  This  jeroce.ss  jtossesses  many  ad¬ 
vantage*.*.  Each  slab  r(*i)r(*.sents  one  (lay'.s  work  for  one  man;  the  epiality  of  the 
rubber  is  imm(*diately  visible;,  and  the  surface*  jire'.sente*;!  tee  the  smoke  is  .so  large  that 
it  takes  l(*.ss  time  tee  pr(*pare  the  latex.  The  flat  slabs  pack  ea.sily  and  save  all  the 
space*  that  is  lei.st  in  jeacking  the  large;,  unwieldy  balls;  there  i.s  no  po.s.sibility  of  mix¬ 
ing  the  two  epialities,  and  the;  slabs  dry  jierfectly  and  cut  down  the  de'ad  w(*ight  of 
wate*r.  In  smoking  the  latex  of  Ilevcn  BrasiUenxis  the  nuts  of  Aftnlca  E.irclsa  are 
u.sed  exclusively  for  the*  smudge. 
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Financial  Conditions  in  Argentina  at  the  End  of  October,  in  the 
Xov^oinber  uuinber  of  The  Americas  (])ul)lished  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York)  summarizes  the  situation  as  viewed  by 
Mr.  K.  ().  Bailey,  who  has  been  in  Buenos  Aires  since  August  1,  ldl4, 
engaged  in  arranging  tlie  ])reliminary  details  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
in  that  city.  The  following  excerpts  give  the  salient  featun's  of 
Mr.  Bailey’s  communication; 

There  are  .>iigii.s  of  revival  of  hu.'siiuw,  hut  the  readjti.stiiieut  of  tlie  disturlx-d  eeo- 
noinie  ]>o.'<itioii  of  Argentina  depend.s  u])on  the  ahtindanco  of  the  growing  cereal  oroj). 
The  ])resent  otitlook  i.s  for  a  plentiful  harve.-<t.  There  is  still  time,  however,  for  damage 
to  be  done  and  itredictions  are  made  with  the.se  reservations. 

The  eu.sloms  rtH'eijtts  of  the  Argentine  (iovernment  so  far  this  year  are  about  otie- 
third  l(“.ss  than  the  amount  collected  last  year  dtiring  the  corresjxuiding  jteriod.  The 
great  ))roblem  at  jtre.sent  is  to  adjust  the  exjxmses  of  the  (iovernment  to  the  decreased 
revenue.  On  accotint  of  the  jtre.ssure  of  other  matters,  especially  those  itertaining 
to  finances  affecting  the  commercial  and  industrial  crisis.  Congress  was  unable  to 
agree  on  any  definite  ])lan  for  the  budget  ])rior  to  end  of  its  session.  President  De  ha 
Pla/.a  has  therefore  called  a  .sjundal  se,ssion  for  the  .sole  ])urpo.se  of  considering  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  various  items  of  the  budget  of  Iftlfi.  *  *  * 

.Mlhotigh  the  decrea.s(‘  of  im])orts  affwts  tlie  (iovernment  .seriously  on  account  of 
thecon.setpient  decrea.se  in  duties  collected,  this  is  otlnu'wise  beneficial  to  thecountry, 
as  its  foreign  indebtedne.ss  i.s  decreased  and  it  is  able  to  jirotect  its  gold  reserve,  which 
would  otherwi.se  be  drawn  down  in  .satisfying  abnormal  Kuropean  needs  for  the  metal. 

.(bout  one-third  of  the  old  cro])  of  maize  has  been  export t'd  and  bottoms  are  in  sight 
for  tlu!  larger  part  of  the  rt'maindt'r  for  the  first  jiart  of  November.  This,  with  the 
exjiorts  later  on  of  new  croji  wheat,  will  enable  the  country  to  liipiidate  a  largt*  jiart 
of  its  fonugn  indebtedness  and  start  again  with  a  new  slate. 

The  foreign  exchange  tangle,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  exchange  in  transit  when 
the  war  was  declared,  i.s  gradually  being  straightened  out  with  the  assistance  of 
the  international  moratorium,  which  jirovides  for  an  extension  of  these  obligations. 
There  is  still  a  large  amotint  jiending  settlement,  however,  as  banks  and  commercial 
houses  were  accustomed  to  work  with  caftital  obtained  through  the  .sale  of  long  jtaper 
on  Europe.  They  have  been  obliged  to  restrict  their  local  credits  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  this  pafier  and  in  turn  merchants  have  Ixxm  obliged  to  litpiidate  mer- 
<'handise  stocks.  Many  have  been  obliged  to  assign,  even  though  at  normal  values 
their  a.s.sets  would  have  exceeded  their  liabilities  considerably.  All  exchanges  are, 
therefore,  practically  on  a  l)a.sis  of  canje  transfer  and  the  business  is  limited  to  the 
settlement  of  the  reduced  current  transactions  that  are  made  on  a  cash  basis,  to  pay¬ 
ment  of  credits  that  have  been  called  in  Europe,  and  to  the  remittances  for  the  needs 
of  .Vrgeutine  families  abroad,  which  always  reach  large  totals. 

The  conservative  manner  in  which  (jovernment  finances  have  been  handled  in 
previous  years  of  jiro.sjierity  has  tended  to  alleviate  abnormal  cotulitions  that  have 
affected  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  .safe  to  say  that  Argentina’s  position,  when 
tiverything  is  considered,  is  very  favorable.  All  of  the  treasury  notes  of  the  National 
(Iovernment  had  been  retired  dttring  the  firior  admini.stration  so  that  this  resource  is 
available  for  litjuidation  of  current  expenses  that  may  be  urgent  without  creating  an 
unwieldy  amount  of  floating  debt. 

The  Present  Best  Policy  Toward  South  American  Trade,  by  Hon. 
John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  i.s 
another  .short  article  in  the  same  mimher  of  The  Americas,  which 


rouitt*>y  1)1  Sr.  A.  St  ruHtil.  Hueiios  Aires. 

OKFICK  lUTILDIXG  IN'  BUENOS  AIHKS,  ARGENTINA,  WIIEUE  THE  NATIONAL  (TTY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  HAS  A  BRANCH. 

On  November  Id,  1914,  the  Buenos  Aires  liranch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  was  formally  opened,  with  lieadquarters  at  321  Calle  Rivadavia,  under  the  management  of 
John  II.  Allen,  former  manasrer  of  the  Bank  of  Haiti,  and  a  corp.s  of  a.ssistant.s.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Fe  leral  reserve  act,  which  made  possible  the  extension  into  foreitm  fleld.s 
of  United  States  banks,  a  specified  amount  of  a  bank’.s  capital  must  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  each  branch  that  may  he  established.  The  amount  of  capital  allotted  to  the  use  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  branch  is  ?1, 000,000. 
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outliuos  coiniucrcial  coiulitioiis  in  Latin  Ainarioa  as  aii'ccted  by  the 
Kuro])cau  war.  Mr.  Barrett  writes  in  ])art: 

Advices  einphasizt*  that  what  i.s  needed  at  ihi.'^  lioiir  in  lailiTi  America  i.s  not  alone 
the  mannl'acl tired  products  of  the  United  States,  which  are  retpiired  in  very  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  hut  generous  credit.s  on  lhe.se  purchases,  markets  at  retisonable 
rates  for  raw  ])rodiicts  which  usually  };o  to  Kuroite,  reaily  money  and  loans.  If 
Latin  America  cati  s«“ll  at  a  fair  lij'ure  her  accumiilat ini'  raw  products  and  buy  in 
turn  throui'h  receivin''  linancial  helj)  and  coojn'raliou  in  the  form  of  advances  and 
credits  from  United  States  ex])orter.s,  importers,  and  bankers,  the  situation  will  be 
sjx'etlily  rmnedied  ind  the  commercial  inten-sts  of  tin*  United  States  and  Latin 
America  will  truly  enter  ujion  a  new  era  of  Pan  .\m<“ricati  commerce  and  comity.  * 
*  * 

'I'he  European  war.  while  I'reatly  le-sseninir  the  sources  of  Latin-.\merican  imjiorts 
and  the  market  for  e.xiiorts,  atid  o])eniivi'  a  correspondingly  greater  opportunity  to 
Uniteil  Slates  exports  and  itnports,  has  .so  ttnavoidably  affected  Latin  .\m('rican 
linancial  resources  an<l  commercial  machinery  that  it  must  nH|uire  several  months 
or  a  year  before  comlitions  can  readjust  themselves  and  jiermit  results  that  many 
United  States  busine.«s  men  ex])ect  immi'diately.  *  *  * 

A  great  streatn  of  letters  ami  telegrams  from  liotli  North  and  South  .\merica  are 
ilaily  jiouring  into  the  ollice  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  as  the  international  .\merican 
bureau  of  intormation,  and  they  jirove  the  widespread  ititerest  in  the  lield  and  ojipor- 
tunity;  Imt  they  are  invariably  answered  not  only  with  the  statement  of  the  actual 
opjiortttnity  Imt  with  ati  admotiition  tliat  the  Latin-American  market,  while  vastly 
Itotential,  is  at  this  moment  embarras.sed  by  a  serious  linancial  stringency  and  disloca¬ 
tion  of  commercial  conditions  for  which  it  is  not  in  itself  to  blame. 

The  o])j)ortunity  of  the  hour,  therefore,  in  a  word,  is  not  ."o  much  one  for  immediate 
large  sales  of  United  States  manufactured  juaKlucts  as  one  for  coo|)eration  and  mutual 
help,  together  with  careful  investigation  of  commercial  conditions  and  ]>reparation 
to  meet  future  comj)etition. 

Bank  Acceptances  and  Dollar  Credits  is  another  notable  article  in 
The  Americas,  which  deals  with  the  jtrobable  ellect  of  the  Federal 
reserve  act  in  linanciii*;  foreijin  tratle  anti  therein'  olferiiic;  material  aid 
especially  to  the  develojmieut  of  trade  between  the  rnited  States 
and  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  The  followino'  cxcerjtts  <iive 
the  jrist  of  the  article. 

One  of  the  immodiatt?  dillicultics  arising  from  the  conditions  pnMluceil  l)y  the 
European  war  is  that  of  finaticing  foreign  trade.  Since  tlie  outbreak  of  hostilities  there 
has  occurred  in  most  of  tlie  important  linancial  centers  of  the  world  a  more  or  h‘ss 
complete  breakdown  of  exchangi*  facilities  and  international  credit. 

This  is  e.specially  true  of  our  trad(i  with  South  America.  'Die  war  has  created  au 
opportunity  for  selling  our  manufactures  in  place  of  those  normally  supplied  by 
European  countries.  P>ul  it  has  also  caused  the  withdrawal,  to  a  large  measur«‘,  of 
Europe’s  financial  su]>port,  on  which  South  America  has  placed  extensive  reliance. 
Without  outside  credit  her  buying  power  is  seriously  curtailed.  (Jne  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Latin-American  trade  committee  is  that,  uide.ss  the  restriction  of 
commercial  credits  be  remedied,  we  will  not  only  be  unable  to  extend  our  trade, 
but  we  will  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  that  which  we  already  have.  If  we  accept 
an  estimate  by  Mr.  John  llarrett.  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  New 
York  alone  may  lose  for  this  reason  .S200,(X)0,00()  worth  of  business  with  Latin  America 
this  year. 

Can  it  be  expc'cted  that  our  banks,  already  under  severe  ))n>ssure,  can  render  appre¬ 
ciable  service  in  meeting  this  extraordinary  condition? 
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The  power  of  aceeptini;;  bills  of  exchange  recently  given  national  Itanks  by  the 
Federal  res<'rve  act,  facilitating  the  establishment  of  an  active  discounl  market,  has 
ati  im])ortant  bearing  on  this  ])roblem.  It  has,  in  effect,  created  a  vast  amount  of 
potential  credit  hitherto  unavailable,  which  can  b<!  ttsed  oidy  in  financing  foreign 
trade.  The  act  nderred  to  reads,  in  ])art,  as  follows: 

“  Atiy  member  bank  may  accept  drafts  or  bills  of  (fxchange  drawn  njutn  it  and  growing 
out  of  transactions  involving  the  importation  or  ex]>ortation  or  goods  having  not  more 
than  six  months'  sight  to  run:  but  no  bank  shall  acce])t  sttch  bills  to  an  amottnt  eqital 
at  any  time  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  one-half  its  jjaid-uj)  capital  and  surplus. 

“Any  Federal  reserve  bank  may  discount  acce]>tances  which  are  bast'd  on  the 
importation  or  exjtortation  of  goods,  and  which  have  a  maturity  at  time  of  discount 
of  not  more  than  three  months,  and  indorsed  by  at  least  one  mt'inber  bank.  *  *  *” 

In  Kurope  the  need  of  the  standardization  of  cotnmercial  jtaper  receives  its  ])roper 
recognition.  Each  merchant  selling  goods  on  time  sees  to  it  that  he  is  ])rovided  with 
an  acee]Ued  bill  that  is  marketable.  If  the  cn'dit  of  the  house  to  which  the  sale  is 
made  is  sutliciently  good,  the  bill  would  be  acceptable,  but  if  not  the  buyer  must 
arrange  for  a  bank  acceptance.  An  ac<'epted  bill  is  like  a  certified  check,  iii  that  it 
becomes  the  direct  obligation  of  the  bank  acce])ting  it.  As  such,  it  can  be  readily 
placed  in  getteral  circulation,  and  is  a\ailable  for  di.scount  at  any  time  and  at  a  price 
determined  solely  by  the  current  rat<!  of  interest. 

The  difference  between  the  methods  in  vogue  here  and  in  Europe  has  been  that 
commercial  tran.sactions  were  financed  in  this  coiintty  by  note's;  in  Eitrope  by  bills 
of  exchange.  The  one  constitutes  ati  unsalable  investment;  the  other  a  prime,  quick 
as.set.  Credit  n'.sources  of  American  banks  have  been  strictly  limited  to  the  amount 
of  their  H'al  assets.  Europe'an  banks,  on  the  othc'r  hand,  have  bet'ii  in  a  position  to 
assume  a  contingent  liability  far  in  excess  of  this  limitation  by  accei)ting  and  trans¬ 
ferring  bills  of  exchange. 

The  services  performed  by  the  I.ondon  bill  are  not  overstated  in  an  article  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  London  Economist,  just  prior  to  the  war,  which  reads: 

“The  bill  on  London  is  the  currency  of  the  world.  It  is  the  only  currency  of  the 
World.  It  rej)resents  gold,  but  it  is  Ix'tter  than  gold  and  is  preferred  to  gold  because 
transferable  with  gn'ater  rapidity,  greater  ease,  greater  certainty,  and  infinitely  less 
risk  of  lo.-is.  It  has,  therefore,  become  the  universal  world  currency,  which,  and  which 
alone,  the  producer  and  handler  of  all  nations  will  accept  as  wholly  satisfactoiy-  and 
suflicient.  There  is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere.  No  such  function  is  ])erforme<l  by  a 
bill  on  Paris,  on  llerlin,  or  on  New  York.  ” 

In  ordinary  times  the  amount  of  money  employed  in  the  London  bill  market  is 
estimated  at  §2,250,000,000. 

The  importance  of  tlie  new  soiirci'  of  credit  which  will  be  j)laced  at  the  disposal  of 
Anngican  manufacturers,  exporters  ami  importers,  by  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banking  .sysU'in,  may  be  appn'ciated  when  it  is  considen'd  that  the  combined 
capital  and  stirplus  of  all  the  national  banks  amounted  in  June  to  §l,7Sl,-5l50,(i0l,  and 
of  Xew  York  City  banks  alone  to  $2:17, 705,000.  The  amount  of  accej)ted  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  arising  out  of  foreign  trade  tran.sactions  which  the  new  law  permits  to  be  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time  may  aggregate  -50  p('r  cent  of  these  amounts.  Assuming  the 
average'  time  the  bills  will  run  to  he  four  months,  tlie  annual  volume  of  foreign  trade 
ca])able  of  being  financed  in  this  way  alone  can  eepial  one  and  a  half  times  these  huge 
figures.  It  is  possible  that  a  jeartial  solution,  at  least,  of  the  problem  of  financing  a 
growing  trade  with  South  America  and  other  coTintries  may  he  found  here,  in  spite 
of  the  unusual  difficulties  resulting  from  the  effects  of  the  war. 

Now  that  the  Federal  rest'rve  act  has  given  this  countiy  the  opportunity,  it  is 
sincerely  hoj)ed  that  banks  and  the  biisiness  community  generally  will  cooperate  hi 
the  end  that  an  international  discount  market  will  he  estahlished  for  servdee  to  our 
commerce.  Not  only  is  this  essential  to  the  success  of  the  new  hanking  system  now 
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being  initiated,  but  it  is  the  only  way  the  bill  on  New  York  can  be  made  an  acceptable 
form  of  payment  to  foreign  merchants.  If  we  can  not  hope  to  establish  the  dollar 
immediately  in  the  high  place  now  occupied  by  the  pound  sterling,  we  can  at  least 
strive  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  position  than  it  has  heretofore  held  in  jniblic  regard,  and, 
by  degrees,  establish  direct  dollar  exchange  throughout  the  world. 

Facilities  for  Shipping  to  South  America,  in  the  same  publication, 
gives  the  following  assurance  that  adequate  shijrping  facilities  to 
South  and  Central  American  countries  are  at  present  available  to 
the  exporters  of  the  United  States: 

A  canvass  among  ship  owners  and  operators,  however,  indicates  that  there  is  no 
tendency  on  their  part  to  curtail  existing  schedules,  and  tliat,  for  the  present  at  least, 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  pro.spective  shippers  of  inade¬ 
quate  shipping  facilities.  The  loss  of  the  Vandyk  is  looked  upon  as  the  destruction 
of  a  vessel  by  fire  would  be  regarded;  that  is,  as  an  unfortunate  accident  of  chance 
and  not  as  e\'idence  of  a  serious  and  widespread  danger  sufficient  to  cause  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  all  shipping  in  those  waters.  The  statement  is  freely  made  that  ships  can  be 
found  to  carry  the  freight. 

Furthermore,  there  are  several  lines  operating  from  New  York  to  South  America 
with  ships  of  American  or  neutral  registry,  and  which  are,  therefore,  immune  from 
the  interference  of  war  vessels  of  belligerent  countries.  The  west  coast  is  well  served 
by  the  American  steamers  of  the  New  York  &  South  American  Line,  which  operates 
a  regular  service  to  Peru  and  Chile  through  the  Panama  Canal,  without  transshipment. 
It  is  additionally  served  by  the  American  steamers  of  the  Panama  Itailroad  Co.  and 
the  United  Fruit  Co.,  which  ply  regularly  between  New  A'ork  and  Colon,  where  freight 
can  be  transshipped  to  the  steamers  of  the  Compania  Sud  America  de  Vapores  and  the 
Peruvian  Steamship  Co.,  both  sailing  under  neutral  flags  for  ports  in  Chile  and  Peru. 
Brazil  is  reached  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  &  Brazilian  Steamship  Line,  the 
I.loyd  Brazileiro,  and  Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  which  fly  American,  Brazilian,  or  Nor¬ 
wegian  flags.  The  Barber  Line  is  operating  an  American  vessel,  the  Dochra,  between 
New  York  and  Argentina,  tlie  next  sailing  being  scheduled  for  November  30. 

December  will  see  the  inauguration  of  another  regular  service  of  steamers,  under 
the  American  flag,  between  New  A’ork  and  the  River  Plate,  provided  by  the  Norton 
Line,  which  has  recently  transferred  two  steamers  from  British  to  American  registry 
for  this  purpose,  the  San  Francisco  and  Bantu. 

'I'he  plans  of  manufacturers  of  this  country  for  entering  the  South  American  field 
at  this  time  .should  not,  therefore,  be  unduly  influenced  by  any  consideration  of 
inadequate  shipping  facilities.  It  is  true  that  freight  rates  are  25  per  cent  above  nor¬ 
mal  and  that  war  insurance  rates  on  freight  sent  by  merchantmen  of  belligerent  nations 
adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  doing  business,  but  these  same  conditions  apply  to  ship¬ 
ments  from  Europe  and  other  competitive  countries  while  South  America  is  dependent 
upon  overseas’  sources  for  many  indispensable  lines  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  by  Joseph  Wlieless,  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  bar,  in  the  December  number  of  Case  and  Comment 
(Rochester,  X.  Y.),  is  an  article  which  deals  in  a  most  comprehensive 
way  with  the  formation,  scope,  and  activities  of  this  unique  inter¬ 
national  tribunal.  Mr.  Wheless  is  the  author  of  a  compendium  of 
Mexican  law  and  has  practiced  in  the  Mexican  courts,  while  his 
contributions  to  the  Bulletin  of  Comparative  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  are  well  known.  In  this  instance  he  deals  with  a 
subject  that  is  especially  pertinent,  as  he  describes  a  tribunal  which 
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has  been  established  for  some  3'ears  and  where  practical  and  ellicient 
work  has  averted  international  strife  in  I^atin  American  countries 
and  whose  counterpart,  on  a  larger  scale,  could  have  been  established 
in  Europe  and  perhaps  averted  the  disastrous  war  of  to-daj^.  The 
following  excerpts  touch  the  salient  features  of  the  court: 

The  most  notable  tribunal — in  idealism  and  in  potential  practicality — ever  insti¬ 
tuted  among  men,  is  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  established  in  Cartago, 
Costa  Rica,  under  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1907.  Having  in  mind  the  triumphant 
reality  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  embryonic  (and  now 
seemingly  aborted)  permanent  court  of  arbitral  justice  of  the  Hague,  this  may  seem 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  this  new  international  tribunal.  But  the  American 
Supreme  Court  is  an  interstate  court  of  an  “indissoluble  union”  of  States  into  one 
national  government,  and  The  Hague  tribunal  is  neither  a  court  nor  permanent; 
while  the  jurisdiction  of  both  is  far  more  restricted  than  is  that  of  the  Central  American 
court.  The  latter,  too,  owes  its  origin  to  the  consummate  genius  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  Root,  who  inspired  it  with  the  lofty  conception  of  a  true 
international  court  which  he  sought  in  his  instructions  to  the  American  delegates  to 
the  Second  Hague  Conference,  to  have  impressed  upon  its  proposed  tribunal:  “It 
should  be  your  effort  to  bring  about  a  development  of  the  Hague  tribunal  into  a 
permanent  tribunal  composed  of  judges  who  are  judicial  officers  and  nothing  else; 
*  *  *  and  who  will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  inter¬ 
national  causes  by  judicial  methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility.” 
This  is  the  judicial  ideal  realized  in  the  constitution  of  the  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice,  the  essential  features  of  which,  and  of  its  far-reaching  jurisdiction,  as 
traced  in  these  pages,  must  vindicate  the  high  hopes  entertained  for  this  unique 
international  court.  *  *  * 

The  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  recites 
in  its  preamble  that  the  Governments  of  the  named  Republics  “for  the  piirpose  of 
maintaining  unalterable  peace  and  harmony  in  their  relations,  without  in  any  case 
being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  employment  of  force,”  conclude  a  convention 
for  “the  constitution  of  a  court  of  justice  charged  with  realizing  such  high  aims.” 
In  its  first  article  the  parties  agree  to  constitute  and  maintain  a  ])ermancnt  tribunal 
“to  which  they  bind  themselves  to  submit  all  controversies  or  questions  which  may 
arise  among  them,  of  whatsoever  nature  or  origin  they  may  be,  in  the  event  that 
their  respective  chancelleries  have  not  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement.”  There  is 
here  no  reservation  of  “questions  of  national  honor  or  vital  interests,”  as  is  the  vogue 
in  so  many  treaties  of  arbitration;  every  question  between  honorable  nations  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  judicial  settlement  of  a  court  of  justice  in  the  same  way  that  law-abiding 
citizens  have  recourse  to  tlie  courts  instead  of  to  the  code  duello  of  the  street  fight 
to  settle  their  questions  of  personal  honor  or  vital  interest. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  further  defined  with  the  amplest  latitude  of  power 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  Articles  II  to  IV,  in  terms  which  I  epitomize  slightly  from 
the  Spanish  text  as  follows: 

“  This  court  shall  likewise  have  jurisdiction  of  questions  which  individuals  of  one 
( 'entral  American  country  may  raise  against  any  of  the  other  contracting  Governments 
on  account  of  the  violation  of  treaties  or  conventions  and  in  other  cases  of  an  inter¬ 
national  character,  whether  their  own  Government  supports  such  claim  or  not,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  remedies  which  the  laws  of  the  respective  country  afford  against  such 
violation  shall  have  been  exhausted  or  a  denial  of  justice  be  shown.  Also  of  all  cases 
which  the  contracting  Governments  by  mutual  consent  may  submit  to  it,  whether 
arising  between  two  or  more  of  them  or  between  any  of  said  Governments  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  as  well  as  of  cases  arising  between  any  of  said  Governments  .ajid  individuals 
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when  tlicy  iniitiially  consent  to  submit  such  ciuestion  to  the  court.  Also  of  inter¬ 
national  ciuestions  which  by  special  agreement  may  bo  submitted  to  it  by  any  of  the 

<  'entral  Americ-an  Governments  and  that  of  a  foreign  nation.  Also  of  conflicts  which 
may  arise  between  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  and  when  the  judi¬ 
cial  decisions  or  the  resolutions  of  the  National  Congress  shall  not  be  respected.” 

The  court  is  to  have  its  seat  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  where  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Carne,gie  erected  a  handsome  palac  e  of  justice  for  its  use,  which  has  since  been  destroyed 
by  an  eartlKpiake.  The  court  is  composed  of  five  judges,  one  appointed  by  each 
Republic,  ‘‘and  selectcnl  from  among  the  jurists  who  possess  the  qualifications  which 
the  laws  of  eadi  country  ])rescribe  for  the  exercise  of  high  judicial  oflice,  and  who 
enjoy  the  highest  consideration  both  bec-ause  of  their  moral  charac'tc'r  and  their  pro¬ 
fessional  ability.”  Two  substitute  judges,  having  like  cjualilications,  are  to  be 
apj)ointed  also  by  each  c-ountry,  from  among  whom  vacancies  are  to  be  filled.  The 
attendance  of  all  five  judges  is  reciuisite  to  make  a  legal  ciuorum  in  the  dec'ision  of  the 

<  oiirt.  The  judges  and  substitutes  are  appointed  by  the  legislative  power  of  each 

country  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  may  be  reelected;  their  salaries  and  the  expenses 
of  the  courts  are  paid  eiiually  by  all  the  countries.  The  judges  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  immunities  granted  to  the  highest  magistrates,  and  in  the  other  contracting 
countries  have  those  of  diplomatic  agents.  The  judges  during  their  term  can  not 
hold  any  other  oflice  or  engage  in  the  practice  of  their  profession.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  annual  .session  the  court  will  elect  a  president  and  vice  president,  appoint  a 
sei'retary,  treasurer,  and  other  necessary  officers,  and  draw  up  an  estimate  of  its 
expenses.  *  *  * 

The  court  is  c-mpowered  to  make  its  rules  of  organization,  to  formulate  the  rules  of 
l>rcK'eclure  which  may  be  neces.sary,  and  to  determine  the  forms  and  terms  not  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  convention.  In  compliance  with  this  provision,  the  court,  which  was 
immediately  organized  by  the  appointment  of  judges  of  exceptional  ability  and 
integrity,  adopted  its  “reglamento”  or  rules  of  internal  organization,  and  its  “ordi¬ 
nance  of  procedure.”  The  former  concerns  the  character  and  organization  of  the 

<  ourt,  its  jurisdiction  and  powers,  the  regulations  concerning  the  judges  and  officials 
of  the  court,  and  the  modus  operand!  of  the  court.  All  these  are  merely  comple¬ 
mentary  of  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  or  matters  of  internal  routine,  and  need 
not  be  stated.  I  will  (piote,  however,  the  declaration  contained  in  Article  I,  in  which 
the  judges  thus  express  their  formal  estimate  of  the  court  and  its  functions:  “The 
object  of  the  (’entral  American  Court  of  Justice  is  to  guarantee  with  its  authority, 
based  upon  the  honor  of  the  States,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  powers  which  have 
been  granted  to  it,  the  rights  of  each  of  them  in  their  reciprocal  relations  and  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  and  harmony  among  them.  It  is,  by  its  nature,  by  its  attributions,  and  by 
the  character  of  its  jurisdiction,  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice,  with 
power  to  adjudge  and  decide,  upon  petition,  all  the  cases  included  in  its  constitutive 
law.”  *  *  * 

The  formal  inauguration  of  the  court  took  place  on  May  15,  1908,  amid  much  cere¬ 
mony  befitting  so  notable  an  occasion,  in  the  handsome  building  erected  at  Cartago. 
Hardly  had  the  court  been  installed,  before  it  became  possessed  of  its  first  case,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s  history  was  the  solemn  spectacle  presented  of  a  court 
of  justice  sitting  in  judgment  between  nations,  parties  litigant  before  it.  This  first 
case  is  remarkable  in  several  respects,  beginning  with  the  unique  fact  that  the  court 
itself  by  telegraph,  on  July  8,  invited  the  parties  to  invoke  its  jurisdiction,  instead  of 
prosecuting  a  war  of  the  Republics  just  pledged  to  unaltered  peace  and  friendship. 
Another  remarkable  feature  is  that,  in  respon.se  to  the  telegraphic  invitation,  formal 
complaints  were  promptly  lodged  with  the  court  by  the  Government  of  Honduras 
against  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  These  complaints,  together  with  all  the  pleadings 
and  orders  in  the  cause,  were  transmitted  by  telegraph — indeed,  an  innovation  in 
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court  procedure.  The  record  in  this  cause  ctdebre  is  183  pages  of  opinion  of  the  court, 
which  recites  in  extenso  the  pleadings,  documentary,  and  oral  evidence,  the  consid- 
erandos  and  judgment  of  the  court.  *  *  * 

The  court  at  once,  on  July  13,  1908,  made  an  interlocutory  order  in  the  nature  of  a 
writ  of  injunction,  prohibitory  and  mandatory,  in  which,  “in  order  to  fix  the  status 
in  which  the  high  interested  parties  are  to  remain  pending  the  final  decision  of  the 
case,”  it  ordered  and  adjudged  the  following  remarkable  dispositions: 

“The  Governments  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  must  fa)  refrain  from  any  military 
measure  or  movement,  naval  or  land,  and  from  all  acts,  of  whatsoever  nature,  which 
might  directly  or  indirectly  imply  interference  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras;  (6)  con. 
fine  in  one  place  all  emigrants  suspected  of  being  interested  in  the  Honduran  revolu¬ 
tion  or  of  being  hostile  toward  the  Honduran  Government;  (c)  prevent  preparations 
from  being  made,  or  any  kind  of  requisites  intended  to  help  or  foment  the  conflict 
within  their  territories;  (d)  rigorously  prosecute  any  pers;)n  who  abets  the  struggle  in 
any  manner;  (e)  disarm  and  confine  in  one  place  any  revolutionary  force  entering 
their  territory;  (/)  discharge  any  Central  American  emigrants  holding  positions  as 
officers  in  their  service,  and  compel  them  to  reside  in  their  respective  capitals,  subject 
to  strict  vigilance;  (g)  reduce  their  militarj’  forces  to  the  proportion  necessary  for  their 
ordinary  ser\  ice,  plus  the  detachments  required  at  suitable  places  along  the  frontiers 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  assistance  being  offered  the  revolutionists  in  the  shape 
of  men,  war  stores,  or  subsistence  supplies.  On  its  part,  the  Honduran  Government 
shall  refrain  from  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  aforementioned  Republics.”  Signed 
by  all  the  judges  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  court. 

Mirabile  dictu !  The  simple  decree  of  a  court  stopped  the  war,  the  sovereign  defend¬ 
ants  submitted  to  judicial  writs,  the  revolution  in  Honduras  collapsed!  Law  had 
triumphed  over  arms,  and  an  order  of  court  over  a  Latin  American  revolution. 

All  the  parties  readily  accepted  the  judicial  decision;  a  casus  belli  thus  became  a 
res  judicata.  My  friend,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  president  of  the  .\merican  Society 
of  International  Law,  and  editor  of  its  quarterly  journal,  commenting  on  this  decision, 
aptly  says:  “The  decision  marks  a  great  progress  toward  the  judicial  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  and  shows  the  complete  analogy  between  public  and  private 
law.”  *  *  * 

Before  closing  this  study  of  the  truly  remarkable  tribunal  of  Central  America,  I  can 
not  forbear  to  add  a  plea  for  its  greater  usefulness  by  extending  its  jurisdiction  tlirough 
the  adhesion  of  the  other  Republics  of  America,  thus  transforming  it  into  a  real  Pan 
American  tribunal  for  the  adjudication  of  all  questions  and  controversies  among  the 
nations  of  the  New  World.  A  greater  and  nobler  temple,  erected  at  Colon  or  Panama, 
on  the  line  of  what  President  Wilson  happily  terms  “the  new  center  gravity  of  the 
wt)rld,”  and  which  brings  the  three  Americas  close  together  at  a  common  center  of 
material  interest  and  spiritual  unity,  would  be  the  noblest  monument  to  America’s 
colossal  mechanical  achievement.  The  Panama  Canal,  open  to  the  peaceful  traffic  of 
the  world,  and  the  Pan  American  court,  dedicated  to  peace  through  justice  in  all 
America  would  be  the  most  ennobling  inspiration  to  the  coming  ages,  and  America’s 
enduring  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  and  ad  majorem  Dei  Gloriam.  Over 
the  portals  of  this  temple  should  be  sculptured  the  golden  words  of  Secretary  Bryan, 
addressed  to  the  as.sembled  nations  of  America:  “God  has  made  us  neighbors ;  let  j  ustice 
make  us  friends.” 
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IMPOIITAXT  MEETING  OF  GOVERNING  BOAllU. 

The  Govorniug  Board  of  tho  Pan  American  I'nion,  composed 
of  tho  Secretary  of  State  of  tho  Ihiitod  States  and  the  di])- 
lomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of  tho  20  Latin 
American  countries,  mot  on  Docomher  8,  1914,  in  the 
board  room  of  tho  Pan  American  Building,  and  adopted  tho  follow¬ 
ing  preamble  and  resolutions: 

The  Governing  iioarcl  of  the  Pan  American  Union  declares: 

1.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  present  European  war  presents  new  problems  of  inter¬ 
national  law  the  solution  of  which  is  of  equal  interest  to  the  entire  world. 

2.  That  the  form  in  which  the  operations  of  the  belligerents  are  developing  redound 
to  the  injury  of  the  neutrals. 

3.  That  the  principal  cause  for  this  result  is  that  the  respective  rights  of  the  bellig¬ 
erents  and  of  the  neutrals  are  not  clearly  defined,  notwithstanding  that  such  definition 
is  demanded  both  by  general  convenience  and  by  the  spirit  of  justice  which  doubts 
less  animates  the  belligerents  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  neutrals. 

4.  That  considerations  of  every  character  call  for  a  definition  of  such  rights  as 
promptly  as  possible  upon  the  principle  that  liberty  of  commerce  should  not  be  re¬ 
stricted  beyond  the  point  indispensable  for  military  operations. 

On  these  grounds  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  resolves: 

1.  A  special  commission  of  the  same  is  hereby  appointed,  to  consist  of  nine  members, 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  shall  form  part,  acting  as  chairman 
thereof,  ex  officio. 

2.  This  commission  shall  study  the  problems  presented  by  the  present  European 
war,  and  shall  submit  to  the  governing  board  the  suggestions  it  may  deem  of  common 
interest.  In  the  study  of  questions  of  a  technical  character  this  commission  will 
consult  the  board  of  jurists. 

3.  Each  Government  may  submit  to  the  committee  such  plans  or  suggested  resolu¬ 
tions  as  may  be  deemed  convenient  on  the  different  subjects  that  circumstances 
suggest. 

Tho  committee  appointed  under  these  resolutions  consists  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  lion.  William  J.  Bryan,  chairman;  Senor  Domicio 
da  Gama,  Ambassador  from  Brazil;  Senor  Don  Eduardo  Suarez 
Mujica,  Ambassador  from  Chile;  Senor  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Xaon,  Ambas¬ 
sador  from  Argentina;  Senor  Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  Minister  from 
Uruguay;  Seilor  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  Minister  from  Peru; 
Senor  Dr.  Alberto  Membreno,  Minister  from  Honduras;  Senor  Dr. 
Gonzalo  S.  Cordova,  Minister  from  Ecuador;  and  Senor  Dr.  Carlos 
Manuel  de  Cespedes,  Minister  from  Cuba,  secretary.  At  the  meeting, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Secretary  Bryan,  in  his  capacity  of 
chairman  ex  officio,  most  of  the  members  of  the  board  and  the  chair¬ 
man  himself  spoke  each  in  turn.  The  preamble  and  resolution 
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on  the  ambassador’s  right  ar(»  Senor«*s  Don  Manuel  Salinas  F.  and  Don  Tulio  Muquieira,  first  and  second  secretary  of  the  embassy,  respectively;  and  on  the  ambas¬ 
sador’s  left  is  Capt.  Luis  A.  Stnven.  naval  attach^. 
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introduced  by  tlu*  Ambassador  of  the  ArgiMitim*  Republic,  with  the 
addition  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  show  the  concern 
felt  by  all  the  people  of  the  21  Republics  of  America  because  of  the 
European  war  as  a  world-wide  calamity,  and  also  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  interests  and  commerce  of  tlu*  Anu'rican  Republics.  This  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  nu'etings  of  the  governing 
hoard,  and  marks  a  new  era  in  Pan  Anu'rican  solidarity.  The  special 
committee  appoint(>d  under  the  n'solution  has  invited  all  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Union,  through  tludr  respective  representatives  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  present  to  the  committee*  such  memoranda  or  propositions 
on  the  subj('ct  as  they  may  de(>m  expedient,  so  that  every  one  of  the 
countries  conci'ined  may  have  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  framing 
such  suitable  nu'asun's  as  may  secure  the  amelioration  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  exist  to-day. 


THE  AMBASSADORS  FROM  CHILE  AND  ARGENTINA. 

Early  in  December  President  Woodrow  VYilson  officially  received 
as  ambassadors  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  two  distinguished 
diplomats  of  America,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Sudrez-Mujica  and  Sr.  Dr. 
R6mulo  S.  Naon,  erstwhile  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of,  respectively,  the  Ifepublic  of  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  elevation  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  position  of 
ambassador  reflects  distinction  upon  the  high  character  of  their 
respective  diplomatic  missions.  Once  again  the  Pan  American 
Union  extends  congratulations  to  these  members  of  the  governing 
board  who  have  been  so  singularly  honored.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
there  are  published  in  full  the  cordial  expressions  of  comity  and 
amity  exchanged  between  the  ambassadors  and_the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  occasion  of  their  presenting  their  letters  of 
credence. 


PAN  AMEIHCAX  .SOCIETY  TO  HONOR  NEW  AMBASSADORS. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  lion.  Henry  White  is  the  president  and 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan  and  Aml)assador  da  Gama  of  Brazil  are 
honorary  presidents,  will  entertain  its  members  at  a  luncheon  to  be 
given  at  New  York  City,  the  latter  part  of  January,  in  honor  of 
the  distinguished  diplomats,  Sr.  'Don  Eduardo  Suarez-Mujica,  and 
Sr.  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Naon,  who  have  lieen  officially  received  as  am¬ 
bassadors  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of,  respectively,  Chile 
and  Argentina. 


Photograph  by  Harris-Ewing. 

THE  ARGENTINE  AMBASSADOR,  DR.  ROMUDO  S.  NAON,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AMBASSADOR  TO  ARGENTINA,  HON.  FREDERIC  J.  STIMSON. 

Photograph  taken  in  fiont  of  the  Department  of  State  Building  when  the  two  ambassadors  called  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  Bryan.  Ambassa<lor  Stimson  is  near  the  automobile,  with  Ambassador  Nadn 
following. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Under  the  title  Tntellectval  and  Cultural  Eelations  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  Other  Eepublies  of  America,  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  published  a  very  interesting 
report  made  by  Dr.  Harry  Erwin  Bard  on  the  recent  tour  of  the 
principal  capitals  of  South  America  by  a  party  of  university  men. 
This  tour,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association 
for  International  Conciliation  and  with  the  sanction  and  support  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment,  was  organized  for  purposes  set  out  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

This  tour  is  a  part  of  the  goneral  plan  of  the  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation  to  encourage  exchange!  of  visits  between  persons  distinguished  in  different 
callings  or  professions  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  Republics  of  America  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  of  developing  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  between 
the  peoples  of  these  Republics.  The  immediate  object  of  this  visit  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading  personalities  of  the  countries  to  be  visited,  to 
know  some  of  the  more  important  institutions,  to  become  familiar  with  the  method 
and  material  of  instruction  in  certain  important  subjects,  such  as  geography,  history, 
languages,  etc.,  and  to  gather  information  and  to  collect  material  relative  to  different 
phases  of  higher  education,  particularly  such  as  will  have  especial  interest  for  gradu¬ 
ate  students  of  the  Unitcid  States. 

It  is  expected  that  as  a  direct  result  of  these  visits  much  will  be  accomi)lished  which 
will  tend  to  improve  instruction  in  our  schools  in  the  geography  of  the  South  American 
States,  the  history  of  early  civilization  in  the  New  World,  and  in  Spanish  colonization 
in  South  and  tk-ntral  as  well  as  in  North  America;  to  promote  instruction  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  languages  and  the  better  articulation  of  this  instruction  with  the 
life  and  the  institutions  of  the  peoples  of  America  who  sjieak  these  languages.  It  is 
hoped  also  that  through  these  visits  the  exchange  of  students,  of  teachers,  and  pro¬ 
fessors  or  specialists  in  different  fields  may  be  successfully  encouraged.  Back  of  all 
this  is,  of  course,  the  development  of  a  common  knowledge  and  experience  which  is 
fundamental  to  good  understanding  and  fri<>ndly  relations  between  nations. 

That  the  tour  was  made  at  an  opportune  time  and  that  it  will  be 
productive  of  far-reaching  and  beneficial  results  must  be  patent  to 
aU  who  read  this  report.  Courtesies  and  hospitable  attentions  were 
shown  the  party  in  every  city  visited,  and  many  of  these  pleasant 
incidents  are  mentioned  specificaUy.  It  is  evident  that  the  members 
of  the  jiarty  were  gratified  by  these  cordial  receptions,  and,  to  quote 
Ur.  Bard,  “It  is  certain  that  aU  members  brought  back  with  them  a 
more  adequate  conception  of  the  countries  visited  and  of  their  people 
than  they  coidd  have  received  in  any  other  way,  and  that  the  general 
impressions  on  both  sides  were  good.”  In  the  following  paragraphs 
Dr.  Bard  strikes  the  kej'note  of  this  important  effort  to  bring  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  Repubhes  of  America  into 
closer  touch  socially  and  intellectually: 

Nothing  perhaps  could  have  served  quite  'so  well  to  bring  out  the  importance  of 
work  at  this  particular  time  looking  to  the  development  of  closer  relations  of  an 
intellectual  and  cultural  character  between  our  people  and  the  people  of  these  other 
Republics  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  successful  work  of  this  kind  as  has  this  visit  which 
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Itie  wisdom  and  generosity  of  tlie  endowment  made  possible.  If  this  need  existed  in 
the  past,  more  now.  Owing  to  the  present  unfortunate  eonditions  in  Europe,  tnese 
Republics  of  America  are  practically  cutoff  from  these  important  nations  with  which 
their  iwlitical  and  commercial  relations,  as  well  as  their  intellectual  and  cultural 
relations,  have  been  closest.  More,  tlien,  perhaps,  from  necessity  than  from  choic<‘ 
will  their  politic.-al  and  commercial  relations  with  us  become  closer  day  by  day. 

If  Uiese  relations  are  to  be  free  from  needless  friction  and  vexatious  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  close  friendly  relat  ions  with  these  countries  are  to  be  maintained  and  strengtJi  - 
ened,  the  more  rapid  development  of  closer  relations  of  an  intellectual  and  cultural 
character  with  them  is  really  imperative,  and  in  this  work  the  interest  of  all  institu¬ 
tions  of  culture  and  learning  in  the  United  States  and  in  those  countries  should  be 
enlisted  and  their  effective  cooperation  secured. 


PROF.  LEO  S.  ROWE  AT  LA  PL.VTA  UNIVERSITY. 

Advices  from  Argentina  refer  to  the  recent  presence  of  Prof.  Leo 
8.  Rowe  in  that  country  iind  his  series  of  lectures  at  the  Xational 
University  of  Lti  I^latii  in  terms  of  cordial  pniistL  Dr.  Rowe  has 
concluded  his  courses  at  the  university  and  is  now  touring  Chile 
and  Peru,  improving  every  oj)j)ortunity  to  develop  it  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  I'nited  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  encouraging  closer  ties  of  friendship  and  intercourse,  and 
creating  a  stronger  Pan  American  spirit.  Intimately  associated  for 
many  years  with  Pan  American  affairs.  Dr.  Rowe  is  entitled  to  the 
conspicuous  jiosition  he  occujiies  in  Pan  American  circles.  As  pro¬ 
fessor  of  jjolitical  science  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Prof.  Rowe  is  qualified  to  sj;eak  authoritatively  on  (juestions  of  this 
character.  At  La  Plata  he  delivered  three  courses  of  lectures,  viz, 
a  series  of  ])ublic  addresses,  an  advanced  course  on  problems  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  a  course  to  sjiecial  students  on  municipal  })roblems. 
It  is,  moreover,  jieculiarly  a])})ropriate  that  Prof.  Rowe  should  have 
been  favored  with  this  opjiortunity  to  speak  at  La  Plata,  from  which 
university  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  Dr.  Rowe’s 
public  addresses  were  well  attended  and  receivi'd  wide  ])ublicity  in 
the  jiress  of  Argentina. 

A.MRASSADOR  NAON  HONORED. 

The  feature  of  the  sixteenth  annual  dinner  of  tlui  Pennsylvania 
Society  in  New  York,  given  December  12,  1914,  was  the  presentation 
of  a  gold  medalj  to  Sr.  _Dr.  R(  mulo  S.  Xadn,  an.hassador  of  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Former  Uov.  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  medal  alluded  to  Dr.  Xadn  as  the  dijilcmat  ‘'who  within 
the  past  week,  on  behalf  of  his  Uovernment,  has  sought  t(»  define  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations  on  ])rinciples  of  right  and  justice.”  In  his 
speech  of  acceptanc<‘  the  ambassador  dwelt  on  present  commercial 
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KKCK.rTIoX  OF  HoX.  HENRY  P.  FLETCHER  AS  EXITED  STATES  AMBASSADOR  TO  CHILE,  AT  THE 
GOVERNMENT  PALACE,  SANTIAGO,  NOVEMBER  19,  1914. 

I'pper:  I'lie  reception'room  at  the  palace  of  La  Moneda  where  President  Raindn  Barros  Liico  of  Chile  received  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  Arahas.sador  Fletcher.  Front  ro  v,  left  to  risjht:  Sr.  Don  Absalon  Valencia,  minister  of  justice;  Sr.  Don 
iluillcrmo  Barros  Jara,  minister  of  interior;  the  I'nited  States  Ambassador;  the  Pre.sidentof  Chile;  Sr.  Don  Manuel 
Salinas,  minister  of  foreism  affairs;  Sr.  Don  Julio  Garces,  minister  of  public  works;  Sr.  Don  Alberto  Ed  '  ards,  minis¬ 
ter  of  finance,  second  ro  v:  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Castro  Ruiz,  subsecretary  of  foreism  affairs;  aid-de-camp  of  the  President; 
Capt.  Earl  Biscoe,  military  attache,  Cnitcd  States  Embassy;  secretary  of  the  President;  Georpe  T.  Summerlin,  first 
secretary  of  the  embassy;  aid-de-camp  of  the  President;  Perry  Belden,  second  secretary  of  the  embassy;  Mr. 
Harriman,  private  secretary  to  the  ambassador.  Lower:  The  ambassador  and  official  party  leaving  the  palace  of 
l.a  Moneda  under  military  escort. 
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AMBASSADOR  FLETCIIKR  AND  STAFF  LEAVING  THE  PALACE  AFTER  THE  OFFICIAL  RECEPTION  BA'  PRESIDENT 
BARROS  LUCO,  AT  SANTIAGO,  CHILE,  NOVEMBER  19,  1914. 

Left  to  right:  Ambassador  Fletcher;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Salinas;  aid-de-camj)  of  the  President;  Otiicial  Introducer  of  Diplomats  Sr.  Don 
Carlos  Morla  Lynch;  and  Capt.  Biscoe,  military  attach^.  United  States  embassy.  Especiallv  gratifying  were  the  cordial  sentiments  of 
respect,  sympathy,  and  friendship  which  characterized  the  remarks  made  by  the  President  and  the  ambassador  on  this  occasion.  The  press 
was  unanimous  in  its  felicitations  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  interpreted  the  speeches  as  expressing  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
two  countries  and  reflecting  the  desire  of  the  countries  for  still  closer  bonds  of  mutual  confidence,  esteem,  anil  cooperation.  As  special  honors 
to  the  newly  accredited  ambassador,  the  Union  Club  tendered  a  banquet  to  him  on  November  24, 1914,  at  which  Senator  Joaquin  AValker 
Martinez  presided,  and  the  University  of  Chile  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  and  political  science. 
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conditions  in  Argentina  and  the  opiiortunities  for  the  development  of 
trade  relations  between  his  country  and  the  United  States  and  the 
promotion  of  the  common  interests  of  the  two  great  Jiepublics. 


OPENING  OF  EXPOSITION  AT  PANAMA  POSTPONED. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  advices  stating  that  the  opening  of 
the  National  Exposition  of  Panama,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
January  1,  1915,  in  commemoration  of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  has  been  postponed  until  March  1.3,  1915.  Inability  to  have 
ever>’thing  in  readiness  by  the  first  of  the  year  is  ascribed  as  the 
reason  for  the  postponement. 


SPANISH  PAVILION  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

A  mov'ement  has  been  started  by  the  Ibero-Americans  of  San 
Francisco  to  provide  a  special  pavilion  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  to  serve  as  a  general  headquarters  for  all  Span¬ 
iards  and  people  of  Spanish  descent  who  may  visit  the  exposition. 
The  organization  is  known  as  the  League  of  the  Ibero-American  Race, 
and  its  membei’ship  is  drawn  from  the  various  Spanish  societies  and 
organizations  already  established  in  San  Francisco,  and  includes 
members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps  of  several  foreign 
governments.  The  local  organization  expects  to  interest  numerous 
Spanish  societies  throughout  tlie  Americas  and  hopes  to  raise  a  fund 
sullicient  to  build  a  creditable  pavilion,  thus  adiling  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  thousands  of  Spanish-American  visitors.  Consul 
Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar,  of  Spain,  has  been  made  honorary  president 
of  the  league,  and  Consul  Ceneral  Encarnacion  ^lejia,  of  Salvador, 
honorary  vice  president.  Prof.  Oreste  Ouillc  is  the  active  president: 
Sr.  Fernando  (larcia,  chancellor  of  the  Spanish  consulate,  secretary 
general;  and  Sr.  Adolfo  Vico,  executive  'secretary. 


SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS  ESTABLISHES  BUREAU  OF 
TRANSLATION. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  in  order  to  be  of  still  greater 
service  to  American  manufacturers  and  exporters,  liiis  establislied  a 
bureau  of  translations  in  connection  with  its  foreign  trade  dejiartment. 
The  bureau  will  undertake  to  translate  circulars,  catalogues,  booklets, 
business  letters,  etc.,  into  and  from  the  leading  commercial  languages 
of  the  world.  The  work  is  to  be  done  by  educated  natives  of  the 
several  countries,  all  of  whom  liave  had  experience  as  ollicial  and 
private  translators.  That  attractive  literature,  printed  in  the  correct 
and  technical  language  of  the  country  in  which  trade  is  desired,  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  building  up  of  foreign  commerce  is  patent  to 


CIVIC  AND  MII.ITAKY  HONORS  AT  Till;  FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  GEN.  JULIO  ROCA,  EX-PUESIDENT  OF  ARGENTINA 

OCTOBER  21,  1914. 

Upper:  OITicial  delegation  leading  the  luneral  procession.  Dr.  Julio  A.  Roca.  jr.,  and  the  grandchildren  of  the  late  general  are  in  the  fore.  Lower;  Con¬ 
veying  the  body  to  the  Government  Palace,  the  procession  passing  along  Plaza  de  Mayo. 
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every  business  man  who  knows  anytliing  of  the  value  of  advertising, 
and  the  Soutliern  Commercial  Congress  is  to  he  congratulated  on  its 
progressive  spirit  in  thus  furnishing  the  means  whereby  such  literature 
may  be  published  in  any  language  desired. 


THE  PAX  A.MERICAX  MASS. 

The  Pan  American  mass  whi<-h  has  become  a  notable  featuri*  of 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  celebrations  at  Washington,  was  again  sol¬ 
emnized  on  Thursday,  Xovemher  20,  1!)14,  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  was  ollicially  represented  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Ifryan.  Attending  the  mass  and  uniting  in  praises 
for  ])eace  was  ;i  large  nund)er  of  high  ollicials  including  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  especially  from  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  others  prominent  in  the  odicial  and  social  life  of  the 
Capital.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Patrick  d.  Donohue,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  Bisho])  'Ihomas  d.  Shahan,  of  the  ('atholic  University  of 
Washington,  together  with  other  church  dignitaries  occupied  seats 
within  the  <-hancel  rail  and  assisted  in  the  mass.  The  church  was 
adorned  with  the  colors  of  the  21  American  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemis])here,  and  the  pews  reserved  for  each  of  the  embassies  and 
legations  were  designated  by  the  flags  of  the  countries  they  represent. 
The  special  jirayer  for  peace  was  read  by  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
William  T.  Russell,  rector  of  St.  Patrick’s  ('hurch,  who  inaugurated 
these  services  six  veal’s  ago.  Preceding  the  jirayer,  Rev.  John  Cava¬ 
naugh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  University,  of  Indiana,  jireached  a 
stirring  sermon  in  wliich  he  expressed  the  hope  that 

here  in  this  new  world,  aloof  from  inherited  animosities  and  ancient  grudges,  there 
may  arise  a  new  civilization,  whose  watchword  shall  be  brotherhood,  whose  ideal 
shall  be  service  and  whose  dream  shall  be  the  reign  of  peace  and  universal  good  will. 

Rev.  Cavanaugh  paid  special  tribute  to  President  Wilson  and  Secrc'- 
tarv  Bryan  for  their  efforts  in  the,  direction  of  peace.  Following  the 
church  services  Monsignor  Russell  was  host  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
rectory  of  the  chun-h  at  which  a  number  of  distinguished  guests  met. 
Monsignor  Russell,  as  toastmaster,  welcomed  and  thanked  them  for 
th(*ir  assistance  in  making  the  Pan  American  celebration  a  success. 
The  speakers  were  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  the 
ambassador  from  Brazil,  Sr.  Domicio  da  Gama,  and  Director  General 
Barrett  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Each  of  the  guests  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  silver  medal  struck  for  the  occasion  and  bearing  on 
one  side  a  reproduction  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  statue,  and  on  the 
obverse  this  inscription,  “St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Nov.  26,  1914.  Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Russell.” 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  ROCKHILI,. 

The  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  lion.  William  Woodville  Kock- 
hill,  at  Honolulu,  came  as  a  severe  shock  to  his  many  friends  in  official 
and  private  circles  at  Washington  and  in  the  foreign  countries  where 
he  had  served  with  honor  and  distinction.  It  was  but  a  short  few 
months  ago  when  the  Bulletin  in  these  very  columns  extended  sin¬ 
cere  feUcitations  to  Mr.  KockhiU  on  his  appointment  as  foreign 
adviser  at  large  to  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  Mr. 
Rockhill  achieved  remarkable  success  in  Ids  diplomatic  career,  hav¬ 
ing  reached  through  the  various  grades  the  high  position  of  ambas¬ 
sador.  Ilis  diplomatic  missions  included  that  of  minister  to  China 
and  Greece,  and  ambassador  to  Russia  and  Turkey.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  also  a  former 
director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  now 
the  Pan  American  Union.  An  oxporienco]of  his  early  ^career  which  is 
frequently  recounted  was  his  fearless  penetration  into  Thibet  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  Chinaman,  an  undertaking  fraught  with  grave  peril  In 
the  death  of  Mr.  Rockhill  the  world  has  lost  one  of  the  few  great 
authorities  on  China  and  the  Orient,  and  America  one  of  its  foremost 
diplomatists. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK,  NEW 
HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.  R. 

An  important  conference  on  Latin  American  trade  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Tuesday,  December  15,  1914.  The  gathering  was 
arranged  by  the  industrial  bureau  of  the  railroad  and  a  list  of  speakers 
fully  conversant  with  general  trade  and  banking  conditions  in  the 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America  addressed  the  meeting. 
The  meeting  which  was  preceded  by  a  complimentary  luncheon 
took  place  at  the' New  American  House  and  was  well  attended  by 
prominent  manufacturers  and  commercial  representatives  of  Boston 
and  other  New  England  centers.  Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  the  railroad,  presided,  and  introduced 
the  following  speakers:  Director  General  John  Barrett,  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union;  W.  S.  Kies,  foreign  department,  National  City  Bank  of 
Now  York;  Dr.  Edward  E.  Pratt,  Chief,  Bureau  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce;  Prof.  S.  ().  Martin,  graduate  school  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  Harvard  University;  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  chairman, 
committee  on  foreign  trade,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Dr.  \Y.  E. 
Aughinbaugh,  editor  Leslie’s,  Now' York;  Thomas  F.  Anderson,  secre¬ 
tary,  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association;  V.  Gonzales,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers,  New  York.  A  souvenir  booklet 
entitled,  “Trade  Opportunities  in  South  America,”  was  presented  to 
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those  attendiu"  the  session.  In  tabloid  form  this  pamphlet  presents 
a  number  of  useful  suggestions  to  the  manufacturer' and  exporter 
seeking  information  on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade. 


CRUISE  AROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

All-around-the-world  tours  as  well  as  the  shorter  trips  to  Europe 
having  been  out  out,  for  the  time  being,  by  the  European  war — at 
least  as  far  as  the  habitual  tourist  and  ordinary  traveler  is  concerned — 
now  is  the  accepted  time  for  the  contirmed  globe-trotter,  as  well  as  for 
the  occasional  wanderer,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  scenic  beauties, 
hospitable  people,  and  commercial  o])portunities  to  be  found  in  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  ^^merica  and  the  charming  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  Numerous  opportunities  will  be  given  the  “wan- 
derlusters”  of  the  United  States  during  this  winter  to  thus  bask  in 
the  genial  sunlight  of  warmer  climes  and  to  revel  in  delightful  scenes 
and  new  experiences.  Among  the  several  tours  that  have  been 
arranged  and  widely  advertised  is  that  of  the  Kroonland,  under  the 
management  of  Charles  11.  Gates,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  This  vessel,  of 
22,000  tons  displacement,  specially  arranged  and  adapted  to  touring 
purposes,  and  sailing  under  theUnited  States  flag,  is  advertised  to  leave 
New  York  at  0  a.  m.  -lanuary  21,  1915.  The  trip  around  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  South  America  has  been  arranged  to  consume  82  days,  and 
will  include  stops  at  the  largest  ports  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama, 
Peru,  Chile,  Strait  of  Magellan,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Trini¬ 
dad,  Martinique,  and  Porto  llico.  Tours  such  as  this  enable  trav¬ 
elers  to  see  many  of  the  best  features  of  foreign  countries  at  perhaps 
the  least  expense,  and  certainly  with  the  'least  personal  inconven¬ 
ience,  attending  any  other  mode  of  travel.  At  no  time  in  the  recent 
past  has  general  interest  been  so  centered  on  South  and  Central 
America  as  just  now,  and  tours  embracing  these  countries  will  doubt¬ 
less  prove  the  most  attractive  ofl'ered  to  the  American  public  during 
the  coming  year. 


SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITIONS  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Other  fields  for  scientific  exploration  having  been  more  or  less 
exhausted,  or  perhaps  made  somewhat  impracticable  because  of  the 
European  war.  South  America  has  become  the  Mecca  for  scientists, 
explorers,  and  adventurous  seekers  for  unusual  knowledge  generally. 
Several  expeditions  have  recently  been  organized  with  the  view  of 
scientifically  exploiting  the  southern  continent.  Prominent  among 
these  may  be  noted  that  of  Mr.  Leo  E.  Miller,  the  well-known  nat¬ 
uralist  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  New  York, 
who  is  something  of  a  veteran  in  South  American  exploration,  having 
recently  devoted  over  four  j'eam  of  his  life  in  adding  to  the  world’s 
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rourtesy  of  A.  Seraflnl,  Hllenon  Airea. 


A  IIISTOKIf  IMCTI  Ui::  MKKTlNfJ  OK  THUKK  AR(JKXTINK  I'UKSI  1  (KXTS. 


During  a  recent  celebration  in'Buenos'Aires  three  distinguished  sons  of  Argentina  met  in  a  group — Kx-l’resident  Julio  H<X‘a  (left ),  Dr.  t  ictorino  de  la  I’laza  U’enler;,  and  Dr.  Koipie 
Saenz  I'efla  (right),  at  thattime  V'ice  President  and  President,  respectively,  of  the  Uepuhlic.  Since  this  picture  was  taken  death  has  closed  the  career  of  Presidents  Hoca  and 
Saena  Pefla,  and  Dr.  de  la  Plaza  has  become  t'hief  Executive. 
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knowlt'd^c*  of  tho  faunal  conditions  in  the  wilds  of  South  American 
forests.  Accoin])anied  by  Mr.  llowarth  lioyle  as  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Miller  sailed  from  New  York  on  October  21,  1914,  for  Puerto  Colom¬ 
bia,  (’olombia,  expecting  to  go  up  the  Magdalena  River  to  Puerto 
B(‘rrio,  thence  to  ])roce('d  overland  to  Medellin,  where  he  expects  to 
establish  his  headquartm’s  pending  a  four  or  five  months’  stay  for 
zoological  studies.  Thesi*  studies  are  to  embrace  a  section  of  both 
the  central  and  western  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  beginning  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  Magdalena  and  continuing  to  the  toj)  of  the  range 
to  the  frigid  region  of  Santa  Elena;  then  down  the  slope  to  the  Cauca, 
and  up  to  the  top  of  the  west(*rn  range  to  Paramillo,  and  down  the 
western  slo])e  to  the  Atrato.  This  is  om^  of  the  most  interesting 
faunal  ri'gions  of  Colombia  and  doubtless  much  will  be  learned  con¬ 
cerning  th(‘  origin  and  distribution  of  life  in  South  America.  '  This 
work  being  completed,  Mr.  Miller  will  ])roceed  to  the  west  coast  of 
Panama  for  a  month’s  study  of  that  region,  and  will  then  sail  down  to 
.Vntofagasta,  Chile,  ])roceeding  from  there  to  the  high  mountain  re¬ 
gion  and  making  Sucre  his  base  of  operations  for  long  e.xcursions  to 
Lakes  d'iticaca  and  Poopo,  and  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 
into  the  lowlands  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  If  ])ossible  the  e.x])edition 
will  later  descend  the  Beni  or  the  Pilcomayo  Rivers,  and  finally  return 
l>y  way  of  the  Amazon. 

-Vnother  notable  venture  of  the  same  character  is  the  Collins-l)ay 
South  American  expedition,  organized  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Xatural  Plistory,  of  Chicago,  and  the  American 
Museum  of  .Vatural  History,  of  .Vew  York.  This  exjiedition 
will  be  under  the  jiatronage  and  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  M.J Col¬ 
lins,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  (Toouraphical  Society, 
Mr.  L.  Garnett  Day,  of  Xew  York,  and  W.  F.  Walker,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  Univi'rsity.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Becker  will  be  the  sjiocial  reji- 
resentative  of  the  Field  Museum  and  ^Ir.  George  K.  Cherrie,  recently 
a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  South  American  expedition,  will  re])resent 
th(^  American  Museum.  They  will  go  \na  Mollendo  to  La  Paz, 
Boli^'ia,  to  Cochabamba,  and  thence  down  the  Mamore  River  to  the 
Madeira  and  into  the  Amazon.  Their  object  is  the  study  of  natural 
history  and  the  collection  of  specimens,  especially  of  birds  and 
mammals,  and  will  take  with  them  all  necessary  equipment  for  this 
jnirpose.  The  expedition  is  to  leave  Xew  York  on  December  26, 
1914. 


THE  .SOUTHWEST  MUSEU.M  EXPEDITIO.N. 

An  ex])('dition,  under  the  aujiices  of  the  Southwest  Museum  of  Los 
Angides,  Cal.,  was  reiamtly  organized  for  the  jiurjiose  of  securing 
educational  plioto-records  and  motion-jiicture  films  of  the  remarkable 
natural  scenery,  anciiMit  ruins  and  monuments,  and  the  picturesque 
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1111(1  iiitcrosting  ])('0])l(‘s  of  Spanish  AiiK'rica  and  the  South  S('as. 
The  well-known  ('xjilorer,  naturalist,  and  writer,  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  is  the  scientific  director  of  the  expedition.  Leaving  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  early  in  l)('C(>ml)er  the  steamer  is  to  make  stojis  at 
tlie  most  interesting  jiorts  on  th<‘  west  coast  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  giving  ojijiortunity  for  the  ])arty  to  make  inland 
excursions  to  places  of  scientific  and  historic  interest.  From  Val¬ 
paraiso  the  ('xpedition  is  to  go  to  Easter  Island  to  examine  and 
photogra])li  its  iHunarkabk'  jirehistoric  monuments  and  hieroglyphs, 
and  thence  to  Pitcairn  Island,  Tahiti,  the  Christmas  Islands,  and  to 
llonoluln,  returning  to  San  Francisco  for  a  wc'ek’s  stay  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exjiosition,  thence  to  San  l)i(‘go,  "The  Harbor  of  the  Sun,” 
for  a  few  diiA's’  visit  to  the  Panama-California  Exposition,  and  thence 
back  to  Los  Ang(‘k‘s.  The  entire  triji  is  to  cov(‘r  some  15,000  miles 
and  iidll  tak('  about  five  months. 


DEATH  OF  FREDERIC  BROWN. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  the  Bi  lletin'  records  the  death  of 
one  of  the  ablest  and  staunchest  friends  of  Pan  America,  Frederic 
Brown,  erstwhile  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  United  States,  which  occurred  on  November  2S,  1014.  While 
specific  details  of  his  active  and  successful  life  are  not  as  yet  available, 
it  may  be  stated  that  he  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  j-ear  when  death 
cut  of!  his  promising  career.  His  early  education  was  gained  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  college  in  Brownsburg,  Ind.,  wliere  he  also 
took  up  the  study  of  civil  engineering,  which  he  subsequently  prose¬ 
cuted  in  New  York.  In  1002  he  became  manager  of  the  export 
department  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.  and  later  was  sent  to 
tlie  Dominican  Kepublic  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Santo  Domingo.  Much  of  his  life  thereafter  was  spent  in 
Latin  American  countries  and  in  connection  with  the  business 
interests  of  their  people,  and  he  was  generally  iTgarded  as  an  authority 
on  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  south¬ 
ern  Republics.  Ilis  knowledge  of  the  Latin  people  and  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  their  fine  qualities  made  him  their  friend, 
and  his  elTorts  toward  promoting  cordial  relations  between  his  own 
country  and  the  other  American  nations  were  highly  appreciated  in 
both  hemispheres.  While  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  deliver  addresses  and  lectures 
before  chambei’s  of  commerce,  busim^ss  organizations,  economic 
societies,  etc.,  throughout  the  United  States,  and  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  and  able  presentation  of  the  subject  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  commercial  relations  were  universally  lauded  by  the  press  of  the 
cities  visited,  l^pon  learning  of  his  death  a  special  meeting  of  the 


DR.  .lU.VN  CARLOS  BLAMCO, 


Minister  of  Rubliu  Works  of  Uruguay,  who  is  coming  to  the  United  States  on  Special  Mtssion  to 
return  the  visit  of  Hon.  Elihu  Root  in  19(Xi,  and  to  represent  his  Government  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  is  expected  to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  January,  and 
will  travel  extensively  throughout  the  country,  making  industrial  and  commercial  studies  of 
interest  to  his  department.  Dr.  Blanco  is  one  of  the  leailing  men  of  Uruguay,  and  an  advocate 
of  closer  Pan  .Vmerican  relations. 
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executive  committee  of  the  Pan  American  Society  was  called  on 
December  2,  1914,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas  Frederic  Browni,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States,  died  on  Saturday,  November  28,  1914. 

Whereas  Mr.  Bntwn  had  been  ass(H'iated,  in  the  office  which  he  filled,  with  the  society 
since  its  organization  and  had  devoted  his  energies  and  ability  to  building  it  u])  and 
making  it  a  favorable  influence  for  the  betterment  of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  its  sister  American  Republics:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States,  called  in  special  se.ssion  for  this  purjiose,  express  its  regret  that  death  has  re¬ 
moved  Mr.  Brown  from  the  activities  to  which  he  was  so  earnestly  devoted;  that  the 
committee  extend  to  his  bereaved  widow  and  to  the  other  members  of  his  family  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  in  their  loss,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  society  and  forwarded  to  his  widow  and  other  members  of  his  family. 


THE  LONDON  TLMES  REVIEWS  PROF,  SHEPHERD’s  BOOK. 

In  the  literar}’  supplement  of  the  London  Times  of  October  1,  1014, 
appeared  an  extended  review  of  Prof.  William  R.  Shepherd’s  Central 
and  South  America.  The  following  excerpt  will  show  the  compli¬ 
mentary  nature  of  the  British  critic’s  comments  on  this  notiihle  work 
of  an  American  professor: 

The  Home  University  Library  Scries  has  received  a  notable  addition  in  a  volume 
on  Central  and  South  America  by  Prof.  William  R.  Shepherd,  a  writer  who  has  every 
qualification  for  being  regarded  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a  little  book, 
but  compact  with  valuable  information  admirably  arranged.  To  compress  into  a  very 
brief  space  an  account  of  the  colonization  of  Latin  America,  of  its  early  history,  organi¬ 
zation,  and  methorls  of  government,  and  of  the  rise,  the  political  fortunes,  and  the 
economical  and  social  development  in  modem  times  of  the  20  Republics  which  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  is  a  difficult  ta.sk.  To  accom¬ 
plish  it  clearly  and  intelligently  without  presenting  the  reader  page  after  page  with 
an  uninviting  mass  of  dull,  dry,  bewildering  statistics  bespeaks  that  masterly  grasp  of 
detail  which  comes  from  the  combination  of  wide  knowledge  with  real  historical 
insight.  Prof.  Shepherd  has  aime<l.  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  at  so  arranging  the 
contents  of  his  book  as  to  describe  the  phases  of  civilization  through  which  Latin 
America  as  a  whole  and  its  several  States  have  passed  in  the  course  of  its  history, 
and  to  draw  from  the  varying  conditions  of  progress  in  this  country  or  in  that  illus¬ 
trations  of  similarities  or  of  differences  in  character,  spirit,  or  attainment;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  aim.  Many  far  more  pretentious  works  upon  I.atin  America  have 
appeared  in  recent  years;  there  is  none  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  gives  more 
evidence  than  does  this  volume  of  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  subject  or  treats 
it  more  fairly  and  sympathetically. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  coinninnication  from 
Mr.  James  Newhery,  of  Argentina,  who  is  at  jtresent  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  which  he  states  that  so  much  interest 
in  South  American  affairs  has  been  manifested  by  the  student  body 
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that  a  society  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  special 
studies  of  social,  political,  and  commercial  conditions  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  southern  continent.  Among  the  students  at  the 
university  are  men  from  Argentina,  Peru,  Mexico,  (’uba,  and  from 
some  of  the  Central  American  countries,  and  their  familiarity  with 
Latin  American  afl'aii’s  will  materially  aid  the  society  in  its  work, 
'rho  Pan  American  I'nion  is  always  ready  ami  glad  to  be  of  assistance 
in  any  way  possible  to  such  organizations  of  young  men,  and  here¬ 
with  extends  its  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new  society. 


cnrisE  OF  THE  fidelity  trust  co.  cancelled. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  word  has  been  received 
that  the  plans  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  of  Baltimon*  for  a 
South  American  commercial  cruise  have  bei-n  cancelled. 


BETTER  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  the  matter  of  an  improved  news  service  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countiies  of  Latin  America  was  generally  discussed, 
and  the  following  resolutions,  which  embody  the  salient  facts  anent 
the  situation,  were  passed: 

Whereas  there  has  recently  been  much  discussion  in  regard  to  closer  trade  relations  with 
the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  as  to  the  bc“st  method  of  accom- 
jdishing  this  purpose;  and 

Whereas  close  trade  relations  depend  uj)on  the  mutual,  cordial,  and  friendly  under¬ 
standing  of  the  j)arties  thereto  and  a  knowledge  and  ai>i)eciation  of  their  conditions 
and  wants,  the  trade  relations  between  strangers  being  such  only  as  arise  from 
actual  necessity;  and 

Whereas  otir  knowledge  of  the  l.atin-American  i)eoples,  to  whom  we  are  so  closely 
attached  jmlitically,  and  theirs  of  us,  is  little  bettor,  if  any,  than  that  which  we 
])ossess  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet;  and 

Whereas  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  the  existence  of  a  proper  understanding  and 
appreciation  between  i)eoj)les  as  the  daily  exchange  and  publication  of  news  in 
news])apers  of  general  circulation;  and 

Whereas  our  news  service  with  South  America  is  totally  inadequate,  if  not  altogether 
negligible,  such  as  is  transmitted  passing  through  European  hands,  and  being 
molded  to  suit  European  state  and  trade  ]iolicies:  Thertifore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Newjiort  News,  Va., 
that  immcnliate  and  ajq)roi)riate  steps  should  be  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
ade(iuate  news  service  between  the  I'nited  States  of  America  and  all  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  co))y  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  the  request  that  this  matter  be  taken  uj)  by  it  and  urged 
to  some  definite  conclusion. 

Tliese  resolutions  reflect  a  feeling  that  is  doubtless  shared  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  by  representative  interests  of  the  American 


ST.  P,\TKICK’S  CMUKCII.  W.\SHIN(:TON,  D.  C.,  WIII'.liK  TIIK  PAN’  AAIKIIIPAX  MASS  WAS  CK I-K  1!H ATKD,  TII AN'KSOIVING  PAA',  NOVKM 

-’(i,  I'.tu. 

A  spocial  P.an  Amerioan  sfirvicn,  inanqiinitod  ?!iT  yoarsaso  in  Wa'^liiniiton,  lia<  nuw  ln'iomoa  notable  feature  of  the  Thank.seivitiR  Pay  relebration  at  the  Nation’.-!  Capital. 
Serrclary  of  State  Mryan.ropresentitiR  PresMent  Wilson,  ineinbers  of  the  .liplonialic  corps, anil  hiph  ollicials  of  the  Nation  iinilikl  in  [irayers  for  peace.  Thechnreh 
was  a'l'irneil  with  the  colors  of  the  21  \  itterican  Itepublics  of  the  Western  1  leniisiihere  anil  the  pews  re.servisl  for  each  of  the  embassies  ami  legations  were  designated 
bv  the  of  tbe  <*otTntries  they  represent. 
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continent,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  new  era  of  Pan- 
American  development  which  is  dawning  in  a  most  gratifying  manner 
will  see  a  decided  improvement  in  this  ])arlic\dar  phase  of  inter¬ 
national  intercourse. 


HARDWARE  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  Pan  Ameiican  I'nion  has  received  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  ITardwaro  Manufacturers’  Association  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  a  pamphh't  entith'd,  “The  Latin  American  ( tpportunity  for 
American  Ilaidware  ManufacAurei-s.’’  This  is  a  reprint  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Director  (leneral  John  Parrott  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  association  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  2!),  An 

appendix  to  this  monogi  aph  contains  a  schedule  showing  im])ortations 
of  hardware  and  allied  products  by  Latin  America  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  sharia  fuinished  by  the  United  States,  (’opies  of  this 
booklet  may  be  had  upon  a])plication  to  the  Pan  Ameiican  ITnion. 


“the  new  REPUBLIC.’’ 

The  Pui.LETiN  desiies  to  acknowledge  a  widcome  addition  to  its 
exchange  hst.  The  New  Kepublic,  “a  weekly  journal  of  critical 
comment  on  national  affairs,’’  Ls  a  refri'shing  innovation  in  the  field  of 
pi'iiodical  literature  in  the  United  States.  In  its  initial  number, 
which  ap])eared  Noviunber  0,  P»14,  the  founders  stated  that  it  would 
be: 

*  *  *  A  weekly  critical  revii'w  which  i)iibli4ie.s  neifhei  illustration  nor  fiction, 

hut  which  sei'ks  rather  and  above  all  to  mold  oi)inion.  It  will  be  a  journal,  that  is, 
of  ideas.  Its  intluence  will  de]>end  upon  the  ability  of  its  nianajicinent  to  fornuilate 
and  disseminate  ideas;  ideas  which  will  touch  tlu^  imafrination.  kec);  curiosity  alive, 
intensify  conviction,  and  i  xert  a  force— an  immediate  force— in  the  diri'ction  of  sound 
action.  It.s  Work  w  ill  b(‘  to  i)lay  a  stream  of  fresh  and  honest  thought  ciii  every  sip- 
nificant  jihase  of  intellectual  and  jiractical  activity  in  American  life;  ujion  current 
literature,  art  and  the  drama;  uiion  science,  juiblie  and  jirivate  business,  and  educa¬ 
tion;  u])on  politics,  industry,  and  society. 

Quite  sumo  task,  to  be  sure,  but,  judging  from  the  issues  that  have 
come  to  this  oHice,  the  founders  are  making  good  their  promise.  It 
is  in  truth  “a  journal  of  ideas,’’  and  wliilc*  not  iconoclastic  in  its 
(‘xprt^ssion  its  criticisms  are  trenchant,  kt'cn,  and  wholesonu'  withal, 
and  v\ill  give  tht'  reader,  whatevi'r  may  be  his  own  ])redileclions,  con¬ 
siderable  food  for  thought.  Lditois  and  contiilmtoi's  evidently  have 
the  couragt'  of  their  convictions  and  the  readtu'  is  convinced  of  their 
honesty  of  thought  and  entire  indepcnd('nc(*  of  any  favoritism  with 
re.‘;p(‘ct  to  political  jiarties,  race,  crcH'd,  or  color.  While  the  Now 
Ke])ublic  manifests  none  of  the  muck-iaking  proclivities  which  char¬ 
acterized  such  a  largo  section  of  the  periodical  press  of  the  United 
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UpfKT,  IJrazili:in.  nsi)  Massachiisflt'!  A  vcnii^;  ri^nlor,  Mi-xi<;un,  I  H  i  I  Stri'ct,  atnl  Chilciiii,  lOl.'i  .Sixipciilh 
Strenl;  lowi;r,  An'pntitiB,  KKX)  New  Harapihiro  Avenue.  On  l)ieeml)cr  I,  I')I4,  Ihe  Clilli'iin,  und  on 
Oecemner  li,  1914,  Hie  Art'enlinc  'liplonialie  lepreseiitatlves  were  reeelveil  liy  I'p'.sldenl  Wilson  ir 
their  newly  created  character  and  rank  of  ainhassadors. 
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Statos  some  few  yoai-s  aiio,  it  is  aj^<;rossivc  in  its  tone  and  constructive 
in  its  (M'iticism  and  will  doubtless  become  an  important  factor  in 
moldinir  public  oj)inion,  at  least  in  the  ranks  of  the  earnest  and 
thouirhtfnl  people  of  the  I'nited  States  who  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  it  is  to  be  ho])ed  that  there  are  enoiijih  of  these  to  make  such  a 
venture  a-;  this  new  ])ublieation  a  ])ronounced  success  from  its  veiy 
ineeptiim. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS  REPORTS. 

The  Xational  Association  of  Manufactureis  of  the  United  States 
is  to  1)0  commended  on  its  entiuprise  in  issuinf;  a  series  of  special  bul¬ 
letins  for  the  pui])ose  of  kee^iiiii;  its  numibei's  j)i-omptly  advised  of  all 
d(‘velopmei*ts  alfeetins;  the  e.Nport  and  import  trade  arishiir  out  of  the 
|)r('sent  struLT^dc*  in  Europe.  At  the  time  of  this  writin<x  live  of  these 
special  r('])orts  have  been  issued.  Such  intelligent  cooperation  with 
tlie  rcpiesentative  business  interests  of  the  country  in  an  endeavor  to 
secure  and  maintain  a  broa(h>r  exchanjie  of  foreign  trade  is  worthy  of 
every  encourajp'inent,  and  reveals  a  proper  a])preciation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  careful  study  and  investiixation  for  ell’ective  trade  campai<;ns. 


The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World,  roinprisini:  Tlio  Mon  iiiitilo.  Hills  of  lixclianire. 
Bankruptcy  and  Maritime  l  aws  of  all  civilized  nations,  together  with  ('oni- 
nientaries  on  Ci.il  I’roiediire.  t’onstitution  of  the  Courts,  atid  Trade  Customs 
in  the  oriiiitial  lan<:iun.es  interleaved  with  an  Ihiylish  tran.slation  contrihuted 
hy  numerotis  eminent  sjx'cialists  of  all  nations.  American  editioti.  Constiltinc 
editor.  The  Hon.  Sir  'riiomas  Ihlward  Scrutton.  .ludue  of  the  Kind's  Bench 
l)i\  ision  of  the  llieh  Court  of  Justice.  I'-imland.  ( ieneral  editor;  William  Bow- 
stead  of  the  Middle  Tem]>le.  I  artist er  at  law,  I.otidon.  with  a  ymneral  introduction 
l)y  (diaries  Henry  Hul  erich.  jirofessor  of  law  in  the  law  .school  of  the  f.eland 
."Stanford  Jtitiior  i'niversit\  .  Boston,  'Phe  Boston  Book  Co.  i'o  lie  com])leted 
in  :’).i  4“  \olttmes:  ])rice.  S!i  eai  li.  Volumes  1.  II,  HI.  V,  VI,  VII,  VTII,  X, 
XIII.  XIV.  XV.  XVI,  XVII,  XVHI.  XX,  XXI,  XXII.  XXIV,  XXV,  and 
XXXII.  receixod. 

The  utilitx  of  a  work  of  this  character,  cixitiy  in  comjiaratixe  form  the  commen  ial 
laws  of  all  the  countries  of  the  (  ixili/ed  xxorld  is  recoynizeil  hy  exery  practitioner 
called  oti  to  ailxi.se  in  matters  of  international  commerce.  Too  often  this  adxice  is 
lirst  asked  xvhen  tlu>  <a.-^e  has  reached  the  acute  staye.  (ienerally  sjieakiiiir,  it  has 
reached  this  staye  heforc*  the  iiersous  in  interest  themselxes  knoxv  of  it.  (.tuestions 
of  maritime  liens,  commercial  jiaper.  factors  and  I  rokers.  I  atikrtijitcy.  jiartnershiji, 
stock  companies,  alien  traders,  sales,  hills  of  ladiny  atid  responsihilitx  of  carriers, 
oidy  to  mention  a  fexv  of  the  cases  arisiny  under  foreiyn  laxx*,  the  circumstances  of 
xx'hich  may  lie  knoxx'ii  oidy  throuyh  a  hrief  cahle  messaye  and  reqttiriny:  prompt 
action,  jiresent  puzzliny  cont  inyencies  ex  en  to  the  lest  equipped  laxvyer.  This 
same  is  very  aptly  jiut  hy  .lustii-e  Scrutton  in  his  preface  to  tlii'  x\-ork: 

“When  a  (ierman  .ship  is  I'hartered  hy  an  Ihiyli.shman  to  load  cotton  in  Hgx  pt 
tinder  hills  of  ladiny  <‘xecuted  there  ami  delixer  it  in  Antxver]i.  and  on  the  way  jmts 
into  a  Spanish  port  in  distre.ss,  the  I'.nylish  laxvyer.  suddenly  <  ailed  npon  to  adxise, 
looks  hastily  for  a  xx'ork  in  xxhii  h  he  can  lind  the  law  of  Cermany,  Ixyx  jit,  Belgium, 
or  Spain,  applicahh'  to  tin*  point  in  qtiestion.” 

Kxen  supposiny  him  to  I  e  a  linguist  and  hax  iny  access  to  a  xvidl -stocked  library, 
the  ehani'oe  are  many  to  one  that  the  laxvyer  xvill  not  1  e  aide  to  lax-  his  hands  on  the 
hook  n  eded.  <  )n  the  other  hand,  if  he  he  a  <  Ierman,  I'renchman.  or  South  American, 
and  the  question  one  inxolx  iny  Ihiyli.sh  or  ,\mcrican  laxv.  it  is  exen  le.ss  likely  that 
his  search  xvill  he  fruitful. 

It  is  to  suiijily  this  need  that  the  xvork  nn(h*r  consideration  xvas  undertaken.  The 
need  of  the  xvork  is  apparent,  hut  is  it  possible  adequately  to  .satisfy  this  need?  Can 
the  commercial  laxvs  of  lifty-six  countries  land  that.  too.  ('ountiny  such  aygreyations 
as  the  Fnited  States.  British  l’oss<‘ssions  and  Protectorates,  and  Dutth  I'.ast  Indies 
as  .sinyle  unitsi  he  jiresented  with  oriyinal  text  and  translation  in  snch  a  manner  as 
to  he  of  any  substantial  u.se  to  the  practicing  laxvyer? 

The  undertakiny  is  a  stupendous  one.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  factors  involxed 
in  the  .srdution  thereof. 

I'ir.st.  There  must  he  sornethiny  approximatiny  identity  of  subjects  for  all  of  the 
countries  treated.  (Commercial  laxv  is  a  xery  elastic  term  and  may  comprehend 
much  or  little,  hut  exen  so.  a  xvork  purporting  to  deal  xvith  the  commercial  law  of  a 
number  of  countries  is  in  its  essence  comiiaratixe.  and  so  must  not  depart  too  far 
from  some  standard  of  uniformity.  Vet  subject  headings,  groupings,  and,  in  fact,  all 
classilications  of  laxvs  are  more  or  le.«s  arbitrary  and  artilicial.  They  could  not  he 
otherwi.se.  even  granting  that  jurisprudem  e  he  a  science,  about  which  there  is  much 
to  he  said  for  and  against.  The  task  of  regrouping  these  arbitrary  groujis  makes  the 
undertaking  more  tlian  doubly  dilliciilt.  If  it  x^’ere  true  that  each  of  the  countries 
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of  the  world  had  evolved  from  within  itself  its  own  system  of  laws  without  regard 
to  any  other  country  and  had  its  own  peculiar  nomenclature,  then  the  task  of  pre¬ 
senting  those  laws  in  comparison  and  from  the  practitioner's  standpoint  would  Ije  a 
task  much  too  complex  and  diliicult  to  he  undertaken.  Fortunately  for  the  comjnler 
and  for  the  ])ractitioner  this  is  by  no  means  true. 

Second.  Differences  of  commercial  usages  and  customs  upon  which  commercial  laws 
are  and  must  be  radicated.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  puri)ose  of  all  man-made  laws 
in  every  country  is  to  act  as  signposts  indicating  the  line  of  natural  right  and  justiee  as 
between  man  and  his  fellow  in  their  dealings  the  one  with  the  other.  But  these  deal¬ 
ings,  in  other  words,  commerce,  both  in  the  small  and  in  the  large,  have  always  and 
e\  ery  where  moved  a  step  in  advance  of  commercial  laws.  The  path  is  trodden  before 
the  signpo.sts  are  placed.  In  placing  these  signposts  the  intelligent  purj)ose  has  been  to 
make  them  conform  to  certain  so-called  basic  ])rinciples  and  to  this  end  the  trodden 
path  may  be  corrected.  Hut  these  basic  principles  themselves,  while  intended  to 
serve  as  exponents  of  right  and  justice,  are  r(H)ted  on  habits,  customs,  and  usage. 

(iranting  the  fundamental  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  the  .same  over  all  the  world, 
though  it  would  be  diliicult  to  maintain  this,  but  even  so  granting,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  ])rinciple  of  law  conceived  in  one  locality  and  there  conformable  in  the  highest 
degree  to  this  fundamental,  ethical  standard,  may  not  in  another  locality  widely  depart 
therefrom.  The  principle  of  law  is  only  an  application  of  ethics  to  conditions,  and  if 
the  conditions  be  not  the  same,  then  the  a])plication — that  is,  the  law — can  not  be  the 
same.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  principal  and  agent  and  the  rights  of  a  third 
]>arty.  It  may  be  sound  doetrine  and  founded  ui)on  natural  right  that  in  one  locality 
of  the  world  the  principal  should  be  bound,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  acts  of  his  agent, 
but  this  princiy)le  might  work  rank  injustice  in  another  part  of  the  world  where  the 
tripartite  duties  and  obligations  of  principal,  agent,  and  third  party  have  not  the  same 
foundation. 

Xo  man  can  comprehend,  and  therefore  no  lawyer  can  intelligently  advise,  regarding 
the  commercial  laws  of  a  country  in  all  their  ramilications  as  a])plicable  to  commercial 
life  and  usage  unless  he  be  adept  in  the  idiom,  has  lived  in  the  country',  is  thoroughly 
soaked  in  its  civilization,  history,  and  customs,  and  has  studied  and  practiced  his 
profession  therein. 

Xotwith.standing,  a  work  of  the  kind  under  review  has  practical  utility.  Not 
because  it  is  sufficient.  That  it  can  not  be.  Hut  because  it  gives  light  in  cases 
where  light  can  not  otherwise  be  jrrocured.  Not  in  one  case  in  a  hundred  in  aetual 
]>ractice  will  it  bo  fea.sible  to  consult  foreign  eouiusol.  In  a  large  jrroportion  of  cases 
time  presses.  It  is  then  that  this  work,  carefully  examined,  will  prove  its  value.  In 
some  cases  mistakes  may  be  made,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  mistake  made  due  to 
misconstruction  or  misajrplication  of  the  law  (and  many  such  must  arise;  will  never 
be  so  bad  a  mistake  as  one  due  to  total  ignorance  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  said  that  “  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing”,  but  it  is  true  nev¬ 
ertheless  that  no  learning  is  oftentimes  a  much  more  dangerous  thing. 

Nuevo  York  en  todo  sus  Fases,  por  Clovis  Ochoa  (New  York  in  its  various  aspects, 
by  Clovis  Ochoa,  sent  by  the  Government  of  Chile  on  special  mission  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe),  illustrated  with  ])lates,  photogra))hs,  and  a  colored  map. 
Printed  at  Santiago,  Chile,  I!)13.  Octavo,  COO  pages.  Price,  $2.50.  For  sale  by 
Hrentano  and  the  American  News  Co. 

The  author  states,  and  with  evident  truth,  that  -when  he  arrive<l  in  New  York  he 
could  discover  no  guidebook  in  Spanish  which  would  be  of  service  to  him  in  finding 
his  way  about  the  city  and  in  giving  him  detailed  information  of  many  points  of  interest 
on  which  the  stranger  shoidd  be  posted.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  the  need  of  such  a 
book  that  he  spent  considerable  time  in  collecting  data,  in  verifying  much  that  was 
(amiiuon  knowledge  and  yet  a))t  to  be  inaccurate,  ami  in  sy.stematizing  his  facts  for 
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publication  in  readable  form.  He  sincerely  thanka  the  many  persons,  espcciall\ 
ofliciala,  who  aiderl  him  in  his  work,  and  then  presents  the  book  to  Spanish  readeis 
and  travelers  in  the  hope  that  it  will  permit  them  to  escape  the  trials  which  beset  him, 
as  a  Spanish-speaking  visitor,  while  he  was  becoming  acquainted  with  the  place. 
And  ho  has  accompli.shod  his  work  commendably.  Besides  the  map,  a  street  index, 
and  similar  tabulatwl  information,  there  are  chapters  on  New  York’s  history,  its 
architecture,  its  theaters,  schools,  and  ])ublic  buildings,  its  business  activity,  the 
universities,  churches,  and  societies.  Kverything  of  interest  receives  attention  and 
must  be  of  su]>rome  value  to  those  speaking  Spanish.  The  suburbs  are  not  forgotten, 
and  several  excursions  around  New  York  are  suggested.  Considering  the  many 
v'isitors  who  in  increasing  numbers  come  to  New  York  every  year  for  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness,  the  book  can  be  recommenderl  as  a  trustworthy  guide  for  those  who,  in  th<* 
beginning  at  least,  must  have  some  book  in  Spanish  to  satisfy  their  inquiries  concerning 
the  great  city. 

The  Railways  of  South  and  Central  America.  lU-  Fre<lerick  M.  Halsey.  Now 
York:  Francis  Emery  Fitch.  1914.  183  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  little  work  comes  upon  the  market  at  a  most  opportune  time  and  its  wealth 
of  information  will  doubtless  be  greatly  appreciated  by  commercial  and  industrial 
corporations  that  are  interesting  themselves  more  than  ever  before  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  great  Southlands.  The  student  of  economics  will  also  find  its  pages  filled  with 
matter  closely  allied  with  the  progress  and  welfare  of  nations. 

The  work,  as  its  name  indicates,  contains  statistics  and  other  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  imjmrtant  railways  of  all  Latin  America  and  various  islands  of  the  West  Indie^ , 
It  is  divided  into  three  jiarts:  South  America;  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Panama  ; 
and  the  West  Indies.  Each  of  the  throe  parts  is  divided  into  chapters,  covering  a 
country  or  a  group  of  countries.  The  chapters  begin  with  a  brief  descrijition  of  the 
railway  development  and  other  information  regarding  the  country  or  countrie.-'. 
These  data  are  followed  by  tables  and  notes  giving  details  as  to  colonization,  mileage, 
earnings,  linancial  condition,  amount  of  freight  and  number  of  passengers  carried, 
history,  location  and  nature  of  the  country  traversed  by  each  of  the  various  railwa\ 
lines.  The  tables  in  most  cases  are  rendered  in  both  pounds  sterling  and  in  Ameri¬ 
can  gold.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  appendices  containing  additional  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest.  The  highest  railway  in  the  world,  that  built  by  the  famous  Meiggs 
in  Peru,  and  several  others  are  given  special  notes  relative  to  the  unusual  difficulties 
attending  their  construction. 

Three  maps,  one  of  which  is  large  and  shows  the  general  railway  development  of 
Latin  .America,  and  which  was  recently  j)ublished  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  add 
interest  to  the  text  as  well  as  being  useful  for  reference.  As  a  whole,  the  publication 
will  fill  a  need;  and  the  few  minor  errors,  which  it  is  almo.st  impossible  to  avoid  in  a 
work  of  this  character,  will  be  overlooked  and  the  author  congratulated  for  the  prip- 
duction  of  a  valuable  addition  to  the  railway  literature  of  Latin  America. 

Reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  British 
Trade  in  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  By  Mr.  (t.  T. 
.^Iilne.  special  commissioner.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lon¬ 
don,  T.  FLsher  I'nwin,  1913.  Price,  2s.  ltd.  (about  55  cents). 

As  in  all  of  the  publications  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  the  pages  are  full  of 
valuable  information  on  commercial  conditions  in  the  region  discussed,  and  can  be 
made  available  not  only  by  British  merchants,  but  also  by  those  in  the  United  States 
interested  in  foreign  commerce.  The  admirable  index  of  the  first  fimr  pages  giv( 
a  clue  to  the  contents,  which  treats  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  There  are  naviga¬ 
tion  and  shipping  intelligence,  information  on  banks,  suggestions  on  popular  tastes, 
comparative  prices,  and  other  similar  details.  There  is  also  a  clear  railway  map  of 
Central  America.  .Anyone  interested  in  the  region  examined  in  this  report  must 
find  it  full  of  useful  data 
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Evaporation  in  the  Cane  and  the  Beet-Sugar  Factory.  By  Edward  Ko)!- 
pcsschaar.  A  theoretical  and  practical  treatif-e.  London,  Xornnui  Rodger,  UU4. 
Rages  IIG,  price  7s.  6d.  (about  §1.S5). 

I'or  the  technician  engaged  in  sugar  production  this  must  prove  valuable,  esjiecially 
in  as.sociation  with  other  books  on  the  same  subject  and  from  the  same  publishers. 
-Vs  the  authorities  are  almost  all  Dutch,  and  have  had  great  experience  in  their  chosen 
Held,  their  opinions  and  method-s  deserve  attenti(.in. 

Hints  to  Homeseekers  A  Book  of  Agricultural  Oi)portunities,  by  W.  J.  Geib, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  State  Journal  Printing  Co.  (Madison,  Wis.), 

1913.  Pages  274,  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  iiuqjs.  Price  $1.50. 

While  the  book  deals  chiefly  with  advice  to  those  in  the  United  States  \\ho  de.siie 
to  remove  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  it  has  pages  on  the  opportunities 
in  Canada,  and  not  a  few  of  the  suggestions  can  be  applied  to  the  agricultural  home- 
st'ckers  who  turn  their  glance  toward  the  areas  in  Latin  America,  like  Argentina, 
wh(,‘re  now  land  is  open  to  the  settler. 

Chart  of  the  World.  Cf.  W.  Bacon  A  Co.  (Ltd.),  London. 

This  is  a  well-mounted  diatrrani  of  a  new  pro])osc<l  system  to  chart  the  world  on  a 
scientific  basis. 

Health  and  Sickness  in  the  Tropics.  A  Guide  for  Travellers  and  Residents 
in  Remote  Districts.  By  (Dr.)  Leonard  Bostock,  British  vice  consul.  Porto 
Amelia.  Pages  94.  Price  2  shillings  (about  50  cents). 

The  author  is  a  trained  physician  with  responsibilities  and  duties  in  the  tropics 
of  (Portuguese  east)  Africa  and  writes  from  his  own  knowledge.  There  are  chapters 
on  residence,  hygiene,  the  teeth,  food,  water,  u.«e  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  clothing, 
and  similar  matters.  An  entire  section  is  devoted  to  diseases  and  accidents,  with 
the  simple  medical  and  surgical  treatment  which  is  needed  and  which  a  nonmedical 
person  may  apply.  Certainly  no  simpler  or  more  practical  book  could  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  intending  to  go  to  the  Tropics  for  either  a  visit  or  residence. 

Kelly’s  Directory  of  the  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  and  Shippers  of  America, 

1914.  Pubh.shed  by  the  Kelly  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  70  Fifth  Avenue 
(with  agencies  in  Paris,  Hamburg,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Sheffield).  Pages  783;  thin  paper. 

This  annual  index  now  in  its  third  edition  covers  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Latin  America.  The  index  is  divided  so  as  to  include  in  one  section  the  countries, 
towns,  etc.,  and  in  another  the  trades  or  occupations  of  the  business  men  in  those 
towns.  The  fact  that  this  compilation  has  reached  its  third  year  is  an  indication 
that  it  has  found  a  field  where  its  information  is  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  Special  attention  must  be  called  to  the  statement  that  free  copies  of  the 
index  will  be  presented  to  institutions  in  foreign  countries  established  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extension  of  the  American  export  trade,  provided  that  the  American  consul 
located  in  that  city  makes  the  request  therefor.  It  is  probable  that  as  time  goes  on 
an  edition  will  be  prepared  with  Latin  America  by  itself,  thus  separating  those  Repub¬ 
lics  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  because  the  bulk  may  soon  render  the  book 
unhandy  should  it  continue  its  present  growth. 

International  Congress  of  Americanists.  Proceedings  of  the  XVTII  Session, 
London,  1912.  Parts  I  and  II.  Prepared  by  the  Editorial  Committee,  London, 
Harrison  &  Sons,  1913. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  resum6  of  the  collection  of  brilliant  essays  on  American 
subjects,  all  by  scholars,  and  all  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,  both  past  and  present.  When  it  is  stated,  however,  that  these  studies  are 
in  the  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  may 
be  consulted  by  students  interested  in  materia  Americaiia. 
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South  America  as  an  Export  Field. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  has  just  issued  Special  Agents  Series  No.  81,  with  the  title 
“South  America  as  an  Export  Field,”  a  thoroughly  practical  volume  of  216  pages, 
of  the  regular  size  of  Government  publications,  fro  n  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  From  the  contents  it  is  seen  that  a  survey  of  the  continent  as  a  whole  is 
given,  and  that  there  follow  subdivisions  devoted  to  each  Republic  and  the  Guianas 
in  alphabetical  order,  each  country  being  presented  in  detail.  The  physical  features, 
population,  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining  activities,  the  manufacturing  industries, 
transportation,  chief  cities  and  ports,  and  the  foreign  trade  are  examined.  The  postal 
regulations  and  tables  of  the  money  of  each  country  are  given.  In  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  special  hints  are  added,  wherever  the  trade  indicates  them,  concerning  the 
probability  that  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  can  increase  their  exports  by 
careful  and  systematic  effort  with  that  purpose  in  view.  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
general  postal  information  and  a  list  of  departmental  publications  on  South  America 
are  given 

In  reading  the  book  with  the  nterest  it  merits,  many  good  points  impress  themselves 
on  the  memory.  For  instance,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  of  the  importations 
into  South  America  the  great  majority  are  manufactured  goods,  a  fact  that,  of  course, 
appeals  to  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  The  explanation  of  this  condition  is 
very  clearly  explained  on  page  7,  and  should  be  encouraging  to  those  who  are  studying 
the  possibilities  of  export.  Details  of  steamship  lines,  of  railways,  and  of  crops  are 
given,  and  in  some  cases  the  local  crop  seasons  are  defined,  although  omitted  in  others. 
In  this  connection  it  would  have  been  well  to  hint  what  seasons  are  favorable  to  com¬ 
mercial  travelers,  provided  any  difference  at  all  needs  noting  for  selling  merchandise. 
This  newer  book,  with  the  several  publications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
especially  that  in  1908,  Winning  Foreign  ^larkets,  and  the  Foreign  Credits,  in  1913, 
are  most  serviceable  and  practical  guidebooks  to  the  traveler,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  the  aid  thus 
far  offered  in  these  details.  Sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  [Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  25  cents.  — 

The  Phsrsiography  of  the  Bio  Grande  Valley,  N.  Mex.,  in  Relation  to  Pueblo 
Culture.  By  Edgar  Lee  Hewitt,  Junius  Henderson,  and  Wilfred  William  Rob¬ 
bins.  Bulletin  54  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  1913. 

A  technical  study  of  physical  conditions  indicated  in  the  title,  must  be  a  substantial 
contribution  to  research  work  on  the  study  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  the  characteristic  thoroughness  of  everything  done  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Patents  and  Trade-Marks,  in  Central  and  South  America.  1914.  Published 
by  Obligado  &  Co.,  publishers  of  “Patentes  y  Marcas,”  the  official  journal  of  the 
Argentine  Patent  Office.  343  Bartolome  Mitre,  Buenos  Aires. 

IVhile  this  is,  to  some  extent,  a  publication  for  commercial  use,  it  nevertheless 
presents  in  a  handy  volume  of  55  pages  the  essential  information  needed  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  patents  and  trade-marks  in  the  Latin-American  Republics.  The  brochure 
is^on  file  at  the  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Trade  Relations  between  United  States  and  Brazil.  By  A.  G,  de  Almeida. 

Dr.  de  Almeida  presented  this  essay  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  tour  around  South  America.  He  sets  forth  the  resources  of  Brazil  and 
calls  attention  to  the  advantages  of  reciprocal  trade  between  the  north  and  south. 
The  pamphlet  is  bound  to  leave  a  good  impression  on  all  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  read  it.  It  was  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Hooper  Printing  Co.,  Boston. 
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The  Indians  of  the  Terraced  Houses.  By  Charles  Francis  Saunders.  Pages  293. 
,  j  Illustrated  by  photographs  by  the  author.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York. 
Price,  $2.50. 

In  26  chapters  and  3  appendices  the  author  gives  his  experiences  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  enters  a  plea  that  they  be  studied  with  due 
care  to  preserve  them  from  annihilation  and  to  be  allowed  to  live  out  their  true  lives 
in  their  own  way.  It  is  an  interesting  book  and  has  a  sincere  sympathy  with  these 
aborigines  of  which  the  United  States  should  be  proud. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  at  the  Seventh 
Annual  Meeting,  April  24-26,  1913  (Washington). 

Las  Americas.  Or^na  Oficial  De  La  (Official  Organ  of  the)  Pan  American  States 
Association.  Published  by  them  at  their  oflSce,  102  West  32d  Street,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A.,  Junio  (June)  1914,  Tomo  (Volume)  1. 

A  new  monthly  review  published  by  the  Pan  American  States  Association  (Inc.) 
has  recently  appeared  for  distribution  and  circulation,  principally  in  Latin  America, 
and  also  to  be  read  by  all  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good 
monthly  in  Spanish,  devoted  to  a  great  extent  to  Latin  American  affairs,  or  to  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  which  bear  directly  upon  Latin  America.  The  volume 
has  a  worthy  appearance  and  is  effectively  illustrated,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  description  of  the  projected  new  building  of  the  Pan  American  States  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  A  number  of  attractive  advertisements,  in  Spanish,  are  foimd 
both  at  the  front  and  back.  This  new  monthly  publication  will  be  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Chile:  Its  land  and  people.  The  history,  natural  features,  development,  and 
industrial  resources  of  a  great  South  American  Republic.  By  Francis  J.  G. 
Maitland.  London:  Francis  Griffiths,  34,  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  W.  C.  1914. 
Sold  in  the  United  States  by  James  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York.  293  pages,  illustrated 
by  44  photographs  and  a  map.  Price,  ten  shillings,  six  pence  (about  $2.50). 

The  Republic  of  Chile  deserves  all  the  attention  given  it  in  the  last  few  years  and 
this  new  book  by  Mr.  Maitland  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  newer  literature  on  that 
country.  It  is  written  from  the  British  point  of  view,  but  criticisms  of  certain  English 
faults  in  South  America  are  freely  presented  along  with  much  deserved  praise  for  his 
country’s  activity  on  the  continent.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  history,  but 
a  great  deal  more  to  the  people  of  Chile  themselves  in  their  present  relationships. 
Among  the  interesting  chapters  are,  for  instance,  “Partridge  Shooting  in  Chile,” 
“Women  and  Social  Life,”  “How  the  Panama  Canal  will  Influence  Chile,”  “Pata¬ 
gonia  and  Its  Sheep  Farms,”  and  especially  XXXII,  the  chapter  which  deals  with 
“Art,  Literature,  and  Journalism  in  Chile.”  As  not  sufficient  attention  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  undoubted  art  influences  at  work  in  the  Republic,  it  is  well  to  note 
its  appearance  here. 

El  Tecolote.  The  Annual  Review  published  Iw  the  students  of  the  Department  of 
Spanish  in  the  Commercial  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  certainly  an 
ambitious  little  volume,  and  Slows  what  rapid  advance  the  students  really 
interested  in  Spanish  can  make  when  they  give  serious  attention  to  it.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  number  of  Spanish-American  students  at  the  school.  One 
of  the  articles  has  the  title,  “The  Significance  of  Pan  Americanism”  (put  into 
attractive  Spanish),  by  Prof.  Wm.  Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Society 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  which  great  praise  is  given  to  the  Pan  American  Union, 
to  its  director  general  and  subdirector  for  the  vital  influences  toward  this  Pan 
Americanism. 

“Conquest  of  the  Tropics.”  The  story  of  the  creative  enterprises  conducted  by  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  By  Frederick  Upham  Adams.  Illustrated.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  New  York.  1914.  Price,  $2.00. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Frederick  Upham  Adams  tells  about  the  conquest  of  the  Tropics. 
It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  which  the  publishers  intend  to  issue  dealing  with 
70015— Bull.  6—14 - 8 
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the  “Romance  of  Big  Business.”  There  is  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
book  gives  interesting  points  in  the  origin  and  development  of  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
but  the  story  is  one  of  decided  interest  and  is  much  more  than  an  account  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  success  of  this  corporation .  Life  in  the  Tropics  is  the  subject  of  many  a  pen 
picture  and  can  be  recognized  easily  by  those  who  know  what  the  Tropics  really  mean. 
If  all  the  volumes  of  the  series  are  as  absorbing  to  the  general  reader  as  this  one  there 
will  be  no  question  of  their  success  and  of  the  genuine  storehouse  of  information  they 
offer  to  the  reader. 

Commercial  Monographs.  Costa  Bica;  Guatemala;  British  Honduras;  Pan¬ 
ama;  Nicaragua.  Edited  by  Edward  Neville  Vose,  of  Dun’s  International 
Review. 

These  five  monographs  have  recently  appeared  in  attractive  form,  after  having 
been  given  originally  in  the  regular  International  Review  published  by  the  house  of 
R.  G.  Dun  A  ('o.,  of  New  York.  They  contain  abundant  information,  commercial 
and  otherwise,  on  the  countries  mentioned  under  each  title,  are  well  illustrated,  and 
serve  a  very  useful  puii>ose  for  anyone  who  is  prejraring  himself  for  a  visit  t<>  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  facts,  figures,  and  other  data  presented  in  each  of  them  are 
well  up  to  date  and  trustworthy. 

A  Scientific  Geography.  South  America.  Book  VIII  of  a  series  of  geographies 
of  this  title,  which  includes  other  great  subdivisions  of  the  world.  By  Ellis  W. 
Heaton,  B.  Sc.,  F.  G.  S.  London,  Ralph,  Holland  &  Co.  90  pages,  illustrated 
Price  1  shilling  (2.o  cents'). 

The  contents  are  given  in  two  parts:  General  considerations  and  the  South  American 
Rej)ublics.  There  are  21  maps  and  diagrams  in  the  text,  which  has  seven  chapters, 
an  appendix  with  geology  in  relation  to  geography,  and  a  glossary. 

Roosevelt.  By  Dr.  Carlos  de  Vasconcelos. 

A  monograph  on  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  visit  by  the  author,  who  has  spent  several  years 
in  the  United  Stat  es  and  has  already  written,  for  Brazilian  readers,  bis  impressions 
on  the  Republic  of  North  America.  The  last  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  devoted  to  the 
Portuguese  text  of  the  addreas  delivered  by  Sr.  Teodoro  Roosevelt  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1913,  at  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Bolivia.  Breve  Resumen,  Ilistdrico,  Ffsico  y  Polfticc..  (Descrij)tive  sketch,  Histori. 
cat.  Physical,  and  Political.)  By  E.  Diez  de  Medina.  Third  edition.  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  1914. 

In  reality  this  pamphlet  of  Bolivia  can  be  u-sed  as  a  guidebook,  to  which  the  begin¬ 
ning  chapters  serve  as  a  suitable  introduction.  Many  facts,  like  the  tables  of  dis¬ 
tances  and  the  itineraries  <if  various  travel  routes,  are  inaccessible  in  any  other  pub¬ 
lication,  and  the  author  has  crowded  into  his  142  pages  a  wonderful  amount  of  useful 
data.  An  excellent  map  of  the  Republic  is  given  at  the  end. 

Mining  Code  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  By  F.  A.  Browne  Webber.  Managua, 
Nicaragua.  47  pages.  1914.  Price,  $3. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  mining  code  of  Nicaragua  of  190(),  with  subsequent 
amendments.  Mr.  Webber,  the  translator,  is  a  resident  of  Nicaragua  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  University  of  Leon.  The  booklet  Ls  divided  into  17  chap¬ 
ters,  and  of  course  takes  up  the  many  legal  and  other  formalities  that  must  be  com¬ 
plied  with  by  foreign  companies  that  seek  mining  enterprises  in  the  Republic.  It  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  mining  and  will  be  especially  helpful  to 
English-speaking  people. 

What  We  May  Learn  from  the  Other  Americas.  By  Charles  Grandpierre.  207  West 
Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 

This  is  a  unique  production.  It  was  printed  at  sea  aboard  the  S.  S.  Verdi,  and  no 
copies  are  for  sale.  The  w'riter  says  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  book;  and  for 
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this  reason  he  has  waited  some  months  before  giving  out  copies  to  a  few  friends,  or 
to  quote  his  words,  “I  am  conscious  that  the  idea  is  good  and  that  it  contains  a  few 
good  things  which  have  not  been  published  in  this  country.  Later,  if  the  work  is 
offered  to  the  public,  the  Bulletin  may  review  it  more  extensively. 

Les  Palmlers.  By  C.  L.  Gatin,  Doctor  of  Science.  Octave  Doin  et  Fils.  338  pages- 
Paris. 

This  is  a  French  work  on  the  natural  history  and  description  of  the  various  palms. 
There  are  46  illustrations  that  accompany  the  text  and  aid  in  making  the  book  at¬ 
tractive  and  interesting, to  those  whose  labors  lie  in  scientific  fields. 

All  About  Coconuts.  By  Roland  Belfort  and  Alfred  J.  Iloyer.  The  St.  Catherin 
Press,  London.  200  pages.  1914.  Price  |1.50. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  volume  and  is  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  average 
reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  countle.ss  uses  to  which  the  coconut  now  contributes. 
The  lay  reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  gigantic  strides  made  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  coconut  industry  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  value  of  the  world’s 
output  for  the  year  1913  was  estimated  to  exceed  .|375,000,000,  or  nearly  double  the 
value  of  the  world’s  output  of  rubber.  That  we  are  only  on  the  fringe  of  gigantic 
developments  in  the  industry  is  clearly  and  interestingly  shown  by  the  writers  of 
this  book,  both  of  whom  have  spent  much  time  in  the  Tropics  and  in  studying  first¬ 
hand  the  various  phases  of  the  industry. 

Report  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

This  volume  of  383  pages  contains  a  vast  amount  of  detail  that  is  of  special  interest 
to  financiers  and  others  engaged  in  that  special  line  of  business.  It  contains  the 
charter,  by-laws,  rules  adopted  by  the  exchange,  list  of  members,  etc.,  and  covers 
the  operation  of  the  exchange  from  July,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914. 

Filters  and  Filter  Presses  for  the  Separation  of  Liquids  and  Solids.  From  the  German 
of  F.  A.  Buhler.  By  John  Joseph  Eastick,  F.  I.  C.  184pages.  Price  12  shillings. 
London.  Norman  Rodger. 

This  is  a  technical  work  and  will  be  of  great  interest  to  those  engaged  in  enterprises 
of  which  it  treats.  It  has  327  illustrations  and  many  of  them  contain  essential  mat¬ 
ter  in  detail. 

Rubber  and  Rubber  Planting.  By  R.  II.  Lock,  Sc.  D.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  245  pages.  Price  .$1.50. 

During  recent  years  interest  in  the  rubber-planting  industry  has  extended  far 
beyond  that  comparatively  large  section  of  the  community  which  is  engaged  in  trades 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  rubber.  In  fact,  this  material  enters  so  intimately 
into  the  daily  life  of  almost  everyone  that  there  will  probably  be  few  to  whom  the 
romance  of  the  rubber  fails  to  make  an  appeal. 

The  writer.  Dr.  Lock,  is  assistant  director  of  the  Government  botanic  gardens  in 
Ceylon,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  marvels  that  have  been  accomplished  in 
growing  tea  and  rubber  in  that  picturesque  island  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  the 
pictures  that  the  author  presents  to  his  readers.  The  book  is  divided  into  11  chapters, 
and  each  one  is  filled  with  interesting  matter  both  for  the  professional  and  for  the 
amateur. 

West  Indies  Scenery.  By  Frederick  Alcock,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Published  by  Andrew 
Reid  &  Co.  London.  Price  4  shillings. 

It  is  rare  to  see  business  and  artistic  talent  combined.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  author’s  Trade  and  Travel  in  South  America,  a  work  that  has  aided  many  of 
us  in  city  and  country  all  over  South  America,  are  rather  surprised  to  see  a  work  of 
art  by  the  same  author. 

West  Indies  Scenery  consists  of  22  water-color  sketches  of  natural  scenery;  they 
were  made  by  Mr.  .\lcock  on  voyages  to  and  from  the  Tropics,  and  many  of  them 
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are  highly  interesting  and  show  the  hand  of  the  finished  artist.  Some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  caught  the  artist’s  attention  are  picturesque  Kingston;  Roseau  from  the 
sea;  Plymouth,  the  capital  of  Montserrat;  Blue  Mountains,  Jamaica;  La  Popa  Hill, 
(,'artegena;  a  glimpse  of  Grenada;  Castries,  St.  Lucia;  etc.  The  historical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  notes  are  by  H.  B.  J.  Ward,  B.  A. 

Chronological  Digest  of  the  “Documentos  Ineditos  del  Archive  de  las  Indias.”  By 
Benjamin  M.  Read.  161  pages.  Price  $1.  Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

This  is  a  painstaking  work  bearing  on  unedited  documents  of  the  Indies;  the  object 
being  to  make  public  more  than  “half  of  the  true  history  of  the  discovery  and  con¬ 
quest  of  the  New  World  which  has  not  been  published.”  The  work  indicates  a  vast 
amount  of  tireless  energy  and  it  should  appeal  strongly  to  those  interested  in  Spanish 
history  and  the  beginnings  of  our  country.  Mr.  Read  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books  on  history  and  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  our  great  southwest. 

The  Stanford  Expedition  to  Brazil.  Vol.  1.  By.  J.  C.  Branner,  Stanford  University. 
499  pages.  1914. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  papers  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of 
the  wt)rk  of  the  Stanford  Expedition  to  Brazil  in  1911,  of  which  Dr.  Branner  was  the 
director.  The  expedition  was  composed  of  eight  scientists  from  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  university.  They  visited  a  long  section  of  the  Brazilian  cost  and  several 
members  of  the  party  proceeded  up  the  Amazon  to  Manaos  and  to  the  new  railway 
on  the  Mamore-Madeira.  Everywhere  special  attention  was  given  to  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation,  such  as  studying  the  geology,  ichthyology,  entomology,  and  malacology  of 
the  several  sections.  A  second  volume  of  these  papers  will  be  issued  later,  including 
a  report  on  the  reptiles  and  additional  papers  on  entomology  and  geology. 

The  Tourist’s  California.  By  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  New  York. 
1914.  395  pages.  Price  $1.25. 

This  book  is  written  by  the  author  of  “The  Tourist’s  Russia,”  “The  Tourist’s  Spain 
and  Portugal,”  etc.,  and  the  thousands  of  readers  of  those  works  will  also  profit  and  be 
guided  by  the  present  volume.  As  the  flow  of  travel  starts  westward  to  marvel  at 
the  sights  that  have  been  prepared  at  San  Francisco  and  at  San  Diego,  the  guidebook 
will  be  an  indispensable  requisite,  and  Mrs.  Wood’s  book  will  doubtless  be  as  popular 
as  her  other  works.  The  first  chapter  records  routes  westward  from  the  leading  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  then  follow  descriptions  of  restaurants  along  the  way, 
hotels,  excursions  to  points  of  interest,  festivals,  sports,  brief  bits  of  history  and  the 
early  settlers,  the  California  cities,  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite,  the  big-tree  country,  and 
various  other  places  that  the  traveler  will  delight  to  know.  There  are  a  number  of 
illustrations  and  a  detailed  map  of  California. 

California  Coast  Trails.  By  J.  Smeaton  Chase.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  New  York 
and  Boston.  326  pages.  1913.  Price  $2. 

This  book  records  the  sights  and  experiences  of  a  horseback  ride  from  Mexico  to 
Oregon.  The  object  was  to  view  the  country  in  a  leisurely  manner  and  see  some  of 
its  less  commonplace  aspects;  the  older  manner  of  life  in  the  land;  the  ranch  house  of 
Gringo  days;  the  Franciscan  Missions;  relics  of  the  era  of  the  padre  and  the  don; 
the  large,  slow  life  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  ranges;  and  whatever  else  that  might  be 
found  on  the  “backwaters  of  the  hurrying  stream  of  progress.”  The  little  expedi¬ 
tion  consisted  of  two  men,  each  mounted  upon  a  horse,  together  with  cooking  outfit, 
blankets,  and  other  needful  accessories  for  living  the  outdoor  life.  There  are  22 
chapters,  which  take  the  reader  in  imagination  from  southern  California  to  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  lay  before  him  many  interesting  side  lights  on  people 
and  things  far  from  the  railway  and  the  beaten  lines  of  travel.  The  book  has  16 
illustrations  from  pictures  made  by  the  writer  and  his  companion. 
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Latin  America.  A  series  of  addresses  delivered  at  Clark  University  in  November, 

1913,  by  leading  officials,  scholars,  and  travelers.  Published  in  book  form  by 
G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.  New  York. 

History  of  Mexico.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  The  Bancroft  Co.  New  York. 

1914.  581  pages.  Price  $2. 

This  history  is  another  standard  work  by  the  author  of  many  books,  most  of  which 
are  of  a  historical  nature.  It  is  divided  for  convenience  into  .six  parts,  as  follows: 
Aboriginal,  Spanish  Conquest,  Colonial  Period,  Revolution,  United  States  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Growth  and  Condition  of  the  Republic.  Many  illustrations  add  life  to  the 
text,  which  is  a  clear  and  condensed  narrative  of  history  and  is  given  in  sufficient 
detail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  scholar  as  well  as  of  the  general  reader. 

The  Panama  Gateway.  By  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop,  Secretary  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission.  Illustrated.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1913. 
459  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  almost  official  and  certainly  authoritative  volume  on  the  Panama  Canal  pre¬ 
sents  the  subject  from  the  very  first  discovery  of  Balboa  in  his  march  across  the  land 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  down  to  the  Completed  Canal,  as  is  the  title  of  the  concluding 
Part  V.  Part  I  is  altogether  historical;  Part  II  discusses  the  French  Effort  and  Failure; 
Part  III  gives  the  details  of  the  American  Purchase  and  Control;  and  Part  IV  details 
the  Period  of  Construction.  There  are  in  addition  four  appendices,  with  data  on  the 
Canal  Commissions;  Appropriations  and  Expenditures;  An  Act  to  Provide;  and  Equip¬ 
ment  at  Period  of  Greatest  Activity.  The  illustrations,  over  60  in  number,  are  excep¬ 
tionally  fine.  Undoubtedly  the  book  will  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  libraries  as  one  of 
the  trustworthy  documents  for  the  future  historian  of  canal  activities. 

The  Panama  Canal.  Pictorial  View  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Engineering  Feat 
Linking  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  With  a  brief  history  and  description. 
By  Thomas  H.  Russell,  Member  National  Geographic  Society.  The  Hamming 
Publishing  Co.  Chicago,  Ill.  A  series  of  about  70  photographs  of  the  Canal 
and  related  conditions  in  Panama.  The  photographs  are  4  by  6J  inches.  Price, 
paper,  25  cents;  cloth,  50  cents. 

Measurement  of  Vessels  for  the  Panama  Canal.  By  Emory  R.  Johnson, 
Special  Commissioner  on  Panama  Canal  Traffic  and  Tolls.  Washington,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1913. 

This  very  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  report  of  600  pages,  with  diagrams,  maps, 
and  tables  covering  the  subject,  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  toward  the  end  of 
1913.  It  is  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  reference  by 
those  interested  in  the  matter. 

The  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America.  By  C.  Reginald  Enock, 
F.  R.  G.  S.  With  16  illustrations  and  9  maps.  London,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1913.  Pages  522.  Price,  $3. 

The  author  has  already  contributed  extensively  to  the  literature  on  Latin  America, 
and  is  well  qualified  from  experience,  study,  and  sympathy  to  speak  of  the  Republics 
of  America.  The  present  book  is  an  epitome  of  the  present  condition  of  these  Repub¬ 
lics,  so  arranged  in  one  volume  that  most  of  the  essential  facts  are  thus  easily  at  hand . 
The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  good,  and  the  maps  are  of  practical  service,  although 
they  do  not  in  all  cases  uphold  the  statements  in  the  text.  Each  country  receives 
notice  in  regard  to  population,  geographical  features,  products,  and  industry.  Taking 
the  book  for  what  it  is  given  by  the  introduction,  it  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of 
its  kind. 

A  Tour  Through  South  America.  By  A.  S.  Forrest.  With  145  illustrations  by 
the  author.  New  York,  James  Pott  &  Co.  Pages  355.  Price,  $3. 

This  tour  was  made  merely  for  travel  and  enjoyment,  and  the  book  is  largely  a 
personal  narrative,  with  sufficient  text  of  general  information  to  keep  the  reader  posted 
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on  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  countries  visited .  One  attractive  feature  of  the  tale  I 

is  the  illustrations,  which  are  all  from  the  author’s  pencil,  and  therefore  they  carry  d 

his  artist’s  interpretation  of  what  he  saw.  t 

The  Champlain  Tercentenary.  Pinal  Report  of  the  New  York  Lake  Champlain  j 

Commission.  Prepared  by  Henry  W'ayland  Hill,  LL.IL,  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  .\lbany,  J.  R.  Lyon  Co.,  State  Printers.  1913.  ') 

In  July,  1909,  representatives  of  France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  several  States  bordering  on  Lake  Champlain,  united  in  celebrating  the  three  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  that  lake  by  the  great  pioneer  whose  name  it 
bears.  In  perpetual  memory  of  Samuel  Chamj>lain  there  was  erected  at  Crown 
Point,  the  scene  of  the  discovery,  and  300  years  after  the  event,  a  lighthouse  em¬ 
blematic  of  Champlain,  and  later,  in  1912,  May  3,  a  further  celebration  took  place, 
when  a  French  delegation  came  to  the  United  States  to  add  the  token  of  France  to 
this  memorial.  They  were  received  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  on  the  historic 
ground  itself,  with  ci'rdiality.  The  complete  report  of  these  events  is  incorporated 
in  this  volume.  It  must  be  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  the  broad  sense  with  which  | 

the  term  Latin  America  should  be  used,  that  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  opened  to  the  visitors  and  a  ball  given  in  their  honor  by  the  Director  General. 

General  Map  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  Oil  Fields,  prepared  and  compiled  by  N. 

Paulsen,  of  Tampico,  Tamaidipas,  Mexico,  and  New  York  (SUrtion  O,  Ilox  72). 

A  series  of  five  sheets,  the  maps  being  about  3  by  T)  feet  on  a  scale  of  1:100,000,  with 
colored  arcaa.  The  set  sells  for  $80  gold,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  desigm'r,  who  ' 

is  a  civil  engineer  and  has  had  access  to  many  other  maps,  some  of  them  prepared 
under  Government  supervision.  As  this  region  has  recently  become  very  impor-  1 

tant  in  the  industries  of  the  country,  these  maj'S  must  be  exceedingly  valuable  for  ■ 

those  especially  intere.^ted  in  the  production  of  oil.  j 


COMMERCE  OF  PERU  FOR 
1913  /,  '/  /.  V 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Peru  for  the  year  1913,  according;  to 
the  report  of  Senor  Don  Oscar  F.  Arrds,  chief  of  the  statis¬ 
tical  (livision  of  customs,  amounted  to  15,226,556  libras,  of 
which  6,088,776  libras  were  imports  and  9,137,780  libras 

exports. 

The  li<rures  for  the  year  1912,  aceordini;  to  the  same  rejiort,  were; 
Imports,  5,140,339  libras;  ex])orts,  9,438,581  libras;  total,  14,578,920 
libras.  There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  in  imports  for  the  year 
1913,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  948,437  libras,  and  a 
decrease  in  exports  of  300,801  libras,  or  a  net  increase  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  647,636  libras. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  libra  at  .S4.86  United  States  gold  (the 
same  as  the  British  pound  sterling),  the  value  of  the  Peruvian  foreign 
trade  for  the  year  1913  would  be:  Imports,  $29,591,451 ;  exports, 
$44,409,610;  total,  $74,001,061.  On  the  same  basis  the  figures  for 
1912  would  be:  Imports,  $24,982,047;  exports,  $45,871,503;  total, 
$70,853,550.  This  shows  an  increase  in  imports  of  $4,609,404  and  a 
decrease  in  exports  of  $1,461,893,  or  a  net  increase  of  $3,147,511. 


Ten-year  table  of  foreign  trade. 


Year. 


1904. 

1905. 
1900. 
1907. 
190S. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 
1912 
1913. 


Imports. 


$21,176,61)5 
•21,178,407 
24,351,014 
26,823,994 
25,816, 191 
20,891,329 
24, 2(8),  188 
26,429,875 
•24,982,047 
29,  .591, 4, 51 


Exports. 


$19,763,868  I 
27,980,724 
27,681,973 
27.918,488 
•26,627,6.55 
31, .5.54,379  i 
.34,380,009  I 
36,041,896  I 
45,871,5a3  i 
44,409,610 


$40,940,533 
49,159,131 
52,032,987 
54,744,482 
.52,443,846 
52,445,708 
58,. 586, 197 
62,471,771 
70, 8.5:1,  .550 
74,001,061 


IMPORTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  by  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911, 
1912.  and  1913: 


Countries. 


1909  1910 


United  States... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

Ileigium . 

F  ranee . 


Hongkong 

Australia.. 


$4,112,180  $4,484,214 
7,619,9.83  •  8,1.58,489 
3,.^39,9.51  3,842,8.54 

1,201,996  i  1,217,892 
9.50,516  I  2,  ,361, 492 
732,4,56  815,461 

885,  ,500  '  7.39,638 

441,878  639, 99t) 

572,821  885,259 


1911  i 


$6,069,863 
8, 3.58,  ,383 
4,598,565 
1,623,1.54 
1,407,114 
969,:i2S 
.373, 101 


1,114,427 


1912 


1913 


$5,76.3,425 
6,648,36)8 
4,, 521, 729 
1,192,284 
1,547,  .575 
1,237,876 
9.51,136 
752,595 
1,164,252 


$8,  .530, 525 
7,769,225 
5,132,a39 
1,866,915 
1,363,191 
1,236,7.39 
1,0.3.5,554 
768,954 
631,290 
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1 

Countries. 

1909  ! 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Spain . 1 

$2.55,242 

$2.54,219 

t386,841 

$421,625 

$3.55,495 

British  India . 

1.54,7.58 

144,966 

189,431 

162,633 

274,303 

Cuba . I 

1.3,317  1 

36,046 

77,949 

112,985 

158,990 

Portugal . 1 

140,01.3 

208,243 

102,351 

117,06-3 

86, 192 

Ecuador . 1 

166, 155 

100,787 

61,992 

96,189 

85,492 

Japan . ' 

42,060 

72,439 

114,4951 

112,6.50 

62,879 

Netherlands . 

2,863  i 

1,802 

101 

209 

1  45,951 

Colombia . 1 

192  1 

6, 142 

8, 166 

11, .591 

!  45, 179 

Costa  Rica . ! 

817  ] 

408 

4,549 

22,28.3 

i  :i.3,014 

Salvador . ' 

23,893  , 

25,845 

43,757 

24,713 

20,747 

Brazil . 1 

83,603 

35,649 

43,280 

14,784 

1  19,8.58 

Mexico . 

16, 190 

44,258 

39,843 

45,043 

1  17,277 

Argentina . 

1,214 

.54,8.32 

42,610 

34,054 

i  13,2ti3 

China . 

98,392 

20,212 

‘  752,625 

690 

714 

Other  countries . 

35,:539 

1  55,045 

47,949 

26,895 

37,665 

Total . 

20,891,329 

1  24,206,188 

26,429,875 

24,982,047 

29,591,451 

1 

'  Includes  Ilonckonp. 


The  imports  for  1910,  1911,  and  1913  (1912  not  available),  under  20  major  classifica¬ 
tions,  were: 


Articles. 


1910  i  1911 


1913 


Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  animal  hair  and  manufactures . 

Linen,  hemp,  jute,  and  other  te.xtile  Tibers  and 


£588,031.0.07 

213,387.1.12 


manufactures . 

Silk,  anima  and  vecetable,  and  manufactures.... 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather  goods . 

Wearing  apparel  and  notions  • . 

Furniture . 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of . 

Stones,  earths,  coal,  glass  and  china  ware . 

Woods,  lumber,  and  manufactures . 

Paints,  dyes,  varnishes,  bitumen,  and  gums . 

Live  animals . 

Stationery,  paper,  and  cardboard  . 

Tools,  ships’  stores,  machines,  and  vehicles . 

Musical  instruments . 

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives . 

Dry  goods  and  miscellaneous  articles . 

Beverages . 

Comestibles  and  condiments . 

Medicines  and  pharmaceutical  products . 

Articles  not  clas.sined . 

Added  for  diflerences  between  customshouse  and 
true  values . '. _ 

Total . 

Value,  United  States  go'd . 


93.740.5.65  I 
61,744.0.17 
34,781.4.98 

167,375.8.95 
31,924.0.63 
449,199. 7.81 
122,091.9.29 
89,852.9.51 

79,762.9.45  ' 
9,310.9.17 
66,468.8.01  I 
183,764.8.31 
7,420.0.01  ! 
38,154.8.72  : 
1,739,630.6.55  i 
11,5,527.0.87  i 
734,464.7.35 
113,298.5.40  i 

40.764.9.66  ! 


2  4,980,697.1.68  i 
$24,206,184.24  | 


£745,807.0.95 

321.118.6.21 

132,781.0.96 
73,212.0. 46 
104,350.4.81 
21,159.8.75 
3.5,268.0. 42 
1,001,592.3.00 

408.728.4.22 
362,872.9.53 
213,015.2.84 

13,536.5.50 
176,596.3.57 
418,015.8.02 
28,261.7. 15 
113, 182.4.02 
272,729.7. 14 
119, 166. 8.21 
684,679.6.80 
178,958.7. 27 
13,211.9.86 


5,438,245.9.69 

$26,429,875.00 


£688,359.8. 19 
302,232.7.74 

132,365.6.61 
.58,023.3.41 
95,594.3.80 

23,178.7. 46 
57,33.5. 7.32 
725,632.5.07 
510,043.6.02 
377,236.2.07 
.364,292.2.25 
12,169.8.06 
187,991.7.96 
923,202.9.54 
31,389.5.70 
134,300.2.20 

342,66.5.4.66 
1.33,081.5.60 
752,68.5. 6.5.5 
212,046.1.84 


24,948. 6.75 


6,088,776.8.80 

$29,591,451.00 


t  In  1911  Included  wearing  apparel  only. 

*  This  figure  Is  read  4,980,697  libras  or  pounds,  1  sol,  and  68  centimos. 


The  imports,  by  countries,  under  the  above  classifications  for  tbe  years  1910,  1911, 
and  1913  were  as  follows: 


Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures: 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

United  States . 

^ain . 

France . 

Japan . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 


1910  I  1911  1913 


£:i6:i,  7:15.3.76 
I  (HI,  142. 0.2:5 
I  46,061.5.2.47 

27,170.8.47 
:50, 659.1.. 55 
12, 496.  ;5. 73 
12,2.5:5. 2.58 
‘  2,463,0.96 

i  3,045.6.32 


j  588,031.0.07 


£4:t7,<t91.3.64  I 

109,951.4.9:5 
83,079. 1. 17 
;54,8a5.8.64 
28,687. 2.82 
26,752.1.79  I 
20,401.7.10 
1,683.,3. 17 
2,474.7.69  ^ 


£:i76,749.4. 15 
117,919.9.68 
74,469.9.65 
;50,486.8.99 
38,8:53. 6.91 
2,5,70:5.8.52 
20,9:59.3. 19 
2,118.1.68 
1,138.  .5. 42 


745,807.0.95  1  688,359.8.19 
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Wool  and  animal  hair  and  manufactures: 


United  Kingdom  .  $109,513.0.04  $131,195.3.82  I  $142,770.1.39 

Germany .  57,036.4.72  118,722.0.91  j  72, .506.2.76 

Belgium .  19,054.8.57  32,723.3.28  i  25,765.3.44 

Italy .  12,644.0.43  17,376.5.11  I  41,560.3.42 

France .  8,662.1.58  15,928.0.18  12,098.0.38 

Spain .  1,683.1.19  3,72:1.0.87 

United  States .  514.6.84  1,409.0.07  1,699.9.16 

Other  countries .  5,961.8.94  2,081.1.65  ;  2,109.6.32 

Total .  21.3,387.1.12  321,118.6.21  '  302,232.7.74 

Linen,  hemp,  jute,  and  other  te.xtUe  fibers  and  manu>  I 

factures: 

United  Kingdom .  51,257.2.15  57,.545. 1.30  1  55,697.1.18 

British  India . ;  18,282.2.80  38,772.1.98  i  55,093.1.50 

Germany . !  6,410.3.25  11,411.8.37  I  5,748.4.25 

Australia .  4,035.0.60  8,636.7.80  i  80.0.00 

France . ‘  3,306.6.99  4,13.3.3.90  I  3,940.6.22 

Belgium .  2,840.3.30  3,49;i.4.15  |  2,:i32.7.34 

UnitedStetes . I  1,055.0.99  2,871.7.74  1,554.7.19 

Spain . j .  2,1.55.4.33  !  1,8:59.7.53 

Italy . I  2,3:50.2.82  2,113.9.40  I  2,738.8.67 

Chile . !  3,:554.2.80  1,420.7.88  2,674.4.80 

Other  countries .  868.9.95  246.4.11  ;  975.7.93 

Total .  9:5,740.5.65  1.32,781.0.96  '  132,365.6.61 

Silk,  animal  and  vegetable  and  manufactures;  1 

Germany .  24,894.9.47  33,145.5.62  18,575.1.49 

United  Kingbom . ,  13,076.0.26  13,725.9.31!  13,152.7.93 

France . !  11,943.3.99  13,144.2.81  11,601.7.92 

Italy . '  4,857.1.87  4,142.6.67  4,094.9.18 

Belgium . i  1,526.5.21  3,911.6.39  l  3,36:5.9.80 

Hongkong . , .  2,1:57.4.53  3,494.1.30 

Japan . ' .  1,180.8.70  2,052.2.20 

United  States . ■ .  996.7.77  1,313.3.20 

Other  countries .  5,465.9.37  826.8.66  375.0.31 

Total .  61,744.0.17  73,212.0.46  ,  58,02:5.3.41 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather  goods:  I  i 

United  Kingdom .  12,117.4.51  33, .524. 5. 31  '  26,715.8.62 

United  States . I  7,702.4.:14  i  28,571.3.44  1  29,10:5.5.80 

Germany . I  8,:569.9.66  20,73.5.3.48  .  22,241.5.95 

France .  2,899.9.75  10,814.2.51  !  10,439.2.08 

Japan . .  4,688.0.13'  115.7.38 

Italy . 1 .  2,208.7.25  1  2,7,52.2.75 

Spam . .  949.3.62  i  1,248.4.00 

Other  countries .  3,691.6.72  2,860.9.07  2,977.7.22 

Total . I  34,781.4.98  104,350.4.81  95,.594.3.80 

Wearing  apparel  and  notions;  i 

Italy .  22,346.4.06  9,803.3.29  12,  <8)7.0.61 

France . 1  2.5,577.8.96  5,377.5.73  '  3,5:55.3.82 

Germany . I  24,411.7.91  2,56:5.:5.89  j  1,949.6.13 

United  Kingdom .  5:5,212.6.02  2,213.2.75  1  3,795.2.87 

United  State.s .  11,9:55.7.96  479.1.27  '  781.1.:58 

Other  countries .  29,891.4.04  72:5.1.82  |  1,110.2.65 

Total . 167,.375.8.95  |  21,159.8.75  i  2:5,178.7.48 

Furniture: 

Germany .  11,009.2.61  10,175.3.91  20, (■>31.5. 15 

United  State.s . j  8,266.0.72  9,248.0.86  17,84.5.6.38 

United  Kingdom . !  9,043.2.35  8,818.3.8)>  11,749.7.60 

France . I  2,223. 3.94  4,546.3.74  3,449.6.62 

Hongkong . i .  933.3.90  871.7.58 

Other  countries . j  1,382.1.01  1,546.4.15  2,787.3.99 

Total .  31,924.0.63  35,268.0.42  57, 3,35. 7.  :42 


Metals,  and  manufactures  of: 

United  Kingdom .  261,124.5.79  400,490.4.82  2.59,547.8.65 

United  States . I  102,441.6.29  324,597.2.99  248,988.1.29 

Germany . I  42,242.5.72  126,6'29.5.32  lO:),  073. 0. 64 

Belgium . :  33,944.6.48  100,842.6.03  91,(X)).3.83 

France . !  7, .56,5.2. 43  37,572.0.53  13,514.8.33 

Brazil . i .  5,019.3.00  97.7.55 

Italy . 1 .  3,889.6.37  3,327.0.26 

Other  countries . !  1,881.1.10  102,551.3.94  2,597.5.01 

Total . i  449,199.7.81  1,001,592.3.00  725,632.5.07 
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1910 

1911 

1913 

Stones,  Ciirths,  coal,  glass  and  china  ware;  ; 

United  Kingdom . 1 

(Jermimy . 

Belgium . ; 

United  States . i 

Australia . ' 

France . ! 

£.55,913.5.(6 
29,3.53.5.38 
13,904.7.01 
10,070.5. 43 
5,531.0.26 
3,119.8.05 

£192,328.8.48  1 
97,803.4.33  i 

48.808.4.71  1 
20,201.2.08 
12,248.8.84 

12.392.7.72 
0,821.. 5. 58 
0,578.4.89 
2,880.1.88 
2,598.5. 11 

£192,074.4.89 
118,088.3.02 
55,8-25.4.59 
77, 149.  4.92 
21,907.8.04 
5,645.4.  77 
21,132.9.74 

1,339.4.04 

Italy . 

5,4‘23.().  42 

.3,538.1.53 

10,850.5.59 

Total . ' 

122,091.9.29 

408,728.4.22 

510,043.0.02 

Woods,  lumlier,  and  manufactures:  ' 

United  States . ; 

Chile . ’ 

(Icrmany . 

Ecuador . ' 

0<>,31C.  4. 75 
3,580.5.50 
3,120. 8.03 

3, 30!).  8.  a 

314,536.1.01 

10,070.2.85 

10,919.2.23 

7,405.5.;i5 

4,920.0.95 

308,877.0. 40 
9,3-23. 1. 92 
8,983.9.30 
9,084. 3.  (X) 
4,473.5.34 

3,017.0.38 
3,301.1.05 
1,837.7. 15 

1,087.7. 13 

United  Kingdom . 

3,502.9.44 

11, (X«.  1.35 
9()0. 1.08 

1.72 

2,311.4.25 
881.8. 15 

1,170.5.58 

1,150.3.11 

1,490.8.00 

1,2.54.0.95 

1,080.1.90 

890.0.(X) 

9,295.9.91 

0,793.0.00 

Other  countries . 

8,7io.5.07 

229.5.05 

1,404.1.52 

Total . 

89,852.9.51 

362,872.9.53 

377,230.2.07 

Paints,  dyes,  varnishes,  hitumen,  and  gums: 

United  States . 

Ocrm;mv . 

United  kingdom . 

Belgium . . 

Salvador . 

43,810.5.47 
13,892.9.40 
12,823.5.50 
3,377.2.47 
3, 28.5. 0.00 

1 

100,924.1.02 

45,937.2.52 

31,28.8.7.32 

14,853.0.91 

9,(XB.4.80 

4,077.1.14 

3,980.3.92 

1,329.0.72 

183,885.4.10 
80,380.5.09 
01,975. 1.07 
11,891.7.IX> 
4,-208.7.00 

11,801.1.-20 

3,181.5.50 

Other  countries . 

2,573.0.49 

U  015. 3. 83 

908. 0.03 

Total . 

79,702.9.45 

213,015.2.84 

304,292.2.26 

Live  animals: 

Chile . 

2,073.4.49 

9,T29.5.(X) 
2,115.0. 00 

9,f.23.8.00 

42.0.00 

i; 092. 2. 50 

1,042.1.28 

120.3.00 

080. 0.00 

3.59. 8.(K) 

101.9.78 

Other  countries . 

1  7,2:17.4.08 

100.0.00 

579.0.(X) 

Total . 

9,310.9.17 

13,536.5.50 

12,109.8.06 

Stationery,  ftaper,  and  cardboard: 

Oermany . 

Spain . . . 

United  Kingdom . 

United  Slates . 

Belgium . 

France . 

Italy . 

31,7(3.6.25 
4,4,57.0.51 
7,332.4.40 
9,023.9.58 
'  5,841.0.44 

■  3,4:13.1.08 

i  3,014.0.82 

80,9(X).8. 34 
22,290.2.83 
20,301.3.90 
19,900.3.37 
11,807.3.17 
7,003.5.01 
5,417.8.40 
1,009.0.25 

82,959.7.51 
12,034.  l.(-« 
21,501.4.24 
36,451. 0.ttO 
10,157.  4.  75 
ll,105.3.t)6 
6,112.3.64 
452.0.93 

Other  countries . 

1,002.2.93 

i;  233. 8. 30 

1,217. 4.61 

Total . 

Tools,  ships'  stores,  machines,  and  vehicles:  i 

..  00,408.8.01 

176, 596. 3.  .57 

1  187,991.7.96 

89,748.  4.11 
55,304.  7.24 
15,955.2.05 
7,33.3.1.53 
11,918.5.20 

1.54,  (»7. 3. 90 
160,4(6.6. 61 
40.338. 7.07 
35.517.0.25 
10,121.9.81 
2,411.2.85 
935. 1. 10 
2,200.0.43 

473,496.0.90 
190, 251.0.  .55 
1.59.228.0.90 
63,910.6.37 
28, 180. 6. 33 
4,310.8. 47 
19.  .5. 30 
3,800.0.72 

United  Kingdom . 

(iermany . 

Belgium . 

France . 

3,504.7.58 

Total . 

.Musical  instruments: 

(Iermany . 

United  States . 

183,7(14.8.31 

418,015.8.02 

923, 202. 9.  .54 

4, 107. 8. 83 
1,031.9.70 

15,009. 8.5,5 
6,274.8.27 
2, 337. 9.  .55 
1,130.4.35 
2,908.0.43 

18,331.2.85 
6,40,5. 9.60 
3,041.1.80 
1,408.  .5. 25 
2, 142.  6.  20 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

1,(-«0.1.42 

7,420.0.01 

28,261.7. 15 

31,389.5.70 
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Arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives; 

£3,562.3.38 

13,814.8.64 

8,082.1.51 

£35,379.8.38 
25,450.6.58 
21,025. 2.66 
15,734.1.64 
11,887.1.32 
1,843.9.68 
1,861.3.76 

£23,077.2.03 
‘  26,783.9.10 

55,2(K>.3.96 
4,061.2.92 
12,925.0.20 
9,212.9.03 
3,033.4.96 

5,550.5.40 

7,144.9.79 

38, 154. 8. 72 

113,182.4.02 

134,300.2.20 

Dry  goods  and  misoollaneous  articles: 

530,860.3.31 
306,288.6.1)2 
370,279.9.66 
307,310.4. 71 
29,451.1.94 
115,382.3.23 
7,269. 9. 43 
12,856.1.51 

69, 152. 7. 17 
.52,504.6.29 
42,266.7.68 
29,370.9.45 
27,021.4.85 
19,776.9. 13 
16,038.9.11 
3,598.6.44 
3,292.0.25 
2,451.6.87 
2,427.1.19 
1,937.9.24 
1,628.4.93 
660.8.54 

67,75!).9.t.8 
70,571.0.65 
67,395.4.75 
27,878.3.88 
25,757.4.87 
34,075. 2.08 
32,688. 7.99 
6,003.6.70 
3,387.0.00 
114.6.90 
2,157.9.17 
2,240.4.19 
1,759.0.08 
876.3.72 

11,332.2.08 

8,703.6. 38 
7,675. 6.  27 
32,220.2. 01 

1,739,630.6.55 

272,729.7.14 

342,605.4.66 

Beverages: 

33,025.1.60 
18,093.0.87 
16,927.6.77 
14,271.4.62 
9,339. 7.50 
6,559.1.16 
5,160. 8.30 
3,369.0.90 

35,724.9.48 
17,927. 0.82 
24,393.6.78 
13,097.1.62 
8,908.2.19 
10,526.0.84 
5,223.0.71 
2,123.8.12 
860.3.70 
382.3.95 

i 

41.320.7.74 
12,537.4.31 

1  26,846.0.37 

10,539.1.70 

1  16,631.0.12 

10.758.5.75 
9,545.3.62 
2,154.3.91 
1,283.3.26 
1,465.4.82 

Germany . 

8,780.9.09 

Total . 

115,527.0.87 

119,160.8.21 

133,081.5.60 

Comestibles  and  condiments: 

Australia . 

164,726.9.00 
104,264.9.47 
112,495.7.78 
76, 14.3.9.61 
70,938.3.94 
37,548.5.80 
102,282.2.24 

208,340.1.05 
128,798.4.28 
116, 802.4.,T3 
66,353.0.37 
56,237. 9.01 
38, 134.  8. 25 
19,508.6.22 
18,348.9.27 
12,204.8.76 

107,689.8.25 

1  131,310.3.00 

137,584.1.60 
68,507.7.71 
63,643.3.63 
49,425.3.06 
136,403.0.74 
17,192.9.21 
17,694.4.55 
9,283.3.11 

United  States . 

Unitea  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

Chile . 

France . 

7,822.7.15 

Sweden . 

Snain . 

8,333. 7.52 
5,791.8.61 
2,945.2. 19 
1,.5S9. 8. 12 
1,319.8. 82 

Portugal . 

11,539.1.68 

5,199.3.23 

2,701.2.52 

1,209,1.68 

4,841.4.28 

Brazil . 

Japan . 

26,528.2.50 

Total . 

734,404.7.35 

684,679.6.80 

752,685.6.55 

Medicines  and  pharmaceutical  products: 

United  States . 

24,405.2. 15 
26,990.3.48 
15,639.1.20 
29, 707. 4. 77 
10,213.4.37 

43,755.2.61 
43,240.3.70 
36,488.1.22 
29,580.8.59  ' 
11, 054. 7.  .32 
2,668.9.95 
2, 121. 7.  .35 
10,048.6.53 

59,739.2.47 
44,368.7.12 
42,101.5.59 
35,744.6.93 
18,906.9.86 
6, 151.0.68 
2, 796,5.  !M 
2,237.3.2.5 

Germany . 

France .  .  . 

United  Kingdom . 

Italy . . . 

Belgium . 

Hongkong . 

6,342.9.43 

Total . 

113,298.5.40 

178,958.7.27 

212,046.1.84 

Articles  not  classified: 

tfermanv . 

3,334.9.34 
3,074.9.17 
,3,026.3.54 
1,540.5.50 
2,235,2.31 
'■  _ 

19.459.9.40 

10.527.3.41 
10,777.6.85 

France . 

-J  . 


)  “ 

I 


Total, 


40,764.9.66 


13,211.9.86 
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The  iniporta,  by  principal  articles,  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  were: 


Articles. 

1912 

1913 

£677,140 

£664,001 

205,992 

312, <24 

157, b9» 

301,321 

334,200 

250, 

215,447 

75,015 

97,114 

153,  iWi 

65,731 

144, oil 
130,019 
127,002 

154,907 

93,750 

110,024 

78,975 

47,006 

122,903 

83,206 

62.307 
63,006 

69.308 
60,129 
39,139 

112,745 

112,506 

112,200 

112)200 

92,007 

71',  502 

78',  164 

65,542 

55,939 

63,517 

03,oo0 

02,070 

53,339 

50,341 

53, 153 
27,332 
2,330 
47,957 
52,127 
25,178 
35,222 
50,424 
45,398 
21,377 
44,325 
42,095 
26,323 
29,263 
23,984 
36,038 
31,207 
24,392 
29,491 
34,933 
24,013 
16,417 
26,877 
29,242 
1,126 
24,296 
13,245 
22,105 
25,873 
19,943 

60)000 

50,146 

43,978 

43,205 

40,049 

45,202 

43,052 

42,207 

40,959 

40,338 

37,749 

35,769 

35,448 

34,744 

34,538 

32,030 

32,050 

30,535 

29,336 

29,172 

23,078 

27,425 

27,235 

Candles . 

Granite  ware . 

Tools  and  implements,  shins’ . . 

Tinware,  plain  or  painted.'. . 

Bottles,  glass,  for  aerated  waters . 

Leather . 

Wheat  and  other  flours . 

Quinine . 

27,008 

26,728 

25,153 

24,772 

22,759 

Pumps  (or  irrigating  or  mining . 

Chinaware,  plain  or  decoratedT . 

D  ves  and  colors . 

Scarfs,  woolen  or  silk . 

Games  and  tovs . 

Soaps,  fine  and  common . 

21;  4^ 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton . 

Glassware . 

Vessels  for  the  coasting  and  export  trade . 

101489 

30,606 

19,233 

Boo  s,  blank  or  printM . 

Sardines,  canned  . 

Sweetmeats . 

Transmission  belting . 

Clothing . 

Oil  cans,  haitps,  etc.,  of  bronze  or  brass . 

16,604 

12,646 

16,214 

I5I572 

14,761 

Chests  of  drawers,  cots  and  bedsteads . 

Aerated  waters . 

Wire .  . 

1 V  nS 

Percussion  cans .  . 

1 1  nS 

Sleepers .  . 

11,630 

Printing  presses  and  accessories . 

Fireworks .  . 

9,632 

13I2W 

Cheese .  . 

Fancy  crackers  and  biscuits .  . 

503 

12.600 

Sugar,  refined .  . 

Caustic  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda .  . 

11,693 

Girders,  framework,  etc.,  for  buUdine  . 

Rubber,  manufactured.  . 

Ammunition .  . 

8,599 

11,330 

I  ools,  mechanics’ .  . 

9,139 

8,281 

11,184 

11,136 

14,395 

11,128 

Mavpolesoap .  . 

Olive  oil  and  other  edible  oil's. . .  . 

Bitters,  mistela,  and  like  liqueurs .  . 

9!o38 

8,969 
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Articles. 

1912 

1913 

Gunpowder . ' 

Fireproof  bricks  for  boilers . | 

Watches,  gold  and  silver . | 

Sporting  guns . 

Boot  blacking  and  varnish . 

Woolen  yarn,  for  knitting . 

£8,863 
9,728 
15,400 
6,128  1 
9,986 
4,863 
6,819 
6,542 
9,436 
7,277 

£8,939 

8,602 

8,483 

8,458 

8,387 

8,324 

8,323 

8,273 

8,179 

7,209 

6,891 

6,887 

6,728 

6,688 

6,655 

5,174 

5,709 

7,401 

2,594 

7,258 

5,135 

6,586 

6,539 

6,302 

6,091 

3,629 

6,964 

6,409 

10,438 

5,673 

16,129 

5,977 

6,048 

5,907 

5,659 

5,614 

.5,479 

.5,384 

5,  .577 
6,728 

4,678 

5,609 

5,176 

6,135 

2,771 

6,304 

6,130 

5,012 

The  imports  by  customhouses  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  were: 

Customhouses.  * 

1912 

1913 

Callao .  £3,162,5fi8 

Iquitos . I  437,781 

Mollendo . I  563,847 

Salaverry . '  317, 128 

Paita . 1  262,625 

Eton . I  179,880 

Pisco . ;  131,696 

Pacasmayo . '  78, 937 

no .  4,642 

Buena  Vista . '  496 

Madrede  Dios . . 

Puno . '  732 

Ancomarca . ;  7 

Letitia . * . 


£3,891,046 

388,698 

580,802 

478,797 

315,323 

203,679 

136,055 

86,592 

3,716 

1,454 

2,239 

69 

219 

87 


Total .  5,140,339  I  6,088,776 

Value  in  United  States  Rold .  124,982,047  i  129,591,451 


EXPORTS. 

The  followni'  table  shows  the  exports  by  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911, 
1912,  and  1913: 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912  1  1913 

United  Kingdom . 

Unit<!d  States . 

ChUe . 

Germany . 

France . 

Belgium . 

Bolivia . 

$12,988,546 

7,268,728 

4,138,507 

1,701,449 

2,620,225 

205,057 

988,069 

$12,234,119 
9,878,327 
4,349,608 
1,740,893 
3,750,560 
516, 186 
970,0.55 
62,264 
70,282 
174, 183 

$12,017,921 
10,187,997 
6, 3.32,  .381 
2,776,766 
1,902,446  1 
494,650 
730,903  1 
224,368  ; 
248,094 
144,116  j 
130, 189 
299,471  ! 
107,529 
119,897 
10,959 
76,380 

$15,7.34,561 
17,495,276 
!  5,157,534 
'  3,205,496 
i  2,730,698 
322,369 
558,200 

$16,539,110 

14,741,639 

5,847,139 

2,966,884 

1,566,495 

1,212,5.55 

639,590 

Ecuador . 

Arica  and  1  acna  (Chile) . ' 

90,  .563 
119,007 
28 

215, 705 
95, 143 

14.3,759 

166,542 

241,668 
200,174 
141,426 
95,042 
55, 754 
43,021 
38.501 
23.901 
12,74.3 
7,620 
7,557 
6,683 
948 

Spain . 

Panama . 

.344, 774 
13.3,222 

14,998 
116,989 
114,117 
23,221 
37,884 
:  13,27,3 

1,652 
11,849 
214 

1 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

13,025 
15,943 
70,870 
38,990 
4,139 
418, 148 

.39,259 

62,814 

2,9.32 

10,070 

5,485 

106 

219 

Italy . 

Japan . 

1.3,210 

2,202 

1,896 

.341,979 

220.258 

Other  countries . 

Obtal . 

34,651 

176,521 

m,87i 

21, 160 

31,5.54,379 

34,380,009 

36,041,896 

45,871,563 

44,409,610 
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The  exports  of  minerals  by  countries,  ft)r  the  years  1909  and  1910,  were  as  follows: 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

France . 

Other  countries. . 


1909  I  1910 


£1,075,995.8. 40 
462,046.9.57 
107,138.2.02 
247.3. 16 
1,505.5.28 
16,490. 2.58 


£1,406,663.5.93 
388,792.9.40 
102, 194.9. 10 
18, 435.7.41 
2,702.6. 17 
3,670.0.50 


Total 


1,663,424.1.01  :  1,922,459.8.51 


In  1913,  the  mineral  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  given  from  an  unofficial  source, 
were  valued  at  $12,093,500;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $2,605,655;  to  Germany,  $946,338; 
and  to  France,  $6,953. 

The  exports  by  customhouses  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  were: 


Uustomhoases. 

^  1912 

1913 

Callao . 

Iquitos . 

Salaverrv . 

Mollendb . 

Paita . 

Pisco . 

£4,279,513 
1,209,959 
922,  mo 
737,093 
1,212,545 
i  441,646 

460,8.35 
378 

£3,906,997 
763,077 
923,581 
1,104,. 580 
1,201,955 
365, 189 
662,778 

Pacasihayo . : . 

Puno . 

Ancomarca . 

Tumbes . 

Buena  Vista . 

64,680 

79,467 

109 

!  5,395 

13,979 
10,953 

71,817 

85,349 

648 

17,780 

14,736 

11,421 

7,871 

Total . 

V^aluein  United  States  gold . 

9,438,581 

1  $45,871,503 

9, 137,780 
$44,409,610 

70015— Bull.  6—14 - ^0 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
TRADE  IN  1913-GENERAL 
SURVEY  /,  '/ 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries 
for  the  year  1913,  customshouse  valuations,  was  $2,864,- 
876,224,  of  which  amount  $1,325,752,627  represented 
imports  and  $1,539,123,597  exports.  For  the  preceding 
year  the  figures  (revised  and  corrected)  are:  Imports,  $1,242,512,578; 
exports,  $1,573,533,307;  total,  $2,816,045,885.  The  increase  in 
imports  for  the  year  was  $83,240,049,  and  the  decrease  in  exports 
$34,409,710,  showing  a  net  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  $48,830,339. 

The  decrease  in  exports  was  very  much  less  than  was  expected 
prior  to  the  compilation  of  these  statistics.  Nineteen  twelve  had 
shown  a  phenominal  increase  of  over  $287,000,000  in  exports  as 
compared  with  1911.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  if  the  trade  of 
1913  came  within  $150,000,000  of  the  high  water  mark  of  1912,  it 
would  show  a  most  satisfactory  and  flourishing  condition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  falls  short  less  than  $34,500,000,  and 
exceeds  the  export  trade  of  1911  by  more  than  $250,000,000.  Even 
the  decrease  over  the  high-water  mark  of  1912  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  being  due  not  to  a  shi'inkage  in  the  volume  of  exports, 
but  to  a  fall  in  price  of  one  or  two  commodities. 

The  increase  in  imports  for  1913  over  the  preceding  yeai*  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  the  increase  of  1912  over  1911.  The  purchases  of 
Latin  American  countries  In  two  years  increased  about  $165,000,000. 

It  is  proper,  in  connection  with  the  figures  given  in  the  tables 
accompanying  this  survey,  to  state  that  these  figures,  when  used 
comparatively,  that  is  totals  of  one  country  compared  with  totals 
of  another,  do  not  represent  aggregates  of  identical  units  comparable 
the  one  with  the  other.  The  figures  are  in  aU  cases  based  on  customs¬ 
house  valuations,  and  these  valuations  are  predicated  on  widely  differ¬ 
ing  theories  of  appraisement.  Until  there  be  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  for  uniformity  in  collecting  and  stating  commercial  statistics, 
there  can  be  no  correct  totaling  or  comparisons  of  countries  in  groups. 
The  totalings  given  above  must  therefore  be  treated  as  approxima¬ 
tions  f)nly,  although  the  units  going  to  make  up  the  same  are  fairly 
accurate,  each  viewed  within  itself  and  from  its  own  standpoint. 
Of  course  comparisons  of  totals  by  years,  1912  and  1913  for  instance, 
being  composed  as  they  are  of  the  same  integers,  are  not  open  to  a 
like  criticism. 

In  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries — and  these  the  ones  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  trade— customshouse  valuations  of  iniports  are  based 
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upon  rigid  appraisements  in  comparatively  few  classifications.  This, 
by  operation  of  forces  pressing  always  in  one  direction,  necessarily, 
shows  values  much  less  than  true  values. 

Valuations  in  exports,  generally  speaking,  approach  nearer  a 
uniform  standard,  and  in  addition  approximate  somewhat  more 
closely  commercial  values. 


CONSTANTLY  INCREASING  VOLUME  OF  TRADE. 


Comparisons  for  one  or  two  years  sometimes  fail  to  show  the  real 
commercial  progress  of  the  countries  whose  statistics  are  under 
observation.  The  stream  of  imports  and  exports — the  former  de¬ 
pending  for  its  volume  in  all  the  Latin  American  countries  on  the 
volume  of  the  latter — moves  by  undulations  and  not  under  constant 
pressure.  It  is  therefore  necessarj*,  in  order  to  arrive  at  something 
like  accurate  conclusions  in  estimating  the  trade  of  these  countries, 
to  take  for  comparison  longer  periods.  In  1897  the  imports  of  all 
the  Latin  American  countries  were  only  a  little  over  $400,000,000, 
and  their  exports  for  that  year  less  than  $500,000,000.  In  1913  the 
imports  were  over  $1 ,300,000,000  and  the  exports  over  $1 ,500,000,000- 


j  Imports. 


Exports. 


1913. 

1897. 


Inm-ase . 

Per  rent  of  lnrrf;a,se,  IB  years . 

Average  yearly  per  cent  of  increase. 


$1,325,752,627 
I  415,079,562 

910,673,065 

219 


$1,5.39,123.597 

495,342,9:17 


1,043, 780, 6(.0 
211 
13.2 


This  constant  annual  increase  of  over  13  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the 
comparison  for  16  years,  represents  ii  larger  trade  development  thtin 
has  taken  place  in  any  other  considerable  part  of  the  world  during 
the  same  period.  TluTt!  is  no  rea.son  to  suppose  that  this  ratio  of 
increiise  will  not  continue  for  a  like  period  of  16  years  in  the  future. 

IMPOUT.S. 

What  does  Latin  America  buy?  To  answer  this  question  cat<‘- 
gorically  by  enumerating  the  articles,  or  even  the  cla.sses,  would  be 
to  name  nearly  all  the  finished  manufactun'd  products  of  Europe  or 
the  T'nited  States,  the  standards  of  living  being  practically  thc!  same. 
Unlike  Europe  and  the  Unib'd  Stab's,  Latin  Amt'rica  produces  vi'ry 
few  of  these  articles.  Even  whf'ii  it  jiroduces  the  raw  material,  it 
rarely  produces  the  finished  product,  or,  if  producing  at  all,  in  quan¬ 
tities  or  qualities  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  hom<(  demand. 

(ienerally  .speaking,  the  imports  of  all  the  20  countries  are  of 
the  same  chiiracter.  This  germral  statement  is  of  course  subjf'ct  to 
modifications  <hn^  to  dithirence  of  climab!  and,  in  the  ca.si!  of  primary 
food  products,  to  differences  of  home  ])roduction.  Of  course  heavy 
woolen  clothing  is  but  little  in  demand  in  tropical  countries,  while 
wheat  arul  flour  are  largely  iinporbal.  In  th(^  temjierate  countries 
no  wheat  or  flour  is  imported,  but  tlu'  clothing  is  heaviiT. 


LATIN-AMERIGA 

COMMERCE'1913 

TOTAL-  $Z,864.876,224. 
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EXPORTS, 

On  the  contrary,  Latin  American  exports,  while  in  general  falling 
in  one  class — that  is,  raw  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing,  metals, 
and  primary  food  products — yet,  owing  to  the  great  differences  of 
soil,  climate,  rainfall,  and  other  natural  conditions,  the  proximity  to 
or  remoteness  from  markets  and  the  degree  of  development  in  trans¬ 
portation,  are  widely  differentiated  in  the  several  countries. 

The  greatest  mining  development  is  in  such  countries  as  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  But  there  is  a  wdde  difference 
in  the  character  of  mining  and  in  the  class  of  minerals  exploited  in 
these  countries.  Gold  is  produced,  but  in  no  very  great  quantities, 
in  many  of  the  countries,  but  only  in  Mexico  and  Colombia  does  the 
production  of  gold  attain  to  figures  of  world  importance.  Silver  is 
produced  in  many  countries,  but  only  in  Mexico  to  a  considerable 
amount.  The  rarer  metals,  platinum,  vanadium,  and  the  like,  are 
found,  often  in  good-paying  quantities,  all  through  the  Andes,  from 
Colombia  to  Chile.  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  are  the  principal  pro¬ 
ducers  of  copper;  Cuba  of  iron  ore,  although  the  great  deposits  of 
Chile  and  of  Brazil  will  undoubtedly  soon  come  into  the  market. 
Mexico  and  Peru  are  at  present  the  principal  sources  of  the  Latin 
American  supply  of  crude  oils,  but  the  known  fields  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Central  America  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
developed.  Bolivia  is  the  great  source  of  tin  and  bismuth. 

The  exportation  of  forest  products,  outside  of  rubber,  ivory  nuts, 
and  quebracho,  has  not  attained  in  any  country  the  importance 
that  it  is  destined  to  attain  in  most  of  them. 

Rubber  as  a  forest  product  is  exported  from  all  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  except  those  of  the  southern  third  of  South  America — 
that  is,  excepting  those  within  the  Temperate  Zone.  Brazil  is  the 
principal  exporter.  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America  all  produce  considerable  amounts. 

The  export  of  woods,  particularly  fine  cabinet  woods,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  made  a  beginning  in  any  of  the  countries.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  development  has  been  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean. 

The  great  possibilities  of  the  animal  industries  in  nearly,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  as  a  basis  of  an  export  trade  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  comparatively  few  of  them.  Outside  of 
Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  southern  Brazil,  animal  industries 
are  generally  limited  to  supplying  home  needs  and  the  exportation 
of  by-products — hides,  hoofs,  etc.  The  great  possibilities  of  western 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America  as  meat-exporting  countries  await  development  in 
the  future. 
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Coffee  is  an  export  of  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean, 
and,  in  addition,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Brazil — Brazil,  of  course,  being 
the  principal  source  of  the  world’s  supply  of  coffee. 

Cacao  is  produced  in  general  in  all  the  countries  producing  coffee, 
though  not  in  the  same  localities. 

The  export  of  grain,  wheat,  oats,  linseed,  Indian  corn,  flour,  bran, 
and  hay  is  from  Argentina,  although  Chile  exports  some  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  these  farm  products  and  in  addition  beans  and  fruits.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  countries  named,  most  Latin  American  countries  are 
importers  of  wheat  and  flour.  This  condition  will  exist  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Cuba  is  the  principal  sugar  country,  its  production  being  far  in 
excess  of  all  the  rest  of  America;  but  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
and  Peru  are  also  exporters. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 

The  IJpited  States  controls  nearly  three-tenths  of  all  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  trade.  This  is  over  one-third  to  one-half  more  than  that  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  nearest  rival,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  double  or  more 
than  double  the  proportion  of  Germany.  To  many  Americans  tins 
statement  sometimes  causes  surprise.  The  erroneous  impression  too 
often  left  by  writem  on  Latin  American  trade  subjects,  particularly 
if  they  bo  North  Americans,  is  that  the  United  States  is  woefully 
beliind  in  Latin  American  trade.  This  is  far  from  being  true  if  the 
whole  trade  bo  taken  as  a  basis.  The  following  tables  show  the  total 
trade  of  Latin  America  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  and  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  four  leading  commercial  countries  in  this  trade: 

Total  trade,  1912,  all  Latin  America. 

Imports,  $1,242,512,578;  exports,  $1,573,533,307;  total,  $2,816,- 
045,885. 

SHARE  OF  FOUR  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  COUNTRIES. 


Imports.  \  Per  cent. 

Exports. 

Per  cent.  1  Total. 

Per  cent. 

United  States . 

United  Kinj;doin . 

Germany . 

Franco . 

_  $:?n4,481,n<J.S  i  24.  .“iO 

_  ;tnR,fi44,559  ,  24.84 

....  208,1.58,295  10.67 

....  103,377,408  j  8.32 

$.531,788,884 

311,494,911 

187,091,942 

124,276,240 

34.43  $8.36,269,977 

19.79  620,139.460 

11.88  395,250,237 

7.89  '  227,653,648 

29.70 

22.02 

14.04 

8.08 

Total  trade,  1913,  all  Latin  America. 

Imports,  $1,325,752,627;  exports,  $1,539,123,597;  total,  $2,864,- 
876,224. 

SHARE  OF  FOUR  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  COUNTRIES. 


Imports. 

Per  cent. 

Exports. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

United  States . 

United  Kinftdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

1325,8.37,345 

322,228,073 

217,976,202 

110,484,385 

24.59 

24.32 

16.45 

8.34 

$477,628,500 
321,358,313 
189, 156, 172 
128,329,068 

31.03 
20.88 
12  22 
8.34 

$803,465,845 

643,586,386 

406,132,374 

238,813,453 

28.04 
22.46 
14. 18 
8.33 
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In  the  northern  group  of  states,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Repubhc,  to  which  is  added  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  in  South  America,  the  United  States  controls  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  whole  trade  of  these  12  countries,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table; 


^  Imports. 

Exports. 

1  Total. 

1 

1913. 

Total  trade . 

Share  of  the  United  States . 

Per  cent  of  the  United  States . 

.  *350,697,079 

.  174,419,399 

.  49. 7 

*445,051,491 

300,549,379 

67.5 

_ 

*795,748,570 
i  474,968,778 
59.6 

In  addition  to  the  countries  mentioned,  the  United  States  leads  in 
the  total  trade  of  Ecuador,  in  Peru  it  leads  in  imports,  and  is  a  close 
second  to  the  United  lUngdom  in  total  trade.  In  Brazil,  it  has  a 
commanding  load  in  exports,  its  takings  from  Brazil  being  more 
than  twice  that  of  any  other  two  countries.  In  the  five  countries  not 
mentioned  the  trade  of  the  United  States  ranks  below  that  of  both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States  has  been  the  loading 
country  in  Latin  American  exports;  that  is,  it  has  taken  more  of  the 
products  of  these  Republics  than  has  any  other  country  of  the  world, 
but  heretofore  it  has  always  been  second  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  1913,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  United  States  led  in  Latin 
American  imports  as  well  as  in  exports.  This  is  the  most  significant 
fact  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  figures  for  that  year.  So 
far  from  being  distanced  by  Europe,  the  United  States  has  in  fact 
gained  more  rapidly  than  any  of  its  rivals,  not  only  in  the  northern 
or  nearby  group  countries,  but  also  in  the  southern.  Under  normal 
conditions  and  if  the  European  war  had  never  occurred,  everything 
pointed  to  the  behef  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade,  both  in  imports 
and  in  exports,  for  nearly  every  one  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
would  in  a  few  years  move  north  and  south  and  not  east  and  w'est. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  pr  CONSULAR  RffDRTS, 


SEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  DECEMBEB  1,  1914.' 


.\ROENTINA. 

Wolfram  available  for  export . 

Meat  exports  from  the  River  Plate, 


i  1914. 

I  A  UR.  21 
I  Aug.  24 


Steel  sash .  -'ug.  26 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics . ho - 


Poreign  commerce  of  Argentina,  six  months  1014 . j  Aug.  27 

“  Holetin  Mensual  de  Estadistica  Municipal  ’’ . I  Sept.  2 

.Advertising  electricity  at  Rosario . |  Sept.  3 


•Argentine  trade. 


Sept.  4 


William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul,  Rosario. 
Leo  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Buenos 
A  ires. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul,  Ro.sario. 
Leo  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Buenos 
Aires. 
i)o. 

Do. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul,  Rosario. 
Leo  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Buenos 


Advertising  agencies  in  Buenos  Aires . 

Cinematograph  Aims . 

Trade  extension . 

Edible  oils  and  groceries  from  Southern  States. 
Tobacco . 


Sept.  7 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 


Argentine  exports  for  September,  1914.. . 

British  purchase  of  Argentine  meat . 

Boletin  Mensual  de  Estadistica  Agricola. 

Establishment  of  grain  elevators . 

Electrically  driven  cars . 


Se|it.  23 
Se^t.  26 
Sept.  30 


Do. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul,  Rosario. 
Do. 

Do. 

Leo  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Buenas 
Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul,  Rosario. 


.Aug.  15 


Railways . 

Voterinary  remedies . 

■Aleassus  foot . 

Trade  extension . 

1)0 . 

Window  glass . 

Commercial  depression  in  Bra/.il. 

Kerosene  blowtorches . 

Market  for  cotton  waste . 


Aug.  19 

...do . 

Aug.  22 

...do . 

Se^t.  15 

'Sept!'i7' 
Se^t.  18 


Albro  L.  Burnell,  vice  consul  general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


cnii.R. 

Trade  notes . 

Trade  extensions . 

Letter  from  Mr.  O.  L.  Burdus,  of  Iquique,  who  desires 
agencies  for  and  catalogues  of  .American  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Paralyzation  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  industry . 

Trade'  extension . 

Umbrellas . 

Parcels  post  between  European  countries  and  Chile. . 

Church  candles . 

Silos . 

Barber  supplies . 

Ellects  of  the  European  war . 


Sept.  7 
Se^t.  9 


Sept.  15 
Seyt.  21 

Sept.  M 
Se^t.  24 

Sept.  26 
Sept.  29 


COLOMIILV. 

Commerce  and  industries . . 

Cooking  fats  in  Colombia . . 

COSTA  RICA. 
Paints . . 


Sept.  7 

(«) 

Oct.  9 


DOMINICAN  REPCnUC. 

List  of  dry-goods  dealers . . 

.Automobiles . . 

Cement . 

Lighthouse  at  La  Romana . 


Sept.  23 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  2 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul,  Iquique. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

DO! 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  B.  Easterling,  vice  consul,  Valparaiso. 
Do. 

Do. 


Isaac  .A.  Manning,  consul,  Barranquilla. 
Do. 


C.  Donaldson,  consul.  Port  Liman. 


H.  Watson,  consular  agent,  San  Pedro 
de  Macons. 

Charles  II.  Albrecht,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general,  Santo  Domingo. 

n.  Watson,  consular  agent,  San  Pedro 
de  Macons. 

Charles  II.  Albrecht,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general,  Santo  Domingo. 


*  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  fn  Latin  .America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplieu  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. , 

•  Undated. 
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Reports  received  to  December  1,  1914 — Continued. 


Title. 


Date. 


.\uthor. 


DOMINICAN  BEPDBUC— continued. 

Cold  storage . 

Cool . 

ECUADOR. 

Market  review . 


1914. 

Oct.  12  ;  Frank  An  lorson  Henry,  consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 

Oct.  21  !  Charles  11.  Albrecht,  vice  and  deputy 
I  consul  general,  Santo  Domingo. 

i 

Sept.  29  I  Charles  Baker,  consul,  Guayaquil. 


GUATEMALA. 

1 

Motion-picture  theaters  and  films . 

Sept.  17  j 

HONDURAS. 

Sept.  23  ! 

Sept.  28  i 

...5o.... 

:;.do.... 

Motor  trucks . 

Oct.  7 

Trade  notes .  Oct.  12 

Paint . I  Oct.  16 


Stuart  I.upton,  consul  general,  Guate¬ 
mala  City. 


John  A.  Gainon,  consul,  Puerto  Cortes. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

■Walter  Boyle,  consul,  Ceiba. 

John  A.  Garaon,  consul ,  Puerto  Cortes. 
Walter  Boyle,  consul,  Ceiba. 


MEXICO. 


Coal . 

Bit  saws . 

List  of  dealers  in  chic  peas,  building  materials,  and 
refrigerators. 

Dentists . 

Dealers  in  shoes . 

Moving  pictures . 

September  crude-oil  report . 

Trade  extensions . 

Shrimp  fisheries  of  Pueblo  Viejo . 

Sugar  industries  of  the  Tampico  district . 

Exports  from  Tampico  district  to  the  United  States, 
1911-1914. 

Quality  of  Mexican  oil . . 


Sejit.  29 

Oct.  "4’ 

. .  .do. . .. 
Oct.  6 

...do _ 

Oct.  7 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  17 

Oct.  20 


Wire,  wire  nails,  barbed  wire,  etc .  Oct.  22 

Report  on  commerce  and  industry .  Oct.  26 


PANAMA. 


Engineering  instruments . 

Importers  of  malt  extract . 

Lathe  and  drill  chucks . 

Brokerage  busine.ss  and  ship’s  agency, 
Furniture . 


Sept.  26 
Oct.  1 

...do _ 

Oct.  9 
Oct.  19 


PERU.  i 

New  revenue  tax  on  sale  of  steamship  tickets .  Sept.  18 


Trade  information  and  the  Department  of  Commerce.;  .Sept.  22 
Copy  of  West  Coast  Leader  containing  article,  “  Bo-  \  Sept.  26 
livia  and  Its  Resources.”  ; 


URUGUAY. 

Bank  statement  of  Uruguay . . . , 


.Aug.  30 


VENEZUELA.  i 

Dairy  industry . j  Sept.  28 

Lumber .  Oct.  10 


Thomas  U.  Bevan,  consul,  Tampico. 
Do. 

Louis  Uostetter,  consul,  Hermosillo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gordon  Brown,  consul,  Mazatlan. 
Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul,  Tampico. 
.\.  Gordon  Brown,  consul,  Mazatlan. 
Thomas  II.  Bevan,  consul,  Tampico. 
Do. 

Do. 


Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San  Luis 
Potosi. 

T.  C.  Hamm,  consul,  Durango. 
Clements  S.  Edwards,  consul ,  Acapulco. 


A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general,  Panama. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Paul  Osterhout,  consular  agent,  Bocas 
del  Toro. 


Wra.  W.  Handley,  consul  general, 
Callao. 

Do. 

Do. 


Herman  L.  Spahr,  consul,  Montevideo. 


Edward  C.  Cipriani,  vice  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


As  a  result  of  negotiations  between  the  minister  of  Colombia  at 
Ikienos  Aires  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  an  exchange  of  OFFICIAI^  PUBLICATIONS  and  Govern¬ 
ment  documents  between  the  two  countries  lias  been  established. — — 
The  Argentine  (Jovernment  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  NAVAL  REVIEW  to  be  held  at  Hampton 
Roads  in  February,  1915,  and  has  designated  the  dreadnaught 
Moreno,  under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Betbeder,  to  represent 

the  country  upon  that  occasion. - A  South  American  FOOTBALL 

CONVENTION  was  recently  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  addition 
to  adopting  general  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  game  definite 
plans  for  the  South  American  championship  contests  for  1915  were 
formulated.  The  Roca  and  Rio  Branco  cups,  offered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  respectively,  are  the  prizes  for  which 
tlie  first  international  series  of  contests  are  to  take  place  in  South 

America. - Santiago  del  Estero  has  become  one  of  the  great 

LUMBER  producing  sections  of  Argentina.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  1914  there  were  marketed  17,000,000  logs,  7,000,000 
crossties,  400,000  girders,  and  5,000,000  pieces  of  miscellaneous 

timbers. -  The  southern  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEN,  established 

by  the  municipal  council  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the  park  of  “Los  Patri- 

cios,”  was  opened  to  the  public  on  October  16,  1914. - The  minister 

of  agriculture  has  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  feasi- 
l)ility  of  manufacturing  BAGGING  in  sufTicient  quantities  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  grain  producers  of  the  country,  thus  stimulating 

home  industries. - The  Argentine  newspaper.  La  Prensa,  has 

planned  to  publish  a  special  AMERICAN  EDITION  on  January  1, 
1915,  which  will  contain  contributions  from  prominent  and  repre¬ 
sentative  writers  and  publicists  selected  from  the  various  countries 

of  the  Western  Hemisphere. - The  collection  of  AGRICULTURAL 

SAMPLES  prepared  by  the  Grain  Exchange  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  has  been  on  exhibition 
in  the  Argentine  capital.  The  exhibit  contains  over  1,700  samples 
of  cereal,  foraging,  and  oleaginous  plants  and  the  various  manu¬ 
factures  thereof,  and  gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  agricultural 
resources  and  their  development  in  the  Republic. - The  exporta¬ 

tion  of  FROZEN  AND  CHILLED  MEAT  during  the  month  of 
September  consisted  of  161,091  frozen  wethers,  214,642  frozen 
quarters  of  beef,  and  121,167  chilled  quarters  of  beef.— —  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1914  Argentina  imported  8,173,000  pounds  of 
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cottonseed  oil,  an  increase  of  390,000  pounds  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Imports  of  olive  oil  for  the  same 
period  were  26,627,000  pounds,  a  decrease  of  2,300,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  first  six  months  of  1913. 


A  free  course  of  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  National  School  of  Telegraphy,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  director  of  military  wdreless,  and  it  is  compulsory  for  all  the 
students  of  that  institution. - The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BO¬ 

LIVIA  has  just  published  its  seventieth  semiannual  report  to  the 
governing  board,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  balance  statement  of 

July  30  last  which  indicates  a  net  profit  of  510,179  bolivianos. - 

The  direction  of  public  w'orks  authorized  the  company  of  the  GUAQUI 
RAILWAY  to  reduce  the  traffic  of  that  line.  Consequently  the 
trains  which  used  to  run  betw^een  Challapampa  and  Viacha  on 
Sunday  and  Thursday  mornings  and  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
at  1  p.  m.  have  been  discontinued,  as  has  also  the  international  mail 

of  Sundays. - In  view  of  the  actual  scarcity  of  COAL  for  the 

railways  of  Bolivia,  it  has  been  determined  to  substitute  for  it  char¬ 
coal  manufactured  in  Yungas.  The  woods  of  this  place  are  of  won¬ 
derful  quality  for  such  a  purpose,  especially  the  wood  from  the  tree 
called  “viU  ca,”  whose  product  develops  an  intense  heat  suited 

to  foundries  and  other  industries  using  high  units  of  heat. - The 

Bolivian  Congress  has  decided  to  honor  the  DISCOVERY  OF 
AAfERICA  and  has  ordered  that  the  12th  of  October  of  every  year 
be  celebrated  by  all  the  schools,  institutions  of  learning,  and  official 

geographic  societies  of  the  Republic. - The  students  of  Cochabamba 

have  organized  in  that  city  a  society  called  PROTECTRESS 
LEAGUE  OF  STUDENTS  and  have  established  a  university 

library. - By  decree  of  September  6  last,  the  President  of  the 

Republic  orders  that  the  RENTALS  in  force  on  July  31  last  shall  be 
reduced  as  follows:  Those  not  exceeding  100’ bolivianos  per  month, 
20  per  cent;  those  over  100  and  not  exceeding  200  bolivianos  per 
month,  15  per  cent;  and  those  exceeding  this  amount  per  month, 

10  per  cent.  The  decree  shall  be  in  force  until  December  31 ,1916. - 

The  prefect  of  La  Paz  has  supplied  the  city  with  two  PUBLIC 
BATHING  PLACES  in  the  Orcojalmira  River,  of  w'hich  one  is  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  former  is  32  feet  wide  by  49  feet 
long;  the  latter  has  the  same  length  by  26  feet  wide,  and  both  are 
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more  than  3  feet  deep. - -In  1913  the  department  of  MONEY 

ORDERS  of  Bolivia  received  22,591'money  orders,  representing  a 
value  of  1,548,632  bolivianos,  and  sent  22,767,  amounting  to  1,561,557 
bolivianos. 


BRAZIL 


On  October  12,  1914,  the  FIRST  RAILROAD  LINE  built  in  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso  was  officially  opened  to  trafl^c.  The  line 
extends  from  Itapura,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  to  Esperanza,  State  of 
Matto  Grosso,  and  its  entire  completion  will  mean  the  linking  up  of 

Corumba  with  the  commercial  centers  of  the  Republic. - A  recent 

Government  decree  approves  the  plans  for  the  constioiction  of  17 
kilometers  of  the  RAILROAD  between  Lages  and  Macao,  a  branch 
of  the  Central  Railway  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  whose  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  is  estimated  at  1 ,063,807  milreis. - Sr.  Jos6  O’Donnell  has 

been  granted  a  franchise  to  establish  a  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  con¬ 
necting  all  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  Catarina. - The  Diario 

Official  has  published  the  figures  for  the  FC  REIGN  1 RADE  of 
Brazil  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1914.  The  total  trade  amounted 
to  928,990,165  milreis,  of  which  486,349,438  milreis  were  exports 
and  442,640,727  milreis  were  imports.  While  these  figures  show  a 
decided  falling  off  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  on  account 
of  the  European  war,  they  also  show  a  very  flattering  balance  of 

trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic,  amounting  to  43,708,711  milreis. - 

According  to  recent  information  from  Curityba  in  Porto  Amazonas, 
the  “Empreza  do  Navegacao  Fluvial  Brasileira”  has  estabhshed  a 
STEAMSHIP  LINE  on  the  Iguassu  River. — — The  congress  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  granted  to  Jordiana  da  Costa  Machado  a  15- 
year  franchise  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 
on  the  Rio  Pardo  from  the  municipality  of  Caconde  in  Minas  Geraes 

to  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Mogyana  Railway. - On  November  1 1 , 

1914,  the  service  of  the  new  SERRA  DO  MAR  RAILW^AY  was 
officially  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  other  offcials.  This  branch  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil, 
running  between  Belem  and  Barra  da  Pirahy,  was  begun  in  July, 
1913,  and  its  completion  means  much  to  the  development  of  this 

section. - The  inauguration  of  the  first  93  kilometei-s  of  the 

MONTES  ('LAROS  BRANCH  of.the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  was 
recently  celebrated.  The  fine  runs through  the  Diamantina  and 
Cabral  Mountains,  whose  rich  mineral  resources  will  thus  be  made 
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available,  while  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  Montes 
Claros  will  doubtless  be  greatly  stimulated.— — In  the  municipality 
of  Itapemirim,  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  a  DEPOSIT  OF  PEAT 
some  30  kilometers  wide  and  G  meters  deep,  has  been  discovered. 
Samples  have  been  taken  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  analysis,  and  the 
Government  engineers  state  that  the  calorific  properties  are  very 
great  and  that  the  deposit  wiU  furnish  an  admirable  substitute  for 
coal.  The  value  of  the  discovery  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
deposit  is  located  close  to  the  railway  station  and  harbor  of  Itabapo- 

ana. - The  bust  of  the  lamented  Brazilian  statesman  and  former 

ambassador  to  the  United  States,  JOACHIM  NABUCO,  was  unveiled 
in  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Brazilian  Government 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  10,  1914. - The  Government  of  Brazil 

has  decided  to  install  an  AERIAL  AND  SUBMiARINE  SCHOOL 
on  Rijo  Island. 


Mr.  Isaac  Silva  has  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Valparaiso  an 
interesting  collection  of  ORE  SAMPLES  from  some  rich  and  typical 

mines  of  Chile. - The  noted  North  American  botanist,  Mr.  J.  N. 

Rose,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  arrived  recently  at  Santiago, 

Chile,  where  he  is  preparing  for  a  SCIENTIFIC  EXPLORATION. - 

On  October  8  last  the  oilicial  inauguration  of  a  STOCK  FAIR  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture  took  place  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies  at  Santiago,  Chile.  The  exposition  was  held  at 
Quinta  Normal  in  the  capital  and  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 

successful  stock  expositions  ever  celebrated  in  the  country. - At 

a  meeting  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  farmers,  held  during  the 
first  days  of  October  last  at  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
matter  of  carrying  CHILEAN  PRODUCTS  to  the  North  American 
markets  was  considered.  In  this  connection  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the 
National  Government  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Society 
of  Agriculture  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  navy  in  order  to  make  a  trip 
of  commercial  propaganda  to  foreign  ports. - The  wine  manufac¬ 

turers  of  Chile  rc(*ently  held'  a  meeting  for  considering  measures  to 
secure  foreign  markets  for  CHILEAN  WINES  in  the  United  States 

and  Europe. - Permission  has  been  granted  to  Sr.  Florencio  Rioja  to 

exploit  a  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  between  Arica  and  Puerto  Montt 

and  all  the  intermediate  towns  and  villages. - On  October  1 2  last  a 

permanent  exposition  of  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  was 
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established  by  the  minister  of  industries  at  the  agricultural  institution 

in  the  city  of  Santiago. - The  construction  of  the  RAILWAY 

between  Confluencia  and  Tome  was  finished  about  the  middle  of 
October  last. - The  director  of  public  works  has  appointed  a  com¬ 

mission  of  engineers  to  make  a  practical  study  of  the  plans  for  the 
construction  of  RESERVOIRS  at  Piquenes  and  La  Laguna,  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Coquimbo  River. - A  society  of  FRUIT  GROWERS 

was  organized  in  Santiago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  fruits,  fresh,  dry,  or  in  cans,  and  to  establish  sanitary  fruit 
markets  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. - The  National  Rail¬ 

ways  have  requested  l  ids  for  the  supply  of  300,000  metric  tons  of 
COAL  every  year  during  three  years  at  the  following  places:  125,000 
tons  at  Valparaiso,  135,000  tons  at  Concepcion  or  Talcahuano,  and 
40,000  tons  at  Corral.  The  delivery  shall  begin  before  January  15, 
191 5.  The  bids  must  contain  the  name  of  the  bidder  or  his  represent¬ 
ative,  the  quality  of  coal  offered,  the  name  and  location  of  the  mine, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  mineral.  The  payments  will  be  made  in 
drafts  of  the  treasury  of  90  daj's  sight,  on  London,  or  cash,  at  the 
option  of  the  direction  of  the  national  railways. 


In  the  Department  of  the  Atlantic  there  are  713,933  heads  of 
cattle;  87,343  hogs,  13,480  sheep,  32,626  goats,  83,960  mules  and 
donkeys,  and  36,084  horses  having  a  total  value  of  $21,708,860 
American  gold.  In  the  Department  of  Santander  the  statistics  of 
the  CAITLE  INDUSTRY  are  as  follows:  Cattle,  73,543  head; 
mules,  13,487;  horses,  12,382;  donke3rs,  4,512;  sheep,  13,436;  goats, 

23,295;  and  hogs,  29,678. - The  Chamber  of  Representatives 

recently  approved  a  bill  which  determines  the  method  which  will  be 
observed  for  the  purchase  of  ammunition,  armament,  vessels,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  other  supplies  for  the  ARMY  AND  NAVY  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - It  also  enacted  a  law  relative  to  the  partition  of  CONTRA¬ 

BAND  GOODS  and  punishment  of  the  contrabandists,  which  orders 
that  the  contraband  goods  shall  be  distributed  as  follows:  Seventy 
per  cent  for  the  national  treasury,  15  per  cent  for  the  one  who  appre¬ 
hends  it,  and  15  per  cent  for  the  denouncer. - Sr.  Antonino  Olano 

has  boon  appointed  a  member  of  the  ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE 
which  is  to  meet  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  with  the  purpose  of  rendering 

decisions  on  the  claims  of  Colombian  citizens. - Volumes  III  and 

IV  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Annals  of  Colombia,  compiled 
70015— Bull.  6—14 - 10 
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by  Dr.  Antonio  Jose  Uribe,  have  just  been  published.  According  to 
the  Colombian  press,  this  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  of  Dr.  Uribe 
to  the  history  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  and  an  important 
contribution  of  the  Republic  to  the  study  of  diplomacy  in  Amer¬ 
ica. - The  National  Congress  has  declared  as  a  NATIONAL 

HOLID.VY  July  5,  1915,  the  first  centennary  of  the  battle  of  El  Palo. 
In  order  to  commemorate  this  battle  the  Government  will  create  a 
secondary  school  in  the  city  of  Santander,  Cauca,  and  an  agricultural 
station  in  Caloto  or  its  suburbs  for  the  high  class  cultivation  of 
tropical  plants  and  for  the  practh-al  teaching  of  the  cure  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  diseases  of  such  plants,  especially  cacao,  tobacco,  and 

sugar  cane. - Within  a  short  time  a  STATUE  of  the  Colombian 

patriot.  Col.  Liborio  Mejia,  decreed  by  the  National  Congress  in  1911, 
will  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Kionegro,  Antioquia. 


Sr.  Pedro  Loria,  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Costa  Rican  patriot, 
Mora,  has  given  to  the  International  Museum  of  Costa  Rica  a  number 
of  valuable  HISTORIC  RELICS  which  belonged  to  the  lamented 

Mora. - A  COMMEMORATIVE  STONE  has  been  placed  in  the 

house  in  which  the  famous  ex-President  Mora  was  born  100  years  ago. 
The  ceremonies  attending  the  unveiling  of  the  stone  were  attended 
by  high  officials  of  the  Government,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  school 
children,  and  the  general  public.— —Licentiate  Jese  Pinto,  delegate 
of  Guatemala  to  the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  cffice  as  president  of  the 

bureau  on  September  15  last. - The  President  of  Costa  Rica  has 

ordered  placed  in  circulation  150,000  pieces  of  SILVER  COIN  of 
the  value  of  10  centavos  each,  and  507,217  silver  coins  of  the 
denomination  of  5  centavos  each.  These  coins  were  made  in  the 

United  States  mint  in  Philadelphia. - Under  a  decree  of  October  6 

last,  the  President  of  the  Republic  authorized  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  issue  GOLD  BONDS  to  the  value  of  2,000,000  colones 
(1  colon  equals  $0,465),  redeemable  one  year  after  the  establishment 

of  peace  in  Europe  or  before  that  time  if  possible. - The  President 

of  Costa  Rica  has  issued  a  decree,  under  date  of  October  9,  establish- 
‘ing  a  financial  institution  known  as  the  NATIONAI^  BANK  OF 
COSTA  RICA.  This  bank  is  empowered  to  issue  bank  notes  up  to 
4,000,000  colones  guaranteed  by  recent  issues  of  treasury  bonds  and 
by  other  securities,  and  will  make  loans  to  the  Government  of  an 
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amount  not  to  oxcoed  2,000,000  colonos.  The  remaining  2,000,000 
colones  which,  the  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  will  be  loaned  to  the 
public  at  an  annual  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  to  be 
used  in  developing  the  national  wealth  of  the  country,  encouraging 
the  harvesting  of  crops,  promoting  the  growing  of  cereals,  stimulating 
the  business  of  factories,  and  for  employnmnt  in  any  way  necessary 

to  aid  and  assist  the  growth  of  commerce. - The  Congress  and 

President  of  Costa  Kica  have  ratified  the  diplomatic  convention 
subscribed  in  Washington  on  March  16  last,  extending  for  a  period  of 
five  years  the  ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  concluded  between 
Costa  Rica  and  the  United  States  on  January  IJ,  1909. 


The  CUBAN  COxMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  visitors  to  the  Island  and  in  affording  them  a 
comfortable  and  pleasant  stay,  has  just  opened  its  offices  in  the 

Hotel  Plaza,  of  Habana. - The  work  on  the  GRAN  HIPPODROME 

of  Habana,  now  being  constructed  near  Marianao  and  connected 
with  the  capital  by  excellent  electric  car  lines,  is  progressing  finely. 
The  hippodrome,  when  completed,  will  compare  favorably  wdth  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  France,  Spain,  and  England. - Important  ex¬ 

periments  have  been  carried  on  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio, 
in  the  CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO  and  especially  in  fertilizers 
employed  for  that  purpose.  The  proper  analyses  are  made  in  the 
different  laboratories  at  the  experimental  school  of  the  Province, 
and  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  distributed  among  farmers 
together  with  a  list  of  the  precautions  which  should  be  taken  in 

order  not  to  be  deceived  by  those  who  sell  poor  fertilizers. - The 

Cuban  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  com¬ 
plete  the  WATERWORKS  of  the  town  of  Guines,  in  Habana  Prov¬ 
ince. - -By  an  Executive  decree  it  has  been  ordered  that  the  students 

on  board  the  training  ship  Patria  shall  hereafter  be  called 
“GUARDIAS  MARINAS,”  and  that  students  now  on  board  the 
ship  shall  be  appointed  to  fiU  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  second  class 

sailors. - The  Government  of  Switzerland  has  informed  that  of 

Cuba  of  its  desire  to  establish  a  DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTA¬ 
TION  in  Cuba  and  in  other  American  Republics,  with  residence  at 

Habana. - The  colony  of  DEFENSA  SANITARIA  INFANTIL, 

established  at  the  Triscornia  Encampment,  has  given  excellent 
results.  More  than  400  children  have  been  cared  for,  and  have 
received  not  only  the  benefits  of  good  nourishment,  comfortable 
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and  sanitary  shelter,  but  also  practical  and  useful  training  for  the 

future. - It  has  been  decreed  that  the  immigration  department 

shall  not  permit  the  LANDING  OF  PERSONS  who  come  to  Cuba 

because  they  have  been  expelled  from  other  countries. - During 

the  month  of  September,  1913,  the  value  of  the  EXPORTS  from 
the  port  of  New  York  to  those  of  Cuba  amounted  to  $3,224,406, 
while  during  the  same  month  of  the  present  year  the  value  of  exports 

amounted  to  $5,657,442,  or  an  increase  of  $2,433,040. - Mr. 

CESAR  L.  PINTO,  Cuban  minister  to  Venezuela,  died  at  Caracas 
on  the  10th  of  November.  The  remains  of  the  deceased  diplomat 
were  taken  to  Habana,  Cuba,  on  board  the  vessel  Cuba,  of  the  Cuban 
Navy. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  SURVEY  of  the  road  from  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  to  Hato 
Mayor  has  been  finished  and  the  construction  work  has  commenced. 
The  region  traversed  by  this  road  produces  large  quantities  of  cocoa 

which  are  exported  through  the  port  of  Macoris. - The  managing 

director  of  the  Porvenir  Sugar  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  import 
from  the  neighboring  West  Indies  800  LABORERS,  who  will  be 

employed  during  the  sugar-grinding  season  of  1914-15. - The 

President  of  the  Republic  has  decreed  that  the  DUTIES  relating  to 
the  certificate  of  the  manifest  or  list  of  freight  of  a  vessel  and  those 
of  the  consular  invoices  which  heretofore  had  been  collected  by  the 
consulates,  shall  hereafter  be  collected  by  the  customhouse  where 
the  inspection  of  the  merchandise  is  made.  The  proceeds  of  the 
duties  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  members 

of  the  consular  service. - In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted 

by  the  F’ourth  International  American  Conference,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  OFFICE  HOURS  of  the  Dominican  consulates 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  customhouse  of  the  different  places 

where  they  are  established. - In  conformity  with  an  executive 

decree,  the  authorization  granted  at  different  times  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Power  to  foreign  vessels  to  render  COASTWISE  SERVICE  at 
the  ports  of  the  Republic  has  been  withdrawn.  Hereafter  this  serv¬ 
ice  shall  be  exclusively  rendered  by  national  vessels  between  the 
ports  of  San  Domingo,  Macoris,  La  Romana,  Samana,  Sanchez, 

Azua,  and  Barahona. - The  Angelina  Sugar  Plantation,  of  San 

Pedro  de  Macoris,  has  requested  permission  to  bring  1,200  LABOR¬ 
ERS  E’ROM  THE  DANISH  ISLANDS  to  work  on  the  planta- 
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tion. - In  1913  the  value  of  the  FOllEKrN  TRADE  of  the  Repub¬ 

lic  amounted  to  $19,742,225,  divided  into  imports,  $9,272,278,  and 

exports,  $10,469,947. - The  commission  appointed  to  take  charge 

of  the  necessary  work  to  EXHIBIT  DOMINICAN  PRODUCTS  at 

the  San  Francisco  Exposition  has  been  duly  organized. - Tlie  work 

which  will  be  done  in  tiie  first  stretch  of  the  ROAD  leading  from  the 
capital  to  Cibao  will  cost  $85,000,  and  will  be  started  at  an  early 

date  in  the  direction  of  San  Carlos  to  the  Alcarrizos. - The  DUTIES 

collected  in  the  month  of  August  by  the  customhouse  of  the  port  of 
San  Domingo  amounted  to  $53,367.28.  In  the  month  of  September 
the  customhouses  mentioned  below  collected  the  following  amounts: 
Azua,  $5,863.01;  La  Romana,  $3,445.33;  Macoris,  $38,425.30;  Monte 
Christi,  $21,773.21;  Samana,  $2,878.36;  Sanchez,  $32,963.93;  San 

Domingo,  $68,285.81,  and  Tierra  Nueva,  $666.82. - The  second 

volume  of  the  HISTORIA  ECLESIASTICA  of  Santo  Domingo, 

written  by  Lie.  Carlos  Nouel,  has  been  published. - The  Blanton 

Copper  Mining  Syndicate,  located  27  miles  west  of  San  Domingo 
city,  has  ordered  a  100-ton  CONCENTRATING  MILL  from  a  New 
York  machine  company. 


ECUADOR 


The  Congress  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  establishment  of  a 
BIBLIOTOCA  DE  ESCRITORES  NACIONALES  (Library  of 
National  Writers).  A  committee  presided  over  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  shall  select  the  works  for  the  library.  In  order 
that  the  national  printing  office  may  be  able  to  render  this  new  serv¬ 
ice,  an  appropriation  of  30,000  sucres  has  been  made,  to  be  applied 

to  the  improvement  of  the  office. - The  engineer  of  the  “Ferrocar- 

riles  nacionales”  (national  railroads)  and  the  director  general  of 
public  works  are  now  engaged  in  a  thorough  examination  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  through  Pelileo,  of  the  AMBATO  TO  CURARAY  RAILROAD, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  convenient  or  not  to  construct 

the  line  through  this  section. - In  the  “Institute  Juan  Montalvo” 

will  soon  be  inaugurated  a  normal  course  which  will  be  called  “  in¬ 
tensive,”  the  exclusive  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  NORMAL-SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  The  attendants 
of  this  course  of  studies  must  have  diplomas  as  teachers  and  be  from 
18  to  25  years  old. - The  Congress  has  decided  that  all  the  GOV¬ 

ERNMENT  INCOME  obtained  in  1915,  including  that  created  by 
special  decrees  and  for  special  purposes,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
mon  fund  only  for  the  purposes  of  preparing  the  budget. - The 
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of  marble  taken  from  its  mines;  the  right  to  construct  and  operate 
a  railway  from  the  marble  quarries  to  the  junction  \vith  the  Guate¬ 
mala  Railway;  and  the  right  to  utibze  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Hondo 

Rivers  for  hydroelectric  installations. - The  ELECTRIC  light  and 

power  plant  at  Mazatenango  has  been  gi’anted  exclusive  privilege  for 
10  years  to  continue  furnishing  light  and  power  for  that  town  and 
vicinity  provided  it  equij)  its  plant  with  such  modern  machinery  and 
apjdianccs  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  an  up-to-date  installa¬ 
tion. - The  municipality  of  Huehuetenango  has  been  authorized 

to  import  free  of  duty  the  machinery  required  for  the  installation 

of  an  electric  light  and  ])ower  plant. - Sr.  Trumann  Gile  McGonigal 

has  been  appointed  (i'OXSUL  of  Guatemala  in  Mobile. - -Sr. 

Eduarilo  Lainfiesta  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GENEILVI-j  of 
Guatemala  in  New  Orleans. - With  the  object  of  honoring  Licen¬ 

tiate  Manuel  ESTRADA  CABRERA,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala,  for  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  his  country  along 
educational  lines  and  especially  for  his  activity  in  promoting  popular 
instruction  in  the  country,  the  Congress  of  Guatemala  has  decreed 
tliat  the  chief  event  of  the  principal  day  during  the  next  school  cele¬ 
bration  shall  be  the  placing  of  medallions  wdth  the  image  of  Estrada 
Cabrera,  the  protector  of  education  in  Guatemala,  in  places  of  honor 
in  the  temples  of  Minerva  throughout  the  Republic. 


Committees  of  Pl’BLlC  HEALTH  have  been  established  at 
Leogane  and  Petit  Goave.  M.  Casis  and  P.  P.  Bigord,  respectively, 
have  l)ecn  elected  chairmen  of  those  committees.  The  National 
Government  has  ])laced  Charles  Pierre  Louis  and  Franc  Delinois  in 
charge  of  the  land  TELEGRAPH  oflice  of  the  Republic.-  Leon 
Archer,  who  has  been  appointed  POST-OFFICE  inspector,  took 
charge  of  his  ollice  on  Octol)er  22  last.  The  central  amortization 
board,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  incinerated 
on  Oi-tober  li)  of  the  present  year,  bank  bills  of  the  denomination  of  5 
gourdes  each  amounting  to  97,4t»()  gourdes,  l^p  to  that  date  bank 
bills  of  the  denomination  referred  to  had  been  burneil  to  the  value  of 
1,1S4,1)()()  gourdes,  which,  added  to  the  sum  lirst  mentioned,  makes  a 
total  incineration  of  l,2<S2,4r)0  gourdes.  The  issue  of  bank  notes  of 
this  class  amounted  to  2,0()(),()()0  gourdes,  which  leaves  outstanding 
for  circulation  717,r)5()  gourdes  of  the  5-gourdes  denomination.  — 
'Phree  new  NEWSPAPERS  have  recently  been  founded  in  Puerto 
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Principe,  two  of  which  are  weekly  and  one  seniiweekly.  One  of 
these  newspapers,  entitled  I^a  Ilevolucion,  is  under  tlie  direction  of 
Kdgard  Francis;  another,  L’l^'cho,  is  issued  from  the  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  of  August  A.  lleraux,  and  has  for  its  ol)ject  the  publication 
of  concise  and  true  news  of  the  day  and  of  cable  dispatches;  and 
Le  Petit  Journal,  a  political,  literary,  scientilic,  and  commercial 
publication,  under  the  direction  of  Ilernard  &  Co.  I'he  latter  paper 
gives  special  attention  to  commercial  advertising. 


The  Chief  Executive  has  authorized  Mr.  Carmelo  d’Antoni,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  to  assume  the  office  of 

general  attorney  of  the  Honduras  Sugar  Distilling  Co. - The  Society 

of  SOCOIIROS  MUTUOS,  called  EL  PROGRESO,  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  juridical  entity  and  its  statutes  have  been  approved.  The 
society  was  founded  at  the  port  of  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  all  its 
members,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  secure  work  for  them 

whenever  they  need  it. - A  CLIIB  I)E  TEXXIS,  the  by-laws  of 

which  shall  be  drafted  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  best  tennis 
clubs  of  Manchester,  is  to  be  organized  at  Tegucigalpa.  The  materials 
and  equipment  have  already  been  ordered  and  a  contract  has  been 

entered  into  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  pavilion  for  the  club. - 

The  Xational  Congress  has  approved  the  contract  made  between  the 
President  of  Honduras  and  the  Mahogany  Syndicate  (Ltd.),  an 
English  company  which  has  its  domicile  in  London,  whereby  the 
latter  is  authorized  to  cut  CEDAR  AXD  MAHOGAXY  timber  in 
such  public  forests  as  may  be  found  in  the  lands  comprised  between 
the  Aguan  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  Patuca,  Guayambre,  Jalan, 
and  Caratasca.  Under  the  contract  the  company  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  Government  the  sum  of  SS.4()  American  gold  for  each  mahogany 
or  cedar  tree  it  may  (;ut,  besides  paying  the  proj)er  export  duties. 
Congress  has  also  approved  the  contract  whereby  the  Chief  Executive 
granted  to  Mr.  Ramon  Funes  the  necessary  permission  or  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  cut  mahogany  and  cedar  trees  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
contractor  or  grantee  shall  pay  to  the  (iovernment  an  annual  sum 
of  S8,40()  in  American  money.  -  Congress  has  authorized  the  Chief 
Executive  to  sell  LOTS  up  to  800  square  meters  in  length  each,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  port  towns  of  the  Republic,  and  which  can  not  be  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  sales  of  the^lots  shall  be  at  public 
auction. 


The  Executive  Power  has  created  an  IN'IERXAL  DEBT  amount¬ 
ing  to  $130,  ()()(),  000,  through  the  issue  of  pajier  money  or  currency, 
the  redemption  of  which  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  form  and  on  such 
terms  as  may  he  fixed  hy  a  special  decree  later  on. — — During  the 
month  of  September  the  EXPORTS  OF  HENEQl  EX  amounted  to 

53,851  bales,  weighing  9,507,997  kilograms,  valued  at  $3,219,822. - 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Michoacan  has  established  four  MODEL 
SCHOOLS  (Escuelas  Modelo)  in  the  Zamora,  La  Piedad,  Uruapan, 

and  Zitacuaro  districts  of  said  State. - Mexico  intends  to  increase 

the  number  of  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHIC  stations  and  to  extend 
the  working  radius  of  those  existing  at  present.  To  this  end  the 
reach  or  scope  of  the  Mazatlan,  Tampico,  and  Guaymas  Stations 
has  been  increased.  The  power  of  the  Chapultepec  Station  will  be 
tripled  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  any  place 
in  the  Republic. - The  governor  of  the  Federal  District  has  ad¬ 

dressed  a  circular  to  the  prefects  iinder  his  command,  wherein  he 
proscribes  the  prohibition  of  the  SALE  OF  LIQUORS  and  of  pulque 
within  their  jurisdictions.— During  the  first  20  days  of  October  the 
EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEl^M  through  the  port  of  Tam¬ 
pico  for  different  ports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  681,080 
barrels.  The  exports  during  the  same  period  in  1913  amounted  to 
734,880  barrels.  During  the  month  of  September  the  exports  of 
petroleum  through  Mexican  ports  amounted  to  a  total  of  1,303,452 
barrels.— — -The  j)reparation  of  the  general  REGISTRATIOX  OF 
PROPERTY  of  the  Republic  has  been  ordered.  The  owners,  or 
interested  parties,  proprietors,  or  managers  of  estates  existing  in 
Mexico,  or  of  capital  invested  in  farms,  city  properties,  cattle,  mer¬ 
cantile,  industrial,  and  manufacturing  interests  are  required  to  file 
with  the  Classifying  Board  (Junta  Clasificadora)  of  each  munici¬ 
pality  an  itemized  statement  as  to  their  properties. - A  TAX  of  60 

cents  on  each  ton  of  crude  petroleum  has  been  imposed. - On  the 

1st  of  November  an  EXHIBITION  of  handwork  was  inaugurated 
at  La  Corregidora  de  Quer6taro,  the  Industrial  High  School  of  the 

capital. - The  municipal  WATERWORKS  of  the  town  of  Coyoa- 

can,  near  the  Mexican  capital,  will  be  completed  at  an  early  date. - 

The  principal  or  director  of  military  instruction  has  ordered  that  a 

SCHOOL  shall  be  established  at  the  military  prison  of  Santiago. - 

Tlie  EXPORTS  OF  MEXICAN  HEMP  made  through  the  port  of 
Progreso  during  the  month  of  October  amounted  to  98,938  bales,  the 
weight  of  which  was  17,500,707  kilograms. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic  called  a  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF 
CONGRESS  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  enactment  of  laws 
required  by  the  present  economic  condition  of  the  country.  The 

session  commenced  its  labors  on  September  10  last. - The  Nicu- 

rauguan  CONSUI^4TES  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Liverpool,  England, 

were  abolished  on  October  1,  1914. - An  ANCIENT  CANNON 

found  on  the  Cardon  Island  near  the  port  of  Corinth,  has  been  given 
to  the  United  States  Government  in  exchange  for  three  modern 
cannons.  The  cannon  in  question  was  used  at  the  siege  of  San 
Sebastian  during  the  eighteenth  century.  ^Two  coats  of  arms  are 
inscribed  upon  it,  one  being  those  of  Castile  and  the  other  those  of 

a  Spanish  province. - A  decree  of  September  28,  1914,  reduces 

the  general  BUDGET  of  expenses  of  the  Government  of  Nica¬ 
ragua. - An  interesting  excursion  was  recently  made  to  Sabana- 

grande  by  thestudents  of  the  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  girls  at  Managua. 
A  special  train  carried  the  young  ladies,  accompanied  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  assistant  principal,  and  teachers  of  the  school,  to  the  station 
at  Sabanagrande,  from  whence  they  proceeded  in  vans  and  carriages 
to  San  Cristobal  plantation  where  luncheon  was  served  and  outdoor 

amusements  provided  for  the  party. - The  MUNICIPAL  LAND 

UVW  of  Blucfields  is  being  strictly  enforced  by  the  local  authorities. 
A  recent  decree  provides  that  the  mayor  of  Blucfields  shall  not 
decide  petitions  for  vacant  municipal  lands  unless  the  parties  in 
interest  show  receipts  for  the  pajTnent  of  the  tax  of  $10  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  municipal  treasury.  If  after  the  survey  and 
notification  concerning  vacant  lands  have  been  made,  the  petitioners 
should  allow  15  days  to  elapse  without  presenting  the  municipal  tax 
receipts  referred  to,  the  proceedings  shall  be  withdrawn  in  conformity 
with  article  30  of  the  agrarian  law.  The  law  prohibits  the  erecti<  n 
of  buildings  on  vacant  municipal  lands  within  a  year  from  the  date 
of  their  allotment,  under  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  lands  to  the 
municipality,  providing  the  buildings  erected  are  15  feet  or  more  in 

width  by  the  same  dimensions  in  length. - Congress  has  authorizetl 

the  municipality  of  Rama  to  install  a  COMMISSION  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  to  govern  the  city  on  and  after  December  1,  1914.  The 
law  provides  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  appoint  the 

members  of  the  commission. - Congress  has  approved  the  POSTAL 

CONVENTION  made  with  the  Gov^ernment  of  Panama. 
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Statistics  compiled  by  the  bureau  of  demography  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  show  that  the  marriages,  1  irths,  and  deaths  in  the 
Repul  lie  in  September,  1914,  were  as  follows:  Marriages,  79,  of 
which  9  were  1  y  the  civil  and  70  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities; 
births,  1,204,  of  which  647  were  males  and  617  females;  and  deaths, 

641,  of  which  357  were  males  and  284  females. - The  Federal 

Government  has  granted  a  SCHOLARSHIP  to  Ricardo  A.  Morales, 
a  promising  young  Panaman  student  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  study  of  civil  government  at  home,  for  the  purpose  of  enal  ling 
him  to  complete  a  course  in  political  science  and  pedagogy  in  the 

University  of  Columbia  in  the  city  of  New  York. - The  WHARF  at 

Port  Obaldia  in  the  district  of  Anton  has  been  opened  to  pul  lie  service 
recently  by  order  of  the  treasury  department  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. - Alejandro  Ami  C.  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of 

CONSUL  of  Panama  at  Southampton  to  that  of  consul  general  at 
Genoa,  Italy.  Federico  Boyd,  jr.,  consul  general  at  Hamburg,  has 

been  temporarily  transferred  to  the  consulate  at  Southampton. - 

A  1  ill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Panama  authorizing 
the  Federal  Government  to  buy  and  equip  two  SUGAR  plantations 
in  the  Province  of  Los  Santos.  Under  this  plan  it  is  proposed  to  order 
the  ne<‘essary  sugar  machinery  from  a  Cincinnati  manufacturer,  sell  the 
plantations  to  companies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the 
same,  and  install  the  machinery  at  the  places  indicated  I  y  the  pur¬ 
chasing  companies.  The  companies  engaging  in  this  enterprise  are 
to  be  limited  companies,  authorized  to  issue  stock  of  a  value  not  to 
exceed  25  balboas  per  share.  The  purchasing  companies  are  to 
reimburse  the  Government  for  the  selluig  price  of  the  plantations, 
payments  to  be  made  in  annual  installments  of  3,750  balboas  each, 
the  first  installment  to  become  due  within  a  year  after  the  planta¬ 
tions  commence  operations,  and  like  amounts  to  be  paid  annually  until 

the  o1  ligation  to  the  Government  is  liquidated. - Early  in  1915  the 

national  exposition  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Panama  proposes  to  issue 
a  nicely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated  book,  pul  lished  in  Spanish, 
entitled  “P.VN.VMAIN  1915.”  This  book  will  contain  material  prtv 
pared  1  y  noted  Panaman  writers  on  the  Panama  Canal,  on  the  history 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  on  topics  of  national  interest.  A  section  of  the 
book  will  be  devoted  to  demographic  and  commercial  statistics  and 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  Republic  and  its  industrial  possi’  ilities. 
The  work  will  also  contain  articles  on  the  laws  and  literary  progress 
of  the  country.  The  edition  is  to  consist  of  50,000  copies.  It  wiU  be 
published  by  the  Uiario  of  Panama  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Arosemena. 
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PARAGUAY 


Messrs.  Juan  Crossa  and  Enrique  Faella  have  made  an  application 
to  the  department  of  interior  requesting  the  approval  of  the  by-laws 
and  the  recognition  of  the  juridical  entity  of  the  BANCO  CONSTRUC¬ 
TOR  of  Paraguay,  which  was  established  on  the  6th  of  April  of  the 
current  year.  The  institution  has  already  deposited  10  per  cent  of 

the  capital  subscribed,  which  amounts  to  2,000,000  pesos. - The 

COMISION  CODIFICADORA  has  reported  to  the  ministry  of  justice 
that  it  has  finished  the  drafting  and  revision  of  the  articles  concerning 
the  bill  on  the  organic  law  of  the  tribunals. - The  natives  of  Para¬ 

guay  residing  in  Uruguay  have  organized  a  society,  the  members  of 
which  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  mind  their  native 
country.  This  society,  called  ETj  CENTRO  PARAGUAYO,  will 
strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  the  two  countries,  will  commemorate 
the  historical  events  of  its  native  country,  and  will  make  an  active 
propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  better  mutual 

acquaintance  between  the  two  countries. - The  Congress  has 

authorized  the  Chief  Executive  to  establish  a  bank  which  will  be 
known  as  the  BANCO  DE  LA  REPUBLICA,  the  offices  of  which 
will  be  at  Asuncion.  This  bank  may  bo  created  directly  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  or  by  private  parties,  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  for  a  term  of  50  j’^ears.  The  bank  will  have  a  capital  of 
$6,000,000  m  gold,  .$2,000,000  of  which  will  be  subscribed  by  the 
Government  and  $4,000,000  by  private  parties,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  capital  may  be  increased  to  more  than  $20,000,000  in 
gold.  The  institution  will  be  authorized  to  issue  currency  or  paper 
money  which  wdU  be  redeemable  on  presentation,  may  issue  obliga¬ 
tions,  may  be  intrusted  with  the  transactions  of  the  State  Treasury, 
may  act  as  financing  agent  of  the  same  both  in  the  country  and  abroad, 

may  issue  mortgage  cedulas  and  receive  deposits. - The  FRENCH 

NAVIGATION  CO.,  “Sud  Atlantique,”  the  vessels  of  which  sad 
weekly  from  Bordeaux  to  Buenos  Aires,  has  reported  to  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Asuncion  that  it  has  decided  to  make  a  reduction 
of  50  per  cent  on  the  passages  of  the  students  of  Paraguay  who  desire 

to  go  to  Europe  to  finish  their  studies. - The  president  of  the 

Republic  has  ordered  that  until  further  notice  EXPORT  DUTIES 
shall  be  collected  in  gold  or  in  legal  currency  or  paper,  and  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  shall  fix  the  rate  of  exchange,  for  the  payment 
of  the  duties  in  paper  money. 
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4  Tho  national  colors  wore  hoisted  at  the  Government  Palace,  as  well 

as  on  other  public  buildinf^  of  Peru,  in  order  to  render  homage  to  the 
anniversary  of  CHILEAN  INDEPENDENCE.  This  demonstration 
of  courtesy  and  friendliness  has  made  a  very  favorable  impression  in 
Chile. - The  Mining  Co.  of  Cerro  do  Pasco  has  proposed  to  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  tho  COINING  of  340,000  ounces  of  Peruvian  silver,  to  be 
refined  in  tho  United  States.  The  company  promises  to  pay  to  the 

State  8  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  coins  thus  obtained. - By  virtue 

of  an  AGREEMENT  nu»do  between  tho  Governments  of  Peru  and 
'  Franco  tho  term  fixed  for  tho  adjustment  of  the  questions  submitted 

1  by  Peru  to  tho  Arbitration  Tribunal  of  The  Hague  has  been  extended 

’  thVoo  months. - Tho  NATIONAL  MINT  OF  LIMA  has  lately  been 

coining  largo  amounts  of  gold.  The  Sociodad  Minera  (Mining  Society) 
de  Morococha,  delivered  to  the  mint  gold  bullion  brought  from  the 
■  United  States  which,  after  having  been  weighed,  yielded  a  sufficient 

quantity  for  the  coinage  of  more  than  £24,000  (Peruvian).  The 
^  Chuquibamba  Mining  Co.  has  also  delivered  to  tho  mint  sufficient  gold 

*  bars  to  coin  more  than  £1,000  (Peruvian). - Agriculturists  and 

f  cattle  raisers  residing  in  Lima  have  established  the  ASOCIACION 

I  DE  DEFENSA  AGRICOLA,  which  will  be  composed  of  the  land- 

I  owners  and  managers  of  farms  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  of  the  rop- 

I  resontatives  of  agricultural  and  cattle-raising  corporations.  The 

SOCIETY  intends  to  request  of  the  Government  such  legislative 
and  economical  improvements  and  measures  as  may  promote  the 
progress  of  tho  agricultural  and  cattle  industries,  also  to  spread  knowl- 
'  edge  and  information  concerning  those  industries  by  means  of  lectures, 

)  distribution  of  pamphlets,  establishment  of  libraries,  and  other  means 

j  of  instruction;  to  devote  proper  attention  to  the  use  and  application 

f  of  fertilizers;  to  promote  the  creation  of  agricultural  banks;  to  devote 

I  proper  attention  to  land  hygiene  and  stimulate  agricultural  and  cattlo- 

i  raising  contests  and  expositions. - The  Peruvian  Government  has 

I  approved  tho  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  tho  Fourth  Interna- 

'  tioanl  Amoricen  Congress  which  mot  at  Buenos  Aires  on  international 

sanitation,  by  virtue  of  which  article  9  of  tho  SANITARY  CON¬ 
VENTION  of  Washington  is  amended. - Tho  President  of  the  Re¬ 

public  has  authorized  Mr.  Juan  1.  Valladares  to  make  tho  preliminary 
studies  for  tho  construction  of  a  RAILROAD  from  tho  port  of  Chancay 
to  Cerro  de  Pasto  and  to  report  to  tho  Government  tho  result  of  his 
studies  within  a  term  of  two  years. 
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SALVADOR 


Tho  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  appropriates  £86,010  ($418,540)  toward  the 
payment  of  th?  £1,000,000  loan,  and  2,100,000  pesos  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  pending  contracts,  salaries  in  arrears,  interest,  etc.,  or  a  total 
disbursement  of  3,146,350  pesos  (peso  =  $0,422)  for  general  amort’za- 
tion  purposes. — ^ — Tlie  President  of  Salvador  promulgated,  under  date 
of  August  20,  1914,  a  congressional  decree  approving  the  resolution 
of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910,  concerning  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS.— — The  Government 
has  ordered  the  civil  and  military  autlioritics  to  render  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  within  their  power  in  the  destruction  of  the  LOCUST  pest,  and 
has  offered  a  prize  of  500  pesos  to  the  person  or  corporation  initiating 

the  most  effective  way  of  destroying  tlie  plague. - IMPORTS  FROM 

SPAIN  in  1913  amounted  to  $106,592.68  gold. - The  by-laws  of 

the  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB  of  Salvador,  an  association  recently  organ¬ 
ized  with  headquarters  in  the  Federal  capital,  which  encourage  the 
building,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  public  roads,  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  urban  and  rural  traffic,  and  the  placing  of  signs  along  public 
highways  for  the  information  of  travelers,  have  been  approved  by 

the  Federal  Government. - The  President  has  promulgated  the 

agreement  made  on  May  13  last  with  the  United  States  extending  for 
a  period  of  five  years  the  ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  concluded 
between  the  two  countries  on  December  21,  1908. - An  EMPLOY¬ 

MENT  BUREAU  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador, 
under  the  direction  of  the  police  department,  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  persons  out  of  work  in  securing  employment. - With  the  object 

of  improving  the  situation  arising  out  of  the  European  war,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  established,  among  other  economic  measures,  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  maintenance  of  the  official  rate  of  exchange  at  156  per  cent 
until  further  notice,  the  issuance  of  a  decree  approving  the  depart¬ 
mental  orders  prohibiting  exports  of  silver  in  coin  or  bullion,  and 
requiring  the  placing  on  sale  of  tlie  cereals  in  the  possession  of  the 

agricultural  company. - In  1913  ships  to  the  number  of  813  called 

at  PORTS  OF  SALVADOR,  transporting  573,852  packages  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  6,036  sacks,  399  bundles,  and  79  packages  of  mail  mat¬ 
ter. - The  Government  has  issued  an  order  requiring  all  foreigners 

who  enter  the  country  to  have  in  their  possession  at  tlie  time  of  land¬ 
ing  at  least  $100  in  American  gold.  Persons  suffering  with  hydropho¬ 
bia,  leprosy,  typhoid  fever,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  insanity,  as 
well  as  vagabonds,  prostitutes,  and  beggars,  are  proliibited  from 
entering  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 
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Discussions  in  the  Congress  of  Uruguay  relating  to  the  ARBITRA¬ 
TION  TREATY  made  between  Uruguay  and  Italy  show  that  this 
treaty  covers  a  wider  scope  than  that  of  any  treaty  concluded  up  to 
the  present  time  with  South  American  countries,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  exclude  from  the  operations  of  the  treaty  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  honor  and  sovereignty  of  the  two  countries,  subjects  hitherto 
eKcopted  by  all  former  treaties.-  The  minister  of  Uruguay  in 
Condon  has  obtained  the  funds  necessary  for  making  the  quarterly 

payment  on  the  CONSOLIDATED  URUGUAYAN  DEBT. - 

An  executive  decree  of  March  17,  1914,  concerning  the  designation 
of  time  from  0  to  24,  beginning  at  midnight,  has  been  placed  in  force 
in  the  oflices  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations.  The  marking  of 
time  is  indicated  at  midnight  by  0  hour,  at  1  o’clock  a.  m.  by  1  hour, 

and  so  on  consecutively  up  to  24  hour. - In  compliance  with  a 

request  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  has  decided  to  adopt  the  proposal  made  by  Groat  Britain 
that  the  business  of  the  PREPARATORY  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION  be  intrusted  to  a  commission  chosen  from  among  the 
members  of  the  administrative  board  of  the  permanent  arbitration 
tribunal  of  The  Hague,  the  board  itself  selecting  the  members  of  the 
commission. - The  executive  power  has  prepared  a  new  law  con¬ 

cerning  the  taxing  of  INHERITANCES,  legacies,  and  gifts.  The 

law  was  promulgated  on  September  17,  1914. - The  minister  of 

public  works  has  made  a  trip  through  the  interior  waterways  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  a  vast  plan  whose  object  is  to 
make  the  NEGRO  RIVER  and  its  tributaries  navigable  to  a  greater 

degree  than  they  now  are. - The  consul  of  Uruguay  at  Porto 

^Uegre,  Brazil,  has  reported  to  his  Government  that  a  number 
of  Brazilian  families  desire  to  establish  a  COLONY  in  Uruguay. 

Each  one  of  these  families  has  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $500.- - - 

The  TABLES  which  the  Uruguayan  Climatologic  Institute  will 
forward  to  the  exposition  at  San  Francisco  have  recently  been  on 
exhibition  in  the  haUs  of  the  observatory  in  the  Prado  at  Montc'- 

vedio. - Congress  has  passed  a  law  modifying  the  charter  of  the 

BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC,  and  making  the  capital  of  the  bank 
25,000,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1,034)  and  the  reserve  fund  10,000,000 

pesos. - A  tax  has  been  imposed  on  EXPORTS  OF  MEAT  made 

during  the  ^j^sent  year. - At  the  AV1CUI..TURAL  FAIR 

recently  heli^Mj^onte video,  a  National  Association  of  Aviculture 
was  organize^l  ^  aid  in  the  development  of  that  industry  in  the 
countrv.  '  U 


VENEZUELA 


The  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Caracas  has  given  a  prize  of  1,000 
bolivares  (S200)  to  Sr.  Enrique  Tejera  for  the  best  essay  submitted 
during  the  competitive  contest  of  that  association.  “Ankilostomo- 

sis”  was  the  subject  of  the  essay. - The  national  sanitary  office  at 

Caracas  sends  on  Sundays  and  other  suitable  days  a  part  of  its  office 
force  to  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Federal  Capital  to 
examine  and  treat  indigent  persons  who  suffer  with  ANEMIA.  The 
results  obtained  in  combating  the  evil  effects  of  this  disease  among 

the  poor  have  been  highly  satisfactory. - The  governor  of  the  State 

of  Portuguesa  in  the  KepubUc  of  Venezuela  has  issued  a  decree  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  importation  into  that  State  of  a  certain  number  of 
BREEDING  CATTLE  of  superior  pedigree  for  the  purpose  of  cross¬ 
ing  same  with  the  native  stock. - ^Dr.  Rafael  Ijopez  Baralt  has  been 

elected  an  active  member  of  the  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  HIS¬ 
TORY. - The  CUSTOMHOUSE  at  Ano  Colorado  was  abolished  on 

October  16  last.  Upon  the  date  referred  to  the  customhouse  at  Cris¬ 
tobal  Colon  was  opened  for  imports  and  exports  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  maritime  littoral  from  Promontorio  de  Paria  to  Punta  Playa, 
the  banks  of  the  River  Guarapiche  and  the  Colorado,  Francis,  and 
San  Juan  canyons  from  Maturin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gurapiche  River. 
On  the  same  date  the  customhouse  at  Imataca  was  also  closed  and  a 
new  customhouse  established  at  Barrancas  on  the  Orinoco  River. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  customhouse  includes  the  fluvial  zone  of  the 
delta  of  the  Orinoco  from  the  Orinoco  fork  at  the  Cano  Piacoa  to  the 
mouth  of  aU  the  branches  and  charmels  which  empty  into  the  ocean 

through  the  Orinoco  River.- - The  minister  of  public  works  has 

authorized  Walter  Albert  Lilell  to  construct  a  TRACTION  CABLE 
from  Valencia  to  Nirgua,  thereby  facilitating  access  to  the  towns  of 
Bejuma,  Miranda,  Montalban,  and  Salon.  Work  on  the  line  must  be 
commenced  within  a  year  and  completed  within  the  two  following 
years. 
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